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to 1876 the late Mr. Urquhart wrote and published a 
irks calculated to dispel the judicial blindness which 
gland and which made her foreign politics not only 
criminal. From the time of the Crimean War till his 
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ittees, and were for the most part published in the 
iewy known for many years under its accidental title of 
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ttempt was ever made to make these publications pro- 
re wiirehousing of the stock has long been a serious 
jn onthe gentlemen who used to subscribe the expenses 
rorks are not saleable to the general public, but they 
ion of the highest value not to be found elsewhere 
lit not to be allowed to perish. A list is published 
ations, with their prices. But in order to get rid 
lile insuring its preservation for future use, it has 
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PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFf'S REPiL. 
(Fr<.m VAsnv Fair.) X^ 

THE reply to Lord Salisbury's despatch (tliTcIi 
GoitschakofT has been so good as to wri 
document at once impudent and contemptuous — it 
because it denies the truth of certain stateraents n 
Lord Salisbury which are yet absolutely exact, contei 
because it dismisses all his arguments without answerir 
'I he commenls on his assertions need be but shot 
sufficient is a demonstration of this. 

"It ia not exact to $ay thai the Trmty of San Sle) 
" created a new Bulgaria. Bulgaria existed, allhougk ii 
'" of oppression." Lord Salisbury nowhere says that tht 
creates a new Bulgaria. He says it "erects" a new i 
and "creates a strong Slav Stale." But Prince Gortsc 
counter-assertion that " Bulgaria existed " is one ab 
without any foundation known to history. There i 
garians, as there are Zingari in Turkey and Gladslot 
Ivngland ; but there has never been any more a Bulga 
there is a Zingaria or a Gladstonia, and it is absolutely 
to say, as Lord Salisbury does, that by the 'IVeaty a Bu 
first ■' erected " — for which we should read " invented " 
itrong State, which will be, not Bulgarian, but Slav, ck 

" T/ie Treaty of San Slefano has not placed the ni 
" under i/ie control of Russia." 

But the Treaty provides (Art. VII.) that the whole 
"organisation of the future admiQistration " shall be "ela- 
" boralcd before the electioo of the Prince " by " an assembly 
"of notables, under the surveillance of an Imperial Russian 
" Commissioner, and in presence of an Ottoman Commissioner," 
at a time when, by Article XXVI., the Forte has given up 
all authority in the country and when the Russian Commis- 
sioner is supported by an army of occupation. It further 
provides that the "introduction and superintendence" of this 
" organisation " shall be committed to a "Russian Imperial 
" Commissioner" for two years, and that he shall have the 
right of enforcing his views of it by using troops for that 
purpose. Russia will have made the Constitution through 
the notables, who cannot but do the bidding of her Com- 
missioner; she will have worked it for two years; and will 
have left it in change of a Prince elected under the pressure of 
her army. If this does not place Bulgaria under the control 
of Russia, noihing will 

The Jmpetjal Kuastan Commissionei- h/is only a right of sttpa-- 
intendence in cmcert with an Otioman Commissioner. 

This is an assertion that takes one's breath away. There is 
not a word of " concert " in the article of the Treaty referring 
to this subject. The words are, "Sous la surveillance d'un 
" Commissaire Imperial Russe et en presence d'un Commis- 
" saire Ottoman." What the " presence " will be worth of a 
solitary 'I urk in front of a Russian Commissioner backed by 
50,000 men, may be imagined; but the point is that 
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nothing in the world is said in the Treaty to show — as Prince 
Gortschakoff would now have us believe— that any " concert" 
or anything else than " presence" is required from the Turk. 

^^The Treaty in nowise places Bulgaria under the domination of 
** a chiej chosen by Russia, The governor will he elected from the 
" administrative councils^ with the confirmation of the Porte and the 
" assent of Europe.'* 

The Treaty provides that the Prince shall be "freely elected 
" by the population " (there is not a word in it of election by 
" conseils administratifs ") while the Russian troops are in 
occupation of the whole country, and able to dictate any 
election Russia pleases. As to the "confirmation by the 
** Porte," the Treaty provides that the Prince, once so elected, 
sliall be ("sera") "confirmed by the Porte with the assent of 
" the Powers." It is clear that no Prince can be elected who 
is not suggested by, or at least agreeable to, Russia, that the 
Porte must confirm the election, whatever it may be — and that 
the Powers may assent if they please. 

" The clause concerning the protection of memJjers of the 
" Russian Church must be much misunderstood in order to be 
" compared with that of tlie treaty of Kainardji, The clause of 
" Kainardji might embrace all the Christian subjects of the 
" Sultan professing the orthodox Greek rite. The Treaty of San 
" Stefano mentions exclusively monks, ecclesiastics, and pilgrims 
" being Russian or of Russian origin," 

True, but the claim in the Treaty of Kainardji never had or 
was admitted to have the force ascribed to it by Russia, whereas 
this clause absolutely gives " the right of official protection " 
to all Russian Ambassadors and Consuls in behalf of any human 
beings they may accept as Russian subjects, the manufacture 
of which has always been the method by which Russian 
consuls have made their livelihood. 

" The ajirmation that the whole of the stipulations, conceiving 
" the retrocession of Bessarabia the extension of Bulgaria to the 
" Black Sea, and the acquisition ofBatoum, would render the will 
" of Russia predominant in the Black Sea, is exaggerated," 

That is a matter of opinion, and we prefer Lord Salisbury's 
to Prince Gortschakoff s. We do know that on the Caspian, 
where her positions are less important than they would be in the 
Euxine under this clause, the will of Russia is so predominant 
that she absolutely forbids the Shah of Persia to fly his own flag, 
even on a yacht, in his own waters. 

" As to the acquisitions in Armenia they have but a defensive 
*' value. It is possible thai England would prefer to see tliese 
" strong positions in the hands of the Turks ; but for the same 
" reason Russia attaches value to their possession, in order not to 
" have to besiege them at each war,''* 

So Russia looks to future wars; so she has made this 
Treaty, not to secure peace, but to be put in a good position 
for further warfare ! A more cynical betrayal of the purpose 
of the Treaty could not be made, and this, if it stood alone, 
would be sufficient to justify the resistance to its imposition on 
Turkey and Europe. 

" The reproaches addressed to the Treaty concerning the 
" indemnity are no better founded. It would liave been simpler to 
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"setf {in the Ti^aty) a design to spare Turket/ as well as the 
" interests of Europe," 

This is delighful ! An indemnity of two hundred- 
millions is to be taken as evidence of a desire to spare 
("manager") Turkey ! And the proof of this desire is that 
forty-four of the two hundred millions are left over for future 
arrangements, as to which the only certainty is that Turkey 
cannot pay them in money, and must therefore pay in some 
other way. Surely such a piece of cynical impudence never 
was penned. 

Such is the reply which by some has been thought to be 
conciliatory. 



THE WARNING OF A PATRIOTIC MINISTER. 

(from Vanity Fair) 

AFTER Lord Salisbury's despatch we should feel a degree of 
reassurance that the future of Europe and England is 
safer in his hands now than it was at the time when he and 
General Ignatieff traversed Constantinople arm-in-arm, were it 
not for the concluding words of his oration : — " We are bound- 
*' to foster the aspirations of the rising races of South-Eastern 
•' Europe ; we are bound to consolidate their nationalities ; 
** and in their patriotism, in their love of their own traditional 
** history and past glories to find a security for future stability 
"and peace." 

If these words point, as possibly they do, to erecting a 
Greek barrier against Russian aggression, then indeed it is but 
too evident that the noble Marquis leans upon a broken reed ; 
and of this Lord Beaconsfield must be fully aware. 

The Premier's own words left little to be desired. His 
eloquent peroration — his assertion that this Empire can only 
be maintained by reverence for public laws and respect for 
national rights, and that in the East of Europe some securities 
of this Empire are in peril at this moment, is indeed re- 
assuring — if it be anything more than a phrase. 

In connection, also, with Lord Salisbury's words, those 
of Lord Derby were highly significant. ** What the reasons 
" are," said the noble Earl, "for the difference between my 
** colleagues and myself I cannot divulge until the propositions 
" of the Government from which I dissented are made known." 
Since, as the late Foreign Secretary asserts, they were not 
the vote of six millions nor the calling out of the reserves, 
it is clear that there is some definite plan — at least that is 
the legitimate interpretation to be derived from comparing 
the two speeches. 

But while casually noting the debate in the Lords, the 

Duke of Argyll must not be lost sight of. Though not always 

the most conspicuous family for valour in Scottish annals, still 

the ** race of Diarmid " have never been cowards, and really 

at last the blood of the Maccullummore has bubbled up 

apparently into boiling heat — or what is to be thought of such 

bellicose words as the following : — 

•* He,'* ibe noble Duke, ** felt humiliated the other night when he 
** he^rd a murniur of dtliyht at the announcement that the Turkish Fleet 
" had not been handed over to Russia. Now his own belief was that if 
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" lliese six old ironclads had been delivered to Russia, Admiral Hornby 
** would be able to give a very good account of them. 

. . • '* That was the conduct that had thrown the whole question 
** of Eastern Europe into the hands of Russia. It was their own faint- 
'* heartedness had done it all." *' It reminded him of an officer who was 
'^ told olT to defend a strong place, and came to the conclusion it was 
" better to evacuate that place than fight, and when they were descending 
•• thi: hill, every f )ot of which ought to have been a field of battle, he 
*' looked back and saw the columns of the enemy filing into the place.'' 

In the Commons, as might have been expected, Sir Stafford 
Northcote was smooth and conciliatory, Mr. Gladstone 
quibbling, sophistical, factious, and Russian. Such of the 
minores as could catch the Speaker's eye said their say on the 
one side or the other, without probably producing much effect 
on the future history of England; but Mr. Hardy's words 
deserve to be re-echoed and remembered. They must be 
quoted here : — 

" There are worse evils than war. Worse evils arise from the degrada- 
^ tion of a country that is asserting its position and claiming its rights. It 
•* becomes the duty of such a country, even at the risk which I for one am 
" most anxious to avoid, of some bloodshed to maintain its posiiion. // 
" will only by deferring the time^ weaken itself for future effort, when war 
*• will come dawn upon it heavily and earnestly, and against its will. It is 
" better to take time by the forelock,'' 

Lord Salisbury asserted most emphatically that the Cabinet 
is now united, and, if the term may be used, " solidaire." On 
another occasion it will be specially necessary to review his 
Lordship's theory of the advantages of Government by 
Cabinets, as being, according to him, especially manifested by 
the public not being able to find out what advice was given 
by each particular Minister; and the point will be fully 
discussed whether the constitutional practice of every Coun- 
cillor's advice being recorded, and his being held answerable 
for giving it, be better or not than the illegal innovation 
of keeping no record, which the noble Marquis so much 
commends. 

Be that as it may, if there be now unanimity, Lord Salis- 
bury's, Lord Beaconsfield's, and Mr. Hardy's words must be 
taken altogether as an augury of what is to come, and the 
nation may decide whether it likes better the trembling 
timidity of Lord Derby or the frank manliness of Mr. Hardy. 

Never were there truer words than Mr. Hardy's—** that by 
'* deferring the time for action, England will weaken herself 
** for future effort, when war will come down on her heavily 
'• and earnestly, and against her will." 

At this moment of writing England holds the Vey of the 
position in her hand. The Asiatic shores of the Bosphorus 
are not yet armed against her, the batteries on this side still 
confront, in friendly hands, those on the European side, and 
so the passage to the Black Sea is still open to British fleets. 
Austria is at this moment so situated that if England fires 
a shot, she mttsi join or she will have a revolution in Hungary. 
The Roumanian army, reinforced by Austria, can hold the line 
of the Danube, and, with the British fleet in the Black Sea, 
keep the Russian troops in Bulgaria and Roumelia absolutely 
as hostages. 

All this may change suddenly, and it is on this change 
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that Russia counts, and so diplomatises, negotiates, and 
delays until Germany intervenes or Austria gets once more 
faint-hearted, or Ahmed Vef}k dies of a malady often fatal 
to the enemies of Russia, and iti succeeded by the bought 
and sold Pashas, whose names need not be mentioned. 

Or peradvenlure there might be a change of Ministry in 
England, and Lords Granville and Argyle might come into 
power, with the Earl of Derby as a supplementary hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, which is the highest post he 
can aspire to after his attempt at political suicide. 

Be this as it may, since neither Lords, Commons, nor 
country are as yet to be let into the secrets of the Execu- 
tive, it behoves every man in the nation to make up his 
mind distinctly. 

No man loves war in the abstract, unless he be a scoun- 
drel or a maniac; but the issue is now narrowed to this — 
Will England fight now, or will she let herself be gulled by 
promises, befooled, and duped as she has been for the last 
two years? — gulled by promises and compromises, which 
every man knows in his heart will never be kept, but which 
some pretend to believe, lest their own pockets should suffer. 
If such there be, let them bear in mind Mr. Hardy's warn- 
ing, that if they trust false delusions now, war will one day 
come down on them heavily, earnestly, and against their will. 



RESTORATION OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

(From ihe Keis;hley Herald^ April 6, 1878.) 

Letter to the Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 

Committee. 

SIR, — I have been wishing to write to you for some time. 
I was so much gratified by your letter upon the words of 
Mr. Bright. You have now done indeed a good work in 
putting forward your " Protest against going to .war with the 
" Declaration of Paris hanging round our necks." There are 
most excellent and remarkable passages in it. I have sent it 
to a gentleman abroad, one of those who learnt from Mr. 
Urquhart, as you did, to understand the importance of that 
question, who is perfectly convinced that the Turks would 
have triumphed even as it was, with all the disadvantages on 
their side under which the war commenced, but for the false 
direction given from Constantinople. This is supposed to 
have been caused by jealousy on the part of a clique of Pashas 
who feared that the General who might succeed in defeating 
the Russians would have such power that he would sweep 
away all existing abuses, and supersede the corrupt influences 
existing at Constantinople. Had Osman Pasha been that 
man, he was a real Turk, and would doubtless have 
saved the Empire twice over. Suleyman seems to be of 
a dangerous character, not willing to be ever second 
in command, and is accused of having sacrificed his 
country to his own ambition. I cannot but think that 
Russian gold must also have been at work at Constantinople, 
and that the long period during which General Ignatieff 
. reigned supreme there, had been turned to account in various 
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ways. It was quite proved that the son of Server Pasha had 
received Russian money ; Server Pasha, long Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and also the one who re-opened the Catholic 
Armenian Question, after it had been settled most equitably 
and satisfactorily between Ali Pasha and a Cardinal 
Franchi. The former died before the document was actuallv 
signed, and Server Pasha signed a despatch withdrawing from 
the settlement that had been made. It was said that he was 
known at Constantinople as " Server-off," the Russian form of 
his name — that is, he was known by all to be Russian. It is 
this very man who was first sent as Plenipotentiary to the 
Russian camp. Russia must surely have counted on all these 
circumstances in her favour when she determined on playing 
her last card, which crossing the Danube evidently was. 

Even now it seems to me the position might easily be 
reversed, and everything saved. We have but to act 
as though we were what we are, the second Mussulman 
Power of the world, and allow the Mussulmans in India 
to come to the defence of the Sultan. Any act by 
which we placed ourselves by the side of Turkey, would 
rally all the people of the Turks to us, no matter what 
engagements the Government may have taken. But such a 
step is exactly what the English Government does not take. 
I confess that to see that the supposed act of vigour consisted 
in placing our fleet in a position of extreme peril, exposed to 
the very Power whom we were supposed to be acting against, 
and that the act was not universally reprobated and denounced 
as one either of treachery or madness made me think of the 
expression often used by Mr. Urquhart of a nation having 
entered into the stage of " second childhood," and that this 
instance of it surpasses everything that even he could have 
imagined. Is it not the case that our fleet is in danger from 
Russia? Their soldiers do not indeed occupy the forts of 
Gallipoli, but they command Constantinople, and how could 
our fleet prevent them from actually occupying it ? The Sultan 
then is at their mercy, and he is the Sovereign of the forts which 
command the exit from the waters where lie our ships. It is 
not then necessary to suppose a secret treaty between Turkey 
and Russia : what is evident to all the world is enough to 
determine the position. The way to turn this state of things 
to account seems to me to be this. To show that the presence 
of our fleet in the Sea of Marmora must be looked on as a 
pledge given by the Government that they are going to defend 
Turkey, for otherwise that fleet has been placed at the mercy 
of England's enemies, and becomes a hostage in their hands. 

In the presence of such circumstances, and such a state of 
things, what can each man do who is not blind like the rest 
but continue more ardently than ever the struggle with the 
ignorance and indifference around him. If it seems utterly 
hopeless and impossible to attempt to move the nation — that 
is, to accomplish such a change in popular feeling as would 
alter the policy of the country, there still remains much to 
be done. 

You, who know, are the salt to preserve our country and 
people from absolute corruption. Every individual you gain 
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is therefore a real conquest. In view of the very grave events 
through which we may have to pass before long, it is impossible 
to say beforehand how much each man who has in him the 
heart of a loyal subject and good citizen, and the knowledge 
of the law and of the circumstances to direct him, may not be 
able to accomplish. 

To see that the teaching you have received is fully justified 
by all that happens is a great means of becoming more con- 
fident, and therefore more zealous and powerful. I feel this 
myself, and wish therefore to point it out to you. Will not in 
that sense the ytiy calamities that will come upon us be a 
proof that all we have been taught is true? Did not Mr. 
Urquhart tell us that such must be the end of the course 
pursued by every Government since Lord Palmerston took 
possession of the Foreign Office. I need only now remind 
you of the concluding words of the letter to the Glasgow 
Merchants, which forms the introduction to " Diplomatic 
** Transactions in Central Asia,'* written October i6th, 1839 : 
— ** The result I anticipate, unless another spirit is awakened 
" in this country, and another policy pursued, is the lossoflndia^ 
** and with it the general dismemberment of the Empire and 
" the fall of Britain." 

No Government has reversed the course of policy then 
entertd upon, a new spirit has not been awakened in the 
country, and you see what is now passing before our eyes, so 
manifestly pointing to the proximate loss of India. 

£ut there is also a striking lesson to be learnt — as it seems 
to me — from what is now happening in England itself. What 
must appear most remarkable to an intelligent and instructed 
spectator who looks upon England to-day ? Helplessness. I 
do not mean in the Government ; for that conclusion, which 
would naturally be arrived at by a study of the course it has 
pursued, cannot be maintained. There is one member of it, at 
all events, who is not intellectually helpless, and the honour 
and interest of the country must have been sacrificed through 
some hidden cause which perhaps will never be revealed. The 
helplessness of which I speak is in the nation, and is specially 
shown in those who are not satisfied with the course pursued 
by the Government. For that being the case, they are not 
able to follow the natural course under such circumstances. 
They do not attack that Government and petition the 
Sovereign to call other men to her counsels. No ; the course 
they have pursued is to support the Government whose con- 
duct they disapprove — that is, meetings are called in that 
sense, and speeches are made and resolutions carried, by 
which they hope, under the semblance of supporting the 
Government, to get it do something which it has not hitherto 
done. For myself, I cannot think that this will succeed ; for 
it to do so, we must suppose that what is chiefly wanted to 
make the Cabinet act as it ought to do is popular support ; 
that, therefore, it has hitherto been kept from defending 
England's ** interests" (of which it talked so much) by a want 
of that support. But, however this may be, it is evident that 
such a course has been followed by those who desire to 
oppose Russia, and who greatly fear from her present pre- 
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ponderance, only because no better one seemed to them 
practicable. This means that it is no use to try and to turn 
out the present Ministry, because the Government which 
would thtn come in in its place would be much worse. 

But what is this but exactly what Mr. Urquhart always 
told you would be the case ? And that as the natural, the 
inevitable result of the system of government which takes its 
rise in contending political parties and is conducted by an 
irresponsible body of men, whose deliberations are carried on 
in a secrecy which includes the Sovereign herself, whose 
servants these men are supposed to be. 

In conclusion, let me put to you one question — Is it really 
impossible to get a public meeting together on the ground?, 
not of supporting the Government or urging it to an energetic 
course, but on the grounds that the leaders of both Parties 
have proved themselves incompetent, and that therefore the 
time has come for the people to appeal directly to the 
Sovereign, whose knowledge, whose character, whose capacity, 
whose past conduct, and whose evident interest all point to 
Her as disposed to listen to them and to desire what they 
desire, and who could extricate the nation out of their dilemma 
by the exercise of her undoubted prerogative ? — that is to say, 
to address the Crown to summon as of old the Privy Council, 
and to abolish by so doing the illegal and, as now proved, 
absolutely incompetent body called the Cabinet Council. 
If a meeting on those grounds could be called anywhere in 
England, that place, I should think, would be your own town 
of Keighley. Your Committee has just now distinguished 
itself by this ** protest" in reference to the "Declaration of 
Paris." In your town, meetings have over and over again 
been held on this subject. To your neighbours, therefore, the 
proposition would be nothing new that a body who, in such an 
emergency as the present, do not dare to speak of our maritime 
rights and to meet the aggressions of Russia, carried on by 
trampling on all treaties by their reassertion, are not compe- 
tent to direct the affairs of the country, and ought to be super- 
seded, not by another set of men who have made it their 
avowed policy to resign those rights and not to oppose Russia, 
but by the re-establishment of the ancient mode of government 
of this kingdom — that by a Council which would include men 
of all political opinions. 

Already some men on both sides of the House have ex- 
*pressed the desire that all factious feeling should be laid aside. 
But how is that to be done, so as to save the country ? Such 
expressions only mean that the acts of the Government have 
not to be criticised by those in Opposition, and that so it is 
to have carte blanche and the whole power of the country 
placed in its hands by unlimited confidence, unless such a step 
as I have suggested be taken. — I remain. Sir, your humble and 
obedient servant, Caritas. 

Mr. Butterfield, Keighley. 

22nd March, 1878. 
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THE INTERLUDE, 

AS one act of that drama called the Eastern Question is 
over, before the curtain is raised again it may be well 
to pass in hasty review the incidents of which we have been 
compelled to be spectators ; and the opportunity may as well 
be taken when that body of persons called the Parliament of 
England have retired from the stage for a time, after talking as 
garrulously and as unprofitably as the chorus in a Greek play. 

We have no means of knowing how many acts the tragedy 
or comedy in question is to consist of. Only of this we are 
certain, that the act just over is not to be the concluding one ; 
for of this the principal performers have assured us. Lord 
Salisbury's ingenious comparison of the Berlin Convention 
with the Treaty of Vienna was only introduced in an after- 
dinner speech as a demand on the credulity of his hearers. 
Men are not usually very logical after a Lord Mayor's banquet, 
nor would the early training of all the guests present at any 
time have enabled them to detect the fallacy in the noble 
Marquis's syllogism, which he stated thus : — 

The Treaty of Vienna was much criticised at the time. 
After the Treaty of Vienna there was no great European war 
for forty years. Therefore because the Berlin Convention has 
been much criticised, there will be no war any more. Q.E,D, 

The act which has just ended may be broadly said to have 
begun about three years ago. It commenced with a war in 
Bosnia. It ends in the same way, also with a war in the same 
province. Its 'next scene was the outbreak of a Bulgarian 
conspiracy to massacre Mohammedans, it concludes with a 
general massacre of Mohammedans by Bulgars. It began with 
a solemn Treaty between England and Turkey for the defence 
of the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire ; 
it ends with a Convention for the same purpose. It began 
with Russian assurances of moderation and benevolence, and 
these accompany the fall of the drop scene. Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury have been called before the footlights to 
receive the applause of the spectators, and these sapient 
ones are left to criticise the past performance, and to guess 
and wonder, if it so pleases them, wliat is taking place 
behind the curtain amongst the carpenters, actors, prompter, 
and stage manager, and what will be the next mist-en-schte 
when the curtain rises again. 

People pay something for going to see a play, and there is 
a theory that they may thence learn something in manners or 
morals, or, at least, that they may be amused. It is 
worth while trying to find out how this applies in the present case. 

Most undoubtedly the nation has paid a certain number 
of millions as a first instalment, nor need the inquiry be made 
here when and to what amount another contribution will be 
demanded. He must be a very sanguine man indeed who 
supposes that the reckoning is finally settled. For this we 
have certain value received in the shape of increased know- 
ledge, which may be concisely recapitulated. 

The tripartite Treaty between Great Britain, Austria, and 
France, signed on the 13th April, 1856, guaranteed jointly 
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and severally the independence and the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and by Article ii declared that any 
infraction of the stipulations of the said Treaty should be " con- 
" sidered by the Powers signing the present Treaty as a castis 
" belli. They will without delay determine among themselves 
** as to the employment of their military and naval forces." 

Austria is employed at this moment in invading a province 
of Turkey, and England is using her naval and military forces 
in securing possession of an island which is Turkish territory. 

This being the upshot of the contract which was binding 
two years ago, the intermediate steps have to be considered, 
and it may be confidently affirmed that no romance or play ever 
contained such instances of perfidy, imbecility, and villainy. 

It has been said. Let byegones be byegones, why rake up 
again the animosities which it may be hoped the future will 
bury ? The answer is, the men are yet among us, living and 
acting, who have brought about a shameful series of events ; 
the same men will again bring about similar events unless 
the nation is awakened by the review of the past to the 
sense of the danger of the future. 

Primarily, therefore, on Mr. Gladstone must rest the charge 
of having, by his speeches, meetings, and pamphlets, raised 
an agitation which his servile band of imitators helped to excite 
into madness, and which drove this nation to break its treaties, 
and therefore to violate its honour. 

Then came the turn of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, 
and Lord Derby. The last took the occasion of insulting the 
Sultan at the moment when he had just been called to the 
throne under circumstances the most painful and distressing. 
The second, at the Conference of Constantinople, was sedulous 
to enter into the most close and confidential alliance with 
General Ignatieff, the Russian Ambassador, the very person 
whose insidious advice had brought the late unhappy Abdul 
Aziz to repudiate the Ottoman debt, and to denude Roumelia 
of regular Turkish troops at the moment of the first Bulgarian 
outbreak. Further, Lord Salisbury attempted to impose on a 
Sovereign in alliance with the Queen, and whose independence 
had been guaranteed by England, the surrender of that inde- 
pendence by accepting the presence of foreign governors and 
a foreign gendarmerie in his provinces. 

On Lord Beaconsfield rests the responsibility of the whole. 
When the time comes for a mourning country to erect a 
monument in Westminster Abbey, these words spoken on 
Saturday, the 28th July, 1878, should be engraven on it : — 

" One of the results of my attending the Congress of Berlin has been 
" to prove what I always suspecied to be an absolute facf, that this 
** horrible devastating war which has just terminated would not have 
'* taken place if England had spoken with the necessary firmness.*' 

More appalling words were never spoken by a Minister of 
State. Here is the most powerful man of the most powerful 
country in the world, having the full confidence and support 
of his Royal Mistress, having an overwhelming majority in 
Parliament with him, having the support of the nation outside, 
SUSPECTING that he could have stopped the war that has taken 
place, SUSPECTING, that is, that he might have supported the 
Treaty by which his country was bound, and not finding his 
suspicions proved until at a Congress he accedes to another 
Treaty, by which the ally, whose integrity and independence 
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England had guaranteed, has his dominions dismembered, and 
his independent administration of what remains surrendered 
together with a portion of territory to England the guarantor. 

And with this the British spectators are delighted. 
The promises of Ministers pass as current coin, and their 
refussd to give the nation one scintilla of information as to their 
future action is met by an overpowering vote of confidence. 

Ghastly as some of the incidents have been, there has 
been a low comedy mixed with them, reminding us of the 
Fourberies de Scapin. We do not allude here to the dexter- 
ous trick by which the two unfortunate valets de cornktUy Derby 
and Carnarvon, were supplanted, nor to that arrangement so 
familiar to playgoers and sensational novel readers, where the 
crafty, designing, and successful schemer outwits the duller 
knaves, his confederates, by getting them to sign a secret 
agreement with him. The Salisbury Circular, the Salisbuiy- 
Schouvaloff Memorandum, the Salisbury instruction to Lord 
Odo Russell, and Mr. Cross's letter to the same are trite and 
stale imitations from second-rate descriptions of operations by 
such firms as Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. 

But the Opposition objections to the Treaty and Conven- 
tion have been real burlesque, and many of their leaders 
themselves know it. 

The simulated attack on the Ministry, on the ground that 
England will be engaged in war by her present engagements 
with Turkey, when every man knows that peace at any price — 
peace under any degradation — is now the pole-star of Con- 
servative as of Liberal policy, of Beaconsfield and Salisbury 
as of Gladstone and Forster, can only be equalled for absurdity 
by the pretended gravity with which the Ministers meet the 
charge — ^as if, on any occasion whatever, they would venture to 
use the word war when the Russian Ambassador, whether 
Schouvaloff or another, defied them to utter it. 

Just at this moment there has arrived intelligence which, 
like the programme on a playbill, may indicate to the 
practical habiiuk when the next act will begin — 

THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

Berlin, August loth. 
The Russian expedition in Central Asia aims at the occupation of 
the six minor khanates betnreen the southern course of the Amu Darya 
and Hindoo Koosh — viz., Kara Zin, Shugnal, Darvas, Sarikol, and 
Vakhan. Of these khanates, the three first are independent ; Sarikol 
belongs to Kash^ar, while the Vakhan Emir is a feudatory of the Khan 
of Afghanistan. The occupation of Vakhan will reduce the distance 
between the Russian and English frontiers to about 325 miles. From 
Vakhan there are roads to India over the intervening plateau easily 
passable in summer, but not so in winter. 

We have been told by Lord Beaconsfield that there is 
room enough in Asia for England and Russia. Some of 
Mr. Gladstone's enthusiastic supporters have uttered the 
aspiration — "Perish India 1" The Government organ, the Times ^ 
has announced the intentions of the Czar to annex Afghanis* 
tan step by step. Now that we have ceded the Armenian 
fortresses to that Potentate, and have given him supreme 
control over Persia, we may well occupy our time 
during the entr'acte in speculating and guessing on what 
spectacle the curtain will next rise ; whether an Afghan war 
and an Indian insurrection will dismay or gratify the one or 
other faction, or whether it is within the bounds of possibility 
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" is dead, and we had no means of stopping the villain ; we 
** have only now to apply ourselves to protecting the family of 
** the victim for the future." 

The law of England calls on every man to raise the hue 
and cry and to do all that in him lies to arrest the felon and 
bring him to trial, if only for the security of the whole com- 
munity. 

Public law is only the extension of private and municipal 
law, and we are at this moment in a condition when the 
application of the law is required, if it ever were so in any 
State or under any circumstances. 

Of course nations are not absolutely murdered like men, 
but there is an oppression and a tyranny worse than actual 
murder to a nation, worse than the pangs of a violent death 
are to an individual. Such has been the fate of Poland, such 
of Circassia, such of the Turcoman tribes ; such is now at this 
moment that of the mountaineers in the Rhodope Balkan, and 
such of the Lazis of Batoum. 

Are we to say — " Poland has been crushed in spite of the 
" Treaties which guaranteed her constitution ; it is a fait 
" accompli — let us hear no more of it. Circassia has been 
" enslaved and depopulated in spite of England having 
" declared her independence in 1856 and 1858;* it is a/a// 
" accompli — let us drop the subject. The Turcomans were 
** massacred in spite of Count Schouvaloflf's pledges and 
" promises ; it is a fait accompli, and ought not to be referred 
" to again. 

" The Balkan mountaineers and the Lazistanis had their 
" nationality guaranteed to them by England as inhabitants 
" of an integral part of the Sultan's dominions. They have 
" been handed over by Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury to 
** the tender mercies of Russia. It was a very clever transac- 
" tion, and got us honourably out of a great difficulty ; or it 
" was a dishonourable trick, but then we got the Island of 
" Cyprus in exchange. As the thing has been done now, it 
" is no use going back on the past ; let us apply ourselves to 
'* ameliorating the condition of so much of Turkey as is left." 

If you connived with a man's murderer, and let him 
escape, ensuring him in the possession of the booty which was 
the motive for the assassination, it would be strange if the 
widow and children should feel such a deep debt of gratitude 
to you as to accept your proposal to keep house for them in 
future, not even if you promised to protect them from the 
Russian on condition, and only on condition, of your having 
the entire management of the family affairs ; and this and 
nothing else is the proposal of the Berlin Convention, and 
there are people in England who believe that this can come 
to pass. They believe that good can come out of evil, that 
the Turkish people must love us dearly, and must admire and 
respect us for our own conduct to them, and must delight in 
our interference, and must be prepared to receive all Lord 

* See "Correspondence respecting the Regalations issued by the 
" Russian Government in regard to Trade with the Eastern Coast of the 
*' Black Sea. Presented to the House of Commons by Command of 
'* Her Majesty, in pursuance of their Address dated February 17, 1863." 
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Sandon's catalogue of steam ploughs and so forth as 
blessings. 

They have, indeed, marvellous faith, these good men. 
They believe a new order of things is going to begin. They 
have forgotten the words of the Russian gentleman to Mr. 
Layard, vtde his despatch of the 30th May, 1877 : — 

'' Russia looks upon the establishment of a Constitution and a Parlia- 
" ment by the Turkish Government as an insult and a defiance to her. 
" Their existence would alone furnish us with a sufficient reason to make 
•* war upon Turkey." 

They believe that Russia desires to see Asiatic Turkey 
rich, prosperous, and powerful, or that she will look calmly on 
while we are bestowing on her those blessings of civilisation 
which are such fine-sounding words in men's mouths at home 
here — those blessings of civilisation which assuredly Russia 
will permit to be introduced into the co-limited country she 
covets, provided she sees they are likely to break down the 
martial pirit of the Ottoman, but which most a ssuredly she 
will not allow if they seem likely to develop his wealth and 
material resources, unless, indeed, it be to give the Sultan 
assets to meet that claim for war indemnity which, as Lords 
Beaconstield and Salisbury slipped it out of discussion at the 
Congress, has it seems now equally slipped out of the recol- 
lection of Englishmen, who seem unconscious that to de- 
velop the resources of Turkey in Asia is but to supply Russia 
with a cheque-book to draw on a new bank. 

But England is so great and powerful, and such a mighty 
nation, and so wise and go od that she is quite able to make 
Asia Minor a new Paradise if the stupid Turks will only let 
her. Leaving aside for the moment the consideration of the 
blessings we have brought to the nations of India in the shape 
of salt and other taxation, periodical famines, which, unlike 
Akhbar and Aurungzebe, we have taken no precautions to pre 
vent, giving as we have with one hand competitive examina- 
tions and educational smattering, and prohibitory press laws 
with the other, we have to deal in Asia Minor with a race 
whose sobriety will be shocked by the drunkenness they will see 
in those we shall bring to construct railroads, and whose sense 
of decorum, politeness, cleanliness, and morality will be out- 
raged every hour by the European proittairts who will follow the 
advanced guard of speculative financiers and concessionaries. 
And the gentlemen who believe in the Berlin Convention 
imagine that thus the condition of Asia Minor will be 
advantaged, and that the abuses of separate jurisdiction and 
sanctuary for privileged and protected individuals which have 
been abolished throughout Christendom, and which had under 
the notorious capitulations been the curse of the Ottoman 
Empire, are to be revived under some new scheme of English 
consular superintendents, directed from the Foreign Ofhce in 
Downing Street, to become the magician's wand, and to turn 
back the onward course of Russia on her advance to Persia 
and India. 

The destruction of Turkey is not 9^ fait accompli, nor is the 
final acquiescence of England in it ; the advance of Russia 
will continue as long as the cold wind blows from the pole» 
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and England is not as yet materially destroyed. Shaken and 
enfeebled as is the house of Othman, the vigour of the race 
which accepted that house as its chief is unimpaired, and as 
M. Hue heard, at the encampments in the vast plains he tra- 
versed, the old ancestral songs whose burthen is '' Reveal thy- 
'* self once more, O Timour ! " distracted and faction-torn as 
is Elngland^ let us recover from our present imbecility and make 
atonement for the indifference with which we have sacrificed 
friend after friend, and even at this late hour a remnant of 
our power may perhaps be saved 

But this will not be effected by keeping on our present 
Hne and living from hand to mouth; and even less so by 
tinkering with and trying to change such institutions as we 
have left. If there is to be a new National Party to recover 
England, it must be composed of men who will apply them- 
selves to learning what international rights and duties are, to 
understand that there is no separate standard between States 
and individuals, and that as the criminal and civil law knows 
no difference between man and man, so the principles of law 
between nation and nation cannot vary. 

Then it will be seen how Russia naturally has gained her 
advantage by England's connivance in her violation of law, 
and this by the subservience or ignorance of successive English 
Ministers ; it will be seen also that the secret diplomatic 
transactions which, having done these things and have been 
constantly accepted by the nation, have been also offences 
against the law, and that by means of phrases such as policy, 
expediency, and other ambiguous terms invented to cover 
illegal transactions, well-meaning men have been led to accept 
in public matters that which they would condemn in private 
ones. These axioms being understood and acted on, the 
reversal and recovery would come of themselves. 



The official bulletins from Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
brief and reserved, but we understand that the capture of 
Serajevo and the further advance of the army has caused most 
serious losses. A whole company (240 men) was surrounded, 
half of the men killed, and the rest taken prisoners. At 
Banjaluka a revolt has broken out in the rear of the 
Austrians. 
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In consequence of the gravity of the situation, the Emperor 
of Austria has decided not to leave Vienna. All projects for 
shooting excursions near Ischl and in the Styrian Mountains 
have been abandoned. 






The Prince of Montenegro is again mobilising his army. 
We are informed that all preparations have been made to send 
a corps under Petro Paulovitch to the northern frontier, and 
one under Simonitch into Herzegovina, while a third under 
Milan Wukovitch is to watch the movements of the Albanian 
League. The second corps will consist of no less than 12,000 
men, and 100 guns are ready for action. 
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CENTRAL ASIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 

WHERE there is faction judgment is suspended, for 
to belong to a faction is to follow a leader, right 
or wrong, and this necessitates inventing excuses for the 
leader, and therefore compels a man to pervert his own 
intelligence, to give up all the advantage of his own prior 
knowledge and past experience, and to accept that which his 
cotnmanding officer asserts to be expedient instead of that 
which he knows himself to be right. 

This is the case with England now. It is held by one 
faction that to disapprove of the Berlin capitulation and to 
expound the calamities it will bring is virtually " to help the 
*' enemy," or, in other words, to invite Mr. Gladstone's Party 
back to power. Similarly it is held by the other faction that 
to denounce Mr. Gladstone's agitation, and to enunciate that 
Russia has designs dangerous to England, is to admire all that 
Lord Beaconsfield has done, to avow that he has brought 
back peace with honour, and to approve of the partition of 
Turkey. The maxim of Admiral Blake was — "We have 
** nothing to do with Parties. Our business is to keep 
** foreigners from fooling us." This with the present generation 
is a mere dead letter, A casual phrase in a provincial paper 
puts the modern doctrine emphatically thus — ** The fact is we 
'' cannot indulge in any more sensations, and we will not." 

It is not, however, given to mortal man to say, " Hence- 
'^ forward I will have no more troubles nor cares. I have 
'' much goods laid up for many years. I will take mine ease 
" — eat, drink, and be merry." Whenever this state of njind 
is found. Nemesis is nigh at the door, and at this moment for 
this nation there is a warning of something to come which 
might well startle even the indifferent, were it not that an 
indifference to public concerns, which is evinced by trusting 
implicitly to this or that Party leader, is to the body politic 
what a lethargy is to the body corporeal, the forerunner and 
prognosticating sign of a catastrophe. 

As aforesaid, the effect of faction has been to drive into 
Lord Beaconsfield's arms some men who abhorred the ** Bui- 
'* garian horrors" agitation and the tortuous vacillation of 
Lord Derby. Gentlemen have been heard to say, " Now we 
" have been brought so near to Russia we shall be compelled 
" to act " — as if action could be expected from the statesmen 
whose only defence for their own conduct has been to 
publish that notorious treaty map, and point triumphantly 
to it, with the boast that they have not assented to Russia's 
annexation of the whole of Turkey in Europe, and have merely 
given up to her the Quadrilateral and all the strategetic posi- 
tions, as well as the fortresses in Armenia which command 
the road from the Black Sea to Persia and India. 

How are we going to act now that we are brought so near 
to Russia in Central Asia ? Are we to endorse the Premier's 
dogma that there is room enough for both of us ? or does Sir 
N. Chamberlain's mission mean something even graver and 
more alarming? Is there to be another Mghan war like that 
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of forty years ago ? Some of the present generation may 
be unacquainted with the incidents of that disastrous event, and 
it may therefore be well to sketch them here. 

In 1837 Sir A. Bumes, British Envoy at the Court of Dost 
Mahomed, strongly urged the necessity of cultivating that 
Prince's friendship, and was as strongly opposed to the course 
pursued by the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, and the 
British Government in invading Afghanistan and setting up 
Shah Shoojah. Sir A. Burnes was therefore withdrawn from 
Caubul, and the British expedition was sent to depose Dost 
Mahomed and raise Shah Shoojah in his place. After a great 
sacrifice of life, the expedition succeeded in th's. Sir A. 
Burnes was induced to accompany the expedition. 

In 1 84 1 Sir A. Bumes*s forebodings were confirmed. The 
tribes of Afghanistan rose in insurrection, and he was one of 
the first victims to their fury. The insurrection spread 
throughout the country. The English commander was obliged 
to commence. his retreat to British India in the middle of 
winter, and a wholesale massacre of the British Army took 
place in the Khyber Pass, scarcely a man of them returning to 
tell the tale. 

Another army was sent, which, after effecting the liberation 
of the English prisoners and wrecking Caubul as an act of 
revenge, finally retired from Afghanistan, and the idea of 
another hostile expedition to that region has been from that 
time forth a thought of fear to all the wisest Indian statesmen. 

In the year 1838, amongst other pretexts for the invasion 
of Afghanistan and dethronement of Dost Mahomed, the 
main one was the alleged presence of the Russian Envoy, 
Vikovitch, at his Court, and his mixing himself up with Semi- 
vitch's Russian intrigues. But at that time Russia was a long 
way off from Afghanistan, and she found it impossible to 
advance to Khiva, as Perovski and Kovalevski's expeditions 
showed. 

Since then she has been enabled to join the line of Eastern 
Siberia with that of the Syr-Daria, and having acquired the 
Amur river in China, has drawn a distinct military frontier 
from thence to the mouth of the Jaxartes in the Sea of Aral. 
In the words of the Prime Minister, "she has conquered 
" Tartary," she has subdued the tribes of the Caucasus, whose 
independence was asserted by England, and who were the 
defenders of the barrier which divided her Western posses- 
sions from her Eastern conquests. She has just had the 
military line through Turkey handed over to her, coupled, it 
is true, with a vague intimation that, under certain contin- 
gencies, England will expostulate if she seizes any more 
Turkish tenitory j but she is perfectly well aware that such an 
intimation in reality means nothing at all, and that the 
English diplomatists have left their Queen and country the 
largest possible loophole of escape from the inconvenience 
of ever attempting seriously to resist her. 

She has, therefore, gained the most enormous moral 
influence by her recent triumphs at Berlin. She is able to 
point to Turkey partitioned ; to England befooled, outwitted, 
and submissive ; to the other nations of Europe as so many 
satellites and vassals only employed in recording her con- 
quests and registering her decrees 3 and all this time she is 
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absolutely without any naval power and with her military 
greatness crippled, impaired, and shown to be based on a 
system radically unsound. But the Princes of Asia, Shere 
Ali included, look to results, and the results of the Berlin 
Congress have been so magnificent for Russia, and so humUia- 
ting to England, that to them the Muscovite towers over 
the other feeble Franks as the conqueror of Islam and the 
conqueror of the Conquerors of India. 

Here, then, is our dilemma, and it is one which tlie 
action of the British Plenipotentiaries at . the Congress has 
brought about Are we to oppose Russia's advance to 
Afghanistan, or are we not? If we are to do so, how is it 
to be done? Is Sir N. Chamberlain to threaten a new 
invasion of Afghanistan, or is he not ? 

However much the factions may dislike it, we are com- 
pelled to turn back again to the negotiations in London 
with Count Schouvaloff and the outcome of them at Berlin. 

Can it be expected that Sir N. Chamberlain, if sent to 
Caubul to outbrag Russia, as it appears he is, will be any 
more successful there than were Lords Beacon sfield and 
Salisbury the other day. In diplomacy vestigia nulla relrorsum 
is the motto, of the Cabinet of St Petersburg \ once the 
Muscovite foot is set down, smooth words will not make it 
withdraw. To effect a withdrawal requires such diplomatists 
as was Nadir Shah, who at the head of his armies put the 
Russian frontiers back for half a century ; and it would seem 
that modem Englishmen have not, hearts nor hands for this. 

But if Sir N. Chamberlain cannot outbrag Russia, what are 
the British Government and the Governor-General to do ? Of 
course they will write a great many despatches ; and equally 
of course the Government organs (or nearly the whole of the 
Press) will represent the transaction as a magnificent diplo- 
matic triumph ; but will they try the Khyber Pass again, and 
march another army on Caubul? This was madness forty 
years ago ; now it would not alone be madness, but the suicide 
of the maniac added to the burning of the city in which he 
dwells. 

For if there were discontent in India in 1840, there is ten- 
fold more now. If there were elements of danger then, they are 
infinitely multiplied now. The Sepoy mutiny taught the natives 
one lesson — that of our power ; it also taught them another — 
namely, how irresistible a combination against us, such as did not 
take place then, would be. But words on this are useless; even 
Lord Salisbury roust know that another Afghan War, and new 
English reverses, must bring about the loss of India, and that 
to invade, conquer, and hold Afghanistan is equally impossible 
to effect, and equally certain to bring about rebellion in our 
own possessions. 

The other horn of the dilemma is for the British Envoy to 
go to Caubul, to find that there Shere Ali has determined to cast 
in his lot with the Russians, to bully and to find bullying useless, 
to threaten and to find his threats disregarded, and to return 
to British territory, leaving the Ameer more than ever con- 
vinced of the power of " the great Prince who conquered Tar- 
'* tary," and ready, if prompted by that great Prince's envoys, 
to kindle a flame on our frontier which may spread from Lahore 
to Calcutta. 
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Granted that the idea of a Russian invasion of India is 
impossible and absurd ; not so absurd and impossible is the 
process of pushing on an ambitious Prince and a race of 
warlike proclivities, and of stirring up adroitly all the elements 
of disaffection which exist,, as has just been done in Turkey. 
It is no plan of Russia to measure her strength with that of 
England, but it is her long-matured design to bring about 
insurrection and war and anarchy in Hindostan, and then to 
march in as friend and pacificator. 

" Perish India ! " says one of the English factions. *' Put 
'^ your trust in Lord Beaconsfield/' says another. '* No use 
*' going back upon the past," say both. Meanwhile our wise- 
acres cram our schoolboys with last century's history for 
competitive examinations, and yet pretend to say that a sponge 
should be passed over the events of the last three years. 

We assert again that to save England in Asia the blow has 
to be struck against Russia in Europe. If the hands which 
now hold power be too timid and faltering, the truth must 
not be concealed either out of compliment to them or because 
it is unpalatable to their rivals. On the contrary, it must be 
reiterated again and again ; for the occasion is certain to come 
once more, and it may be that our words, weak as they are, 
may find a responsive echo in the hearts of some few who can 
understand that they owe a duty to their country paramount 
to that demanded by a Party. 



THE PROSPECT. 

{Abbreviated for want of space,) 

THE plaudits have scarcely died away that were rained 
over the Peace with Honour brought back from Berlin, 
and lo ! the stem facts are already justifying the assertion 
which we made as soon as the shameful compact was dis- 
closed, that there is neither Peace nor Hononr in it. The 
Russians have been established in the heart of Turkey by 
the consent of Europe for a year, and it is apparent that 
they will employ that year in simply exterminating the Turks, 
in taking possession of all Turkish property, and handing il 
over to their own creatures, the Bulgarians. War is succeeded 
by organised plunder and massacre, and when the occupation 
is over it will be found that Russia has prepared the ground 
for the next step to be taken when she pleases, in such a 
fashion that resistance will be next to impossible. In Asiatic 
as in European Turkey the same policy will be pursued ; and 
as England has been a party to handing over the unhappy 
Roumelians, so has she handed over the Lazis and all the 
neighbouring peoples to the system by which Circassia was 
depopulated in order to make it a secure possession for the 
Divine Figure from the North. 

Meantime the English people have tardily become aware 
that they, too, are vulnerable. A few movements of Russian 
troops on the Oxus, and the despatch of a Russian agent to 
Afghanistan, have revealed to them the fact that when Russia 
wishes to act upon England in Europe she has only to stretch 
out her hand towards India. 
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THE DEFENCE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

THE despatch of Sir A. H. Layard dated the 24th July, 
and published in No. 45 of the Parliamentary papers 
respecting Turkey (page 51), contains a heavy indictment 
against the British nation. It is as follows : — 

" I have • the honour to enclose copies of a report from Mr. Consul- 
** General Fawcett, and of a despatch from Vice-Consul Calvert. They 
** need no comment. The unhappy Mussulmans, without the sympathy 
** or the help of Europe, must suffer to the bitter end. Those who 
" denounced 'Bulgarian atrocities/ and incited in the cause of humanity 
" one of the most cruel and unrighteous of wars, are now silent.*' 

There is no need to give the horrible details; every 
outrage that man can commit or devil instigate has been 
perpetrated, and is still being perpetrated, against the men, 
and still more against the women, of the unhappy race whose 
crime is that they hold to the faith of Islam ; and by Mr. 
Calvert's despatch (page 53) it will be seen that those holy 
Christian men, the Bulgarian clergy, are the foremost leaders 
in deeds at which modesty, not less than humanity, shudders. 

What is the pious Lord Shaftesbury about ? Where are 
the Bishops and Archbishops, priests, and deacons of the 
Church of England, who two years ago mounted pulpits and 
platforms, prayed, preached, and declaimed against the Turks? 
Where is the reverend gentleman who supplicated the Almighty 
that the whole race might be burnt up with fire because they 
had severely repressed the commencement of that conspiracy 
to slaughter their men and dishonour their women, which is 
now being enacted before the apathetic eyes of the Christian 
world ? Where are the Nonconformist ministers who were the 
bell-wethers of anti-Turkish agitation ? Where are the orators 
of all parties who denounced the entire Ottoman people for 
the acts of a few scared and threatened militia? Where are 
those few, very few voices who dared at that time to protest ? 

Let anyone compare the "Bulgarian Horrors" of Mr. 
Gladstone two years ago with those which are being per- 
petrated at this moment now. Let him count, if he can, the 
relative number of victims; let him weigh and examine the 
circumstances and conditions of 1876 and 1878 ; let him refer 
to the files of newspapers containing reports of speeches and 
public meetings then, and note the absolute silence now ; and 
then let him deny, if he dare, the allegation so frequent in the 
mouths of foreigners — that, of all nations ever known, the 
British is the most Pharisaic and hypocritical. 

Dante assigns to hypocxites their place in the sixth circle 
of the penal gulf; not deep enough, as some of his commen- 
tators think, for hypocrisy is not more injurious to men than it 
is odious to higher Powers ; and if there were ever an instance 
of the meanest of vices more flagrant than another, it has been 
this of Englishmen inciting a lawless and unjust war by the 
cant of outraged humanity, and then, when innumerable 
instances of deeper and darker outrages are brought to their 
notice, maintaining a silence which, if it does not approve of, at 
least condones them. 
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The great Florentine condemns to a still lower circle those 
who have betrayed their friends ; and here, again, the charge 
must rest upon the British nation. Turkey has always been a 
true friend to England before and since the lime when she 
resisted Bonaparte at Acre, and by her refusal to enter into 
alliance with France enabled this country to resist the effect 
of the Continental system and the Milan decrees. Let the 
cession of Bosnia to Austria, of Batoum and Kars to Russia, 
and the taking of Cyprus by ourselves, answer whether she has 
been betrayed or not. 

To be a hypocrite is not merely to assume the pretence of 
excellence when all is base within ; the real meaning of the 
word is something more. The signification of it in the 
original language is the subordination by a man of his own 
judgment to that of another ; in other words, when a man has 
ceased to judge righteous judgment of himself, he comes to 
accept Uie decisions of others, then he brings to himself the 
necessity of defending them, and afterwards there come in 
fabrications of false reports and falsifications of inference, the 
invention of excuses, pretended justification of evil deeds on 
religious grounds, and all the other perversions of thought and 
speech which can be used to keep a nation on an evil course 
and bring it to an end. Of these, one of the commonest and 
most fatal is the condoning wrong-doing on the plea that the 
wrong -doer is a well-intentioned man, who has been led away 
by the force of circumstances, and that he must be judged by 
his intentions and not by his acts. 

Thus it has been said even by those who disapprove of the 
Berlin capitulation, and look on the recent consular reports 
with horror, " You should not attack Lord Beaconsfield ; he 
'' has been coerced by his colleagues ; if he had had his way, 
^* he would have held fast to Kars and Batoum. By attacking 
" him, as if he were the great offender, you are strengthening 
'< those who would sacrifice everything to Russia. Lords 
'' Derby and Salisbury were all along a dcag on him. He had 
'* no alternative but to do as he has done or to resign ; and 
" had he done so probably worse would have happened." 

To refute and confute assertions such as these is not diffi- 
cult where there is a mind in a fit state to receive the truth. 
It is an apology for the Premier such as he has not ventured 
on for himself. He has denied that he was coerced by his 
colleagues ; two colleagues with whom he could not agree he 
got rid of with the utmost facility. He has taken the responsi- 
bility of the Berlin transaction on himself, as he was of course 
obliged to do, being the head of the Administration, with the 
support of the Queen, the Parliament, and the nation in an 
almost unexampled degree. He knew the circumstances of 
the case as no other man knew, and he was perfectly aware 
that Russia would have surrendered every one point rather 
than face the contingency of hostilities with England. 
Besides this he knows and knew the value of the maritime 
power of England, and having suggested to a former Ministry 
how to recover it, he knew and knows that a stroke of the 
pen could effect it. 

When, then, he tells the nation that he has brought back 
peace with honour (he himself invented that rhetorical phrase 
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for the occasion), when a treaty has been signed which actually 
does not contain the word peace, either he believes what he 
says or he does not. If he believes it then the apology of hi$ 
defenders falls to the ground, for in that case he has been of 
accord with his colleagues who have been in accord with Count 
Schouvaloff; if he has not been coerced, he has done exactly 
what he intended, and he has no idea of doing otherwise. If 
the words *' Peace with honour " were used to gull and 
mystify the nation, then only one epithet can be applied to him, 
for he has deceived the nation to its detriment, the highest 
crime of which a public man can be guilty. 

The Treaty, as aforesaid, does not contain the word peace, 
and all the world can see that it has brought with it even 
greater horrors than those of that most horrible war — witness 
the scenes in Bulgaria, as referred to by Sir A. H. Layard. 
Those scenes are possible in consequence of the Berlin Treaty. 
For that Treaty Lord Beaconsfield is answerable to the English 
nation. Let Mr. Gladstone and his co-agitators bear all the 
blame of having first incited this miserable and wicked 
invasion, and of now withdrawing all those humanitarian utter- 
ances which might move the nation to expostulate at the deeds 
of those Bulgarians whom they pitied and petted before. The 
guilt of those agitators can in no sense lessen that of the 
Ministry, any more than the individual predilections of the 
members of the Ministry can be held to exculpate their 
head. 

On one point the late Prime Minister, the present Prime 
Minister, his colleagues, and the great mass of this nation are 
of accord. 

^* Let us have no fear of the Russian Hobgoblin, and let us 
*' emulate Russia in her good deeds," says Mr. Gladstone. 
" There is room enough in Asia for Russia and for us," says 
Lord Beaconsfield. '' Look at a big map and you will have no 
•* fear of Russia," says Lord Salisbury. 

Meanwhile the British nation looks on with the utmosjt 
unconcern. The horrors in Bulgaria, as all know, are prompted 
and assisted by Russia — " What is the use of our expostu- 
" lating?" says the Englishman, "we can't stop it ; the Treaty 
*' is a thing of the past. It is very sad, but it can't be helped, 
« so we had better say nothing about it. You know we can't 
" go to war with Russia." 

It is by habitual thought and habitual speech that a 
nation is raised to greatness ; it is by habitual thought and 
habitual speech that a nation is brought to ruin. When 
men are habitually just there is no danger from an external 
enemy, for none will endure wrong. In more evil days 
the peril is when justice ceases to be the guide, and fallacious 
words being unexposed are accepted as guiding thoughts 
and principles of action, till at last that worst of all con- 
ditions is reached, when men become hypocrites without 
knowing it themselves, and when wrong is thought not to 
be so very wrong, and expediency is taken as a valid 
excuse for malversation. 

If the latest news from Calcutta be authentic, events are 
pending of such gravity that it is even yet possible some 
among our countrymen may make an effort to burst the bonds 
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of indifference. We are told that if the Ameer of Cabul 
refuses the English terms he will compel the Government to 
give effect to their policy by an armed occupation of Afgha- 
nistan. We quoted on the loth of August these most remark- 
able words, written in 1876 by one who thoroughly understood 
Lord Beaconsfield : — 

" Mr. Disraeli's object will be to hide this state of things from the 
" nation under the appearance of a determination to resist Russia, and he 
" will omit no opportunity of urging the necessity and the resolution to 
" preserve our Indian possessions." 

Our quotation stopped there. The time is come for the 
next paragraph to be added. It is as follows :^ 

*' Under such circumstances, we may be thankful that it is only the 
" buying of Canal Shares and a Royal Titles Bill that he has proposed, 
" and not a new invasion of Afghanistan.*' 

We leave these words without comment, for it would be 
useless to argue with those who have forgotten the former 
invasion of Afghanistan, and cannot see what the second will 
and must bring about. But we write for those who can make 
the effort to clear their minds of prejudice engendered by 
their distrust for one public man in favour of another, the 
more dangerous because he is the more inscrutable. It is 
true Parliament is closed ; the mass of the Press is not to 
be trusted as a safeguard ; even Cabinet Councils are sus- 
pended in this holiday time, and the whole fate of the 
realm is in the hands of those who at Berlin signed that 
Treaty which has made war chronic and dishonour per- 
petual ; but at such a time, when all is apparent imbecility, 
one voice, though it be but one, which dares to speak the 
truth, may sound like a solitary trumpet-blast, wakening 
sleepers, startling cowards, so that even these dry bones 
may rise and live. 



MIDHAT PASHA has received through the Grand 
Vizier the Sultan's permission to return to Turkey, 
and will leave for Paris on Sunday next. 






We pointed out last week that the Austro-Turkish Con- 
vention was not likely to be concluded. This view is fully 
verified by our latest information. Our Vienna correspondent 
writes that, notwithstanding all Count Andrassy's efforts, the 
negotiations have come to a complete dead-lock. The Count is 
willing to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Sultan over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, but cannot agree to a definite and 
limited period being fixed for the occupation, which is the 
condition on which the Turkish Plenipotentiaries insist. 



* 
* * 



The Czar has given orders that during his stay in the 
Crimea a garrison shall be maintained at Yalta. This measure 
is generally ascribed to the fear which his Majesty entertains 
of personal attacks from the Nihilists. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 
" T F the Ameer of Cabul refuses the English terms he will 
X " compel the Government to give effect to their policy 
" by an armed occupation of Afghanistan." We quoted these 
words last week. 

Very simple words they seem to be. Thousands have read 
them, millions have passed them unnoticed, here and there one 
or two may have pondered and wondered what they meant ; 
but there is no sign that any man in these kingdoms has fully 
understood the dread portent they convey. They come to us 
at a period when the strain of attention is relaxed throughout 
the country, at a time when no question can be asked in 
Parliament, when no public meetings can be assembled, when 
no information as to what is actually being done is vouchsafed 
to the nation, and we glide on recklessly, like the ill-fated 
Eurydice, with sails set and ports open, fully trusting in the 
captain and officers, while the barometer is falling and all who 
care can see the storm-cloud. 

** An armed occupation of Afghanistan.'' That means the 
invasion of a dangerous country and of a most independent and 
warlike race, who on a former occasion exterminated our army, 
and from whose country we retired as fast as we could after 
we had entered it a second time, having then learnt what an 
armed occupation of Afghanistan meant. 

Are we not now to be told anything ? Are we not to know 
what ultimatum is sent to Shere Ali before we make war 
against him ? Are we once more to commit the crime of 
carrying fire and sword into another country without a declara- 
tion setting forth publicly the wrongs of which we complain, 
and the redress we demand ? Or are we to plunge into a 
lawless war with light hearts, without so much of a pretext as 
France had in 1870 ? Does the success of Russia so fascinate 
us that we are to imitate her attack on Turkey ? Are we to 
have no information at all on any of these points, and to 
accept the action of the Government without question, being 
fully convinced that whatever is enjoined by the Ministers 
who signed the Berlin capitulation must be right ? We may 
ask these questions, but well we know that no answer will 
come. If any man attends to public affairs at all at this 
moment, he is but occupied in preparing one Party cry or 
other for the next election. 

" If the Ameer of Cabul refuses the English terms." What 
can the English terms be? What has the Ameer done to 
alarm or offend his neighbour, the Empress of India ? What 
terms can her Imperial Majesty's Ministers be demanding 
from him ? Surely it concerns us somewhat to know, if only 
on account of income-tax and of securities guaranteed on 
Indian revenue. One ground of offence alone seems 
incredible and impossible, and yet it has been whispered. It 
has been said that we are going to make war on the Ameer of 
Cabul because he has received at his Court an envoy from our 
ally the Emperor of Russia I 

Why, we ourselves have invited him there ! At the 
beginning of the Turkish war the T^^ussian official journal told 
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us that " the English Government could not escape from this 
'* dilemma except by proclaiming that England is the first 
*« Mussulman Power in the world." The reply to this has 
been, in Lord Beaconsfield's words, that there is room enough 
in Asia for Russia and for England. Accompanying this has 
been his Lordship's acquiescence in Russia's confiscation of 
Mussulman territory, and his absolute rejection of the solution 
of the question proposed by the late Prince Consort, which was, 
as given in third volume of his life published by command of 
her Majesty, " a general defensive league for Turkey as against 
** Russia," and " any attempt to enforce demands on Turkey 
*' single-handed to constitute a casus bdlL^ Is not the rejec- 
tion of Prince Albert's advice inviting Russia to Cabul ? 

Has not the effect of the transactions between the Cabinets 
of St. James' and St. Petersburg— first those in London and 
then that in Berlin — told on every population between the 
Indus and the Pruth ? Has not the shock given to the 
character of England spread like lightning ? Has it not every- 
where produced the same effect on England's power as on 
England's character ? And could such effects be produced by 
anything which Russia could do, must they not have arisen 
from that which England did ? England has shown the nations 
of Central Asia that she has transferred her power to Russia 
for the accomplishment of Russia's designs against herself. 

We in England admit our knowledge of her designs 
against India — that is, against our very existence in tranquillity 
at home — we admit it by our talking of terms to be submitted 
10 Shere Ali ; and we admit our belief in a consequent danger. 
Again English Ministers deny that there is a danger and assert 
that Russia has neither the intention nor the power to invade 
India. " There is room enough in Asia for both of us." This, 
then, is the position. The armed occupation of Afghanistan 
would be either just or not — either expedient or not. If it be 
just it can only be so through the Ameer having attacked us, or 
broken a treaty with us, or actually injured us in some way or 
other ; it would be the mere insanity of lawlessness to allege 
that we have ground for occupying his territories because he 
has entered into an alliance with a Sovereign with whom we 
ourselves are allied and at peace. 

The justice of the enterprise, therefore, no one can assert. 
It can only be defended on the ground of expediency. That 
is to say, it must be held — if the occupation takes place — that 
it is expedient for England to commence an unjust war against 
the influence of Russia in Asia with another State, at the very 
moment when England and Russia have just negotiated a 
treaty for the partition of Turkey, by which Russia has gained 
enormous advantages in Asia solely through England's support. 

That is to say, again, that England, having allowed Russia 
to possess herself of Circassia, whose independence successive 
British Ministers admitted ; having allowed Russian influence 
to become paramount in Persia, so as to make that State a 
quasi province ; having allowed her conquest of the con- 
terminous districts in Central Asia again, on the ground that 
there is room enough in Asia for her and for us ; and, lastly, 
having joined her in the partition of the Ottoman Empire, it 
is not held to be incredible that we should attack the last 
barriers between her Asiatic possessions and ours — in other 
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words, the last barrier between us and insurrection in India. 
And men may be found to defend this attack on the ground 
that it is expedient to make war against her influence, when 
we have just let pass the occasion for taking from her every 
province she had stolen during the last hundred years, when 
we have admitted her right to break all treaties whenever she 
pleases, and to demand from our ally the Sultan an indemnity 
which virtually confiscates, for an unlimited time, the whole 
revenues of his kingdom — that ally of ours being, at the same 
time, the one who could have placed at our disposal one of 
the largest and best fighting armies in the world, which army 
this incubus of an indemnity must now almost immediately 
disband and disperse. 

It may be said we are fighting against a shadow. Is this 
suggestion of an armed occupation wholly false and unfounded? 
Then we have a right to demand its contradiction. We do 
not ask for false assurances of safety, such as are too easily 
manufactured — such, for example, as Lord Salisbury's Circular 
of the ist of April. Let us know the worst, even if we are given 
such knowledge as that of the subsequent Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
Convention. Let us not be at the mercy of scraps of intelli- 
gence sold by copying clerks to newspapers greedy for an 
increased sale. This time the intelligence would not interfere 
with diplomatic arrangements, and the thousands whose whole 
subsistence depends on money invested in Indian securities 
have a right to know. 

But no information will be given. As are the leaders, so 
are the people. The heads of both Parties would find it 
inconvenient to let the nation know anything beforehand, and 
even the very it,^ of the nation who are alarmed talk to you 
of the necessity of secrecy in public affairs, and the imperative 
duty of placing implicit confidence in the actual administrator, 
whoever he may be, for fear a more dangerous political rival 
should succeed him. 

We have ships and armies, fortresses and trade, but we 
have not care and foresight. We call ourselves religious, but 
we are not just ; we are political and factious, but we are not 
wise or patriotic ; we are many, but not united ; we are 
courageous, but not watchful ; we are learned, but not right. 
We have separated religion from politics, public from private 
morality, domestic from foreign affairs, law from government. 
These separations have become to us truths in appearance, 
while they are falsehoods in essence. They are maxims by 
which evil shall be done on people and folly learnt by rule. 

Take the component parts of a Cabinet, whether it be Lord 
Beaconsfield's or Mr. Gladstone's, whether Lord Granville or 
Lord Salisbury be Foreign Ministers, whether Lord Hartington 
or Sir S. Northcote lead the House of Commons. On one and 
all, the constant presence of the Russian Ambassador is 
constantly acting. The colleagues of the acting Minister see 
one portion of the scheme to-day, another to-morrow. As they 
have been deceived respecting the tendency of measures, so 
are they deceived as to the effects. They are unable to control 
measures for which they are responsible ; therefore they must 
pretend to understand them, and their self-love takes refuge in 
the defence of what, they are conscious, they have not compre- 
hended. 
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The evil spreads. Every man who speaks in Parliament 
or writes in the Press is brought into the sphere of its action ; 
all who hear and read are drawn into the vortex, and the con- 
dition is reached when anyone who dares to protest against 
public wrong is looked on as a public enemy, to be ostracised 
by universal indifference. 

With a country in such a condition, Russia has an easy- 
game. It is not by the threat of British fleets and armies 
that she can ever be endangered. But if a few men, or only- 
one man, in England, should feel shame for himself and his own 
mental condition, then she would be imperilled ; for by 
recovering judgment for himself first such a man would 
recover it for others afterwards, and thus be able really to put 
in motion that tremendous material power of England which 
is now palsied by faction, or used in such a way as to destroy 
herself. 



MIDHAT PASHA ON THE ANGLO-TURKISH 

CpNVENTION. 

{Abbreviated for want of space.) 

THE following conversation took place during the present week 
between an English gentleman and Midhat Pasha: — 

Q, The Anglo-Turkish Convention is expected in this country 
to produce great fruits in Asiatic Turkey. Do you anticipate 
that any good will arise from the Convention ? 

Midhat Pasha. At present it is all vague and without form. 
You have stipulated for "reforms" without saying what kind 
of reforms, just as Russia has stipulated for them. 

Q. Many people in England think that it is necessary to have 
the country administered by English officials, and that without this 
no good results can be expected. 

Midhat Pasha If you do that you will have the whole popula- 
tion against you, and there are those who will not fail to represent 
that you are false friends, who seek not to improve the condition 
of the people, but to annex the country. 

Q, fo speak frankly, I believe that is precisely the arriere- 
pensee which is in the English mind—not yet definitely formed, no 
doubt, but still there. Our defeat at Berlin is overlooked and 
excused precisely for the reason that we are supposed to have laid 
the ground for an extension of the British Empire throughout 
Asiatic Turkey. Nobody, indeed, has said this, but this is at the 
bottom of men's minds. 

Midhat Pasha. If you should act upon that idea, yon will 
have the whole of Europe against you ; and you will also have the 
whole of Asiatic Turkey agamst you. You could not carry it out. 

2. Would it not be a good thing to call your Pailiament 
together again ? 

Midhat Pasha. I have always heard that the English have a 
high opinion of Parliaments, and I have expected that they would 
uige as the first reform that the Turkish Parliament should be up- 
held. But you seem to have forgotten all about that. 

g. We have not forgotten. But I suspect that Russia gave our 
Government to understand that she did not like Parli-iments — and 
our Government is very much afraid of Russia. People here were 
astonished at the ability and determination displayed by your Par- 
liament, and, as they are ignorant of the ways of Governments — 
including their own — they still cannot understand why the 
Assembly has not been suffered to meet. 

Midhat Pasha. Some members of our Parliament were too 
ardent and adventurous, but this could be checked. It would be a 
great benefit to Turkey if the Parliament were to meet again, under 
proper regulations. 
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ACTION WITHOUT COUNSEL. 

A FEW weeks ago an •* Advanced Liberal" Member of 
Parliament, in addressing his constiments, remarked 
that the best method of protecting the interests of England 
would be for all treaties to be submitted to a committee of the 
Privy Council before they were ratified. The report of his 
speech was very meagre, and we have no means of knowing 
whether he brought forward the idea merely as an attack on 
the recent transactions in London and at Berlin, or with the 
desire of copying the method practised in the United States, 
or whether he had really been brought to study the ancient 
constitutional practice of England, to view with alarm the con- 
sequence of departing Irom it, and to propose a return to the 
old paths as the only security against that undue influence 
which the record of the Derby conversation with Count 
Schouvaloff,, and the Salisbury Secret Memorandum of Agree- 
ment of the 30th May with the same foreign Ambassador, 
distinctly show to be habitually exercised on the one or two 
Cabinet Ministers to whose hands are committed the fate and 
fortunes of the British Empire. 

If any contrivance were possible by which that Empire 
could be converted into a limited liability company, prior con- 
sultation and supervision would be less necessary before 
measures were determined on affecting the very existence of 
the Stale. If the scheme proposed by Aristophanes in his 
" Acharnenses *' could be carried into effect, and any one in- 
habitant of these islands could enter into separate negotiations, 
by which his own life and property would tie secure, whatever 
befell his countrymen, some at least might survey the clouds 
which are gathering around us as calmly as Dicseopolis. 
As it is we are a community of partners, bound up 
together by the strictest articles of agreement, to suffer in 
common if by any negligence or malversation our affairs 
go wrong. Theretore the simplest prudence, the merest 
common-sense ought to dictate every possible precaution with 
which ordinary commercial associations endeavour to secure 
their individual members from the bad faith, recklessness, or 
incompetence of those selected to manage the business. 

If any future Tacitus should havei to describe the habits 
of the present British race he would be obliged to use an 
antithesis diameuically opposite to that which served him to 
exemplify the method practised by our forefathers. Speak- 
ing of their mode of conducting public worship he said, '' De 
'^ minoribus consultant principes, de majoribus omnes"; when 
small matters are to be considered the chiefs alone consult, 
but the whole nation is consulted on great ones. Of us of 
the present day it must be said, '' In small matters the English 
'^ people mind their own business, and are scrupulously careful 
'* as to the conduct of those to whom they intrust it ; in great 
^^ ones they place themselves implicitly in the hands of one 
'* man. They supervise a clerk who has charge of a little 
'* money, while they allow a Minister to do exactly what he 
'' pleases with the entire State. If a private clerk negotiates 
^' a bargain clandestinely, they prosecute or at least they 
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" dismiss him ; if a public Minister does the same thing, they 
** heap rewards on him and trust him all the more. They 
" take care to have a choice of private servants always ready, 
" so that if one misconducts himself they may at once supply 
" his place with another. In public matters they permit a con- 
" dition of things which results in a Minister who has rais- 
*' managed their affairs necessarily retaining his office, because 
** they have nobody to take his place except one they trust 
** even less/' All this comes because in our private associa- 
tions every precaution is used that decisions shall be con- 
sulted on before they are taken, and in affairs of State it 
is accepted as a rule that there shall be no record of any 
consultation at all. The conclusion necessarily is that 
private associations are comparatively sound, while the State 
can be ruined by the act of one man. 

At this actual moment of time the gravest events are 
pending with regard to Afghanistan, and the most momentous 
decision has to be taken — a decision on which in all proba- 
bility the fate of the Indian Empire will depend ; but yet we 
know that there is no consultation — no consultation, that is, 
in the real legal and constitutional sense of the word. Of 
course the Prime Minister and the Indian Secretary can 
consult with whomsoever they please ; the matter may be 
talked of at Cabinet Councils — if any are held at this time of 
the year ; Mr. Smith of the Admiralty may possibly be asked 
his opinion as to what ultimatum should be submitted to 
Shere Ali ; and Sir M. H, Beach, Lord Cairns, Mr. Cross, and 
Lord J. Manners may be asked to advise on the proportions 
of European and Asiatic troops necessary for a successful 
annexation of Caubul ; but — if we did not know it before — 
we know now from the interchange of courtesies between Lords 
Derby and Salisbury that there is no consultation at a Cabinet 
Council. There is no record of advice given, such as was the 
invariable practice when the Privy Council exercised its func- 
tions, and thus it is open to any Cabinet Minister to give the 
lie to his colleagues, to deny his responsibility, and to secure 
himself from being called to account by Parliament if any 
Parliament recovered spirit enough to make the attempt. 

To administer this country by one Dictator or by 
several mediocrities is as dangerous and impracticable 
as it is unconstitutional; yet to this government by 
Party has brought us. We are on the eve of an enter- 
prise the result of which no man can foresee, and at 
this juncture the Sovereign has for her advisers with 
regard to it none except a jury of mediocrities and one 
man of genius — the last being one who is accused by some of 
having surrendered the interests of England to a foreign State, 
by others of deluding the nation by patching up a peace which 
is no peace ; who has at any rate departed from every principle 
which his enigmatic words led his supporters to believe he would 
maintain; who was entering into secret negotiations at the very 
time he was denouncing them ; who being predetermined to a 
course of absolute surrender gained his Parliamentary 
majorities and his reputation for boldness by demanding 
additional money supplies and military forces; and who, having 
assumed the theatrical attitude of the one British Minister 
daring to withstand Russia, steps out of her path, complacently 
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observing that there is room enough in Asia for her and for us. 
Are we to invade Afghanistan or are we not ? The matter 
might well be discussed in council, not by the Cabinet,> im- 
properly called a Council, but by a selected body of the 
Queen's advisers, chosen without reference to Party or Parlia- 
mentary majorities, and duly recording the advice thus given. 

On one point all will agree. The very fact of attending 
the summons to such a Council would be the admission that there 
is danger to India. The question is whence it arises and 
how it is to be met. Nor would there be likely to be much dis- 
agreement on the first point. Without inculpating individuals 
or attacking past measures, it will scarcely be disputed by any 
that there is in India now both disaffection and distress, 
embarrassed revenue, intrigues against the British rule, a native 
Press which it has been found necessary to coerce, native 
Princes having large armies at their disposal, and a Mussulman 
population of forty or fifty millions of the best fightirg material 
who believe that England was conquered when Turkey was 
conquered, and that the hour has come for the British rule to end. 

The public has been told by one of its organs that "the 
" British Empire cannot look with indifference on the signifi- 
" cance of 300,000 soldiers garrisoning India, but not paid nor 
'* officered by England," and that the choice of the native 
rulers must ** now be between no army and one which should 
" be a wing. of the confederated Indian forces." By another it 
is informed that *' he who would hold India must first take 
*' Afghanistan," and that ** the fact of England never having 
" permanently held Afghanistan is in many minds regarded as 
** a proof of our weakness." We are further instructed that 
** the advance of Russia eastward makes it absolutely necessary 
" that action must now take the place of looking towards 
'* Afghanistan." The question to be discussed before an 
assembled Council, therefore, would be whether the invasion of 
that country would be the right way to stop that advance of 
Russia. 

The Council would have to examine many conditions. 
First, whether we have a right to attack the Ameer of Caubul 
on the ground that he is friendly to Russia, while the leaders 
of both the English factions are ' habitually expressing the 
utmost admiration for and confidence in the Emperor of 
Russia, and have allowed him, with scarce a remonstrance, to 
dismember the Ottoman Empire, and to possess himself of 
those " strategetical positions " which give him points for 
marching his armies on the road to Persia and ultimately to Caubul. 

Next, they would have to examine the value of Quettah as 
a military defence, and whether the occupation of it is a mere 
measure of precaution, or whether it has been considered by 
Shere Ali in the light of a menace against his own indepen- 
dence, calculated less to terrify him by the thought of our 
power than to throw him into the arms of those rivals to whose 
dictation we have first submitted at Berlin, and whom it is the 
fashion to. treat as our trusted allies. 

Then the real question must be mooted, what terms are we 
to exact from the Ameer, and what ultimatum are we to present 
to him in case of his rejection ? Are we to threaten him 
merely, or are we to follow up our threats by the actual execu- 
tion of them ? If so, what force will be necessary ? What will 
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be the cost of the expedition ? Will it be defrayed from the 
Indian or the Imperial exchequer? Are we certain to suc- 
ceed ? — that is, are we not only certain to succeed in our first 
attack, which is likely enough, as many have been at the plains 
to inform us, now that we have Martini-Henry rifles and other 
arms of precision to overpower the Afghan matchlocks; but 
are we sure to be able to keep the districts of Herat,. Khelat, 
Candahar, and Caubul as securely our own as Scinde and the 
Punjaub ? 

What force would be requisite for this ? How would it be 
composed ? Would it be mainly European ? If so, where 
are the men to come from ? How many British troops are 
available? Are we to raise an English Army double in 
numbers to that which we now possess ? Can we get the 
recruits? Will the country vote the supplies? Are we to 
withdraw all European troops from India for this expedition, 
or is it to be mainly composed of natives ? and if so, are we 
to depend on Hindoos or on Mussulmans? Are we to 
uBgarrison Madras and Bengal for the conquest of Afghanistan » 
leaving the aforesaid 300,000 soldiers of the native princes 
to keep themselves in subserviency to us ? Or are we to raise 
a new army of Afghans to hold Afghanistan in subjection to 
us ? These and a hundred other incidental points would have 
to be discussed if a real Council were to meet. 

As it is there will be no Council ; for the English nation is 
at this moment absolutely and utterly indifferent to what is 
taking place. It accepts with a sensation of feeble excitement 
the notion that the Indian Empire is endangered by the 
advance of Russia ; but no man ventures to suggest that to 
oppose Russia the blow must be struck directly at herself in 
the Baltic, in the Black Sea, in her trade, in Finland or in 
Poland. The northern giant is as vulnerable as Goliath, but 
unlike David we turn aside to the one bearing the shield. 
Counsel we despise, faction we delight in, and our whole trust 
and confidence is placed in the statesmen who called out the 
Reserves and the Indian forces to resist the Power with 
whom they were at the moment signing a secret compact of 
surrender. 



IMPEACHMENT OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

TWO PETITIONS FROM THE FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEES 

AGAINST THB 

CESSION TO RUSSIA OF THK SOUND AND 

THS DARDAN£LLKS. 
" Thve is no State where one »lone coa)niTid8."-^<»/y&<v/^< in ^^Antigwu." 

The first of these Papen was drawn up and published ju«t before Lord Bbacoks- 
riBU> went to the Congress 91 Berlin. The Petition for his Impeachmeat was drairn 
up immediately on the announcement of the Cyprus Convention, ia which England takes 
her place as the accomplice of Russia in the Partition of Turkey. 

Those who do not understar^d the transformation >cene which reveals Lord 
Bkaconsfibld, the Champion of iSirkey, as the foremost agent in effecting her parti- 
tien. are lefeired to an article i» the l>ipi0matic Review for April* i8y^ entiUtd '*The 
Alternative for Mr. Disraeli," written by the late Mr. Urquhart. 

LONDON: OFFICE OF THK "DIPLOMATIC REVIEW »» 
31. l^SSEX STREET, STRAND.— Ssptsaabsr, Z878. 

Frice Sixpence. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

ON Monday, the 24th June, 1878, the whole of the 
London daily papers were crazy over the celebration 
of ** a glorious victory." The Times assured us that the tale 
it had to tell was one " of noble resolve and glorio':s success " ; 
that ** Russia's dismemberment of Turkey begun more than 
** one hundred years ago is put a stop to" ; and that " England's 
*• highway to India was secured." Three weeks afterwards 
Lord Beaconsfield came home and announced that he had 
brought back " Peace with honour." We ventured at the time 
to raise our voice in protest and in warning. We showed that 
so far from its being true that Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury had " restored " thirty thousand square miles to 
Turkey of the territory taken away from her by the Treaty of 
San Stefano, they had, in fact, taken from her five thousand 
square miles of territory more than was taken by that Treaty ; 
we declared that in Cyprus these Ministers had obtained merely 
a bit of sham jewellery, for which they had paid in flash notes ; 
we maintained that they had surrendered along the whole line, 
and that in so doing they had at once thrown aside all the 
traditions of sound policy, falsified the engagements of their 
Sovereign, and shamefully violated their own compact with the 
English people as expressed in the Salisbury Circular. We 
further pointed out that there was no ** peace " whatever in 
what had been done, but only the signal for further war ; and 
that the experience Russia had thus gained of English Ministers 
would encourage her to immediate steps in some new direction 
in order to carry out her programme of conquest. It is but 
eleven weeks to-day since the Berlin Treaty was signed, and 
already even the most careless have become aware that on the 
very morrow of the signature Russia began to work towards 
India through Afghanistan. They have indeed only become 
aware of this through the failure of the counter-step now 
taken by England ; but that failure has stirred everybody, and 
all the daily papers — the Times at the head of them— are crying 
out that England has been insulted, and that we must forth- 
with make Shere Ali repent the " presumption " he has shown 
in refusing to allow an armed English expedition passage into 
his country. 

Let us look at the matter a little. This expedition or 
"mission with an escort" has been despatched to the 
Khyber Pass because a Russian Envoy has been honourably 
received by Shere Ali at Caubul. There is no doubt 
that the despatch of a Russian Envoy to Caubul furnishes 
England with good ground of complaint, not against 
Afghanistan, but against Russia. On the 7th March, 
1869, Prince Gortchakoflf authorised Baron Brunnow to give 
to Lord Clarendon " the positive assurance that his Imperial 
" Majesty looks upon Afghanistan as completely outside the 
" sphere within which Russia may be called upon to exercise 
" her influence." The proceedings lately taken in Afghanistafn 
by the Czar are, of course, a distinct violation of this assu- 
rance, and would afford just cause for remonstrance to 'the 
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English Government. But what has Shere Ali done? We 
have for the last ten years always preached to him the neces- 
sity of keeping friends with Russia and of abstaining from 
aught that might be unpleasant to her. Lords Clarendon 
and Granville, in fact, '*went bail" for his good be- 
haviour to the Russian Czar. We have on our side 
been very unpleasant to him. We have occupied Quettah, 
which he, not without reason, holds to be a menace to Can- 
dahar; we have left him to "sulk," as we contemptuously 
have termed it, and told him that we should pay no more 
attention to him till he had learnt to sue for intercourse with 
us. And yet now, because he has received an Envoy from our 
good friend and ally the Emperor of Russia, we suddenly send 
an armed mission in hot haste to his borders, with the openly- 
avowed purpose of forcing him to make " England the friend, 
"not Russia." As was expected, he has declined to allow 
this mission to proceed into his territory, and we are now told 
that for this refusal we must " chastise " him, " bring him to his 
" senses " — in other words make war upon him. But in the 
name of common sense, if not of justice, for what? Because 
he received a Russian Envoy? Why, there is a Russian 
Ambassador in London. Because he declined to receive an 
English Envoy? That is monstrous on the face of it, and 
doubly monstrous after our declaration that we should hence- 
forth leave him to himself. Spain and the United States have 
done more than this : Spain expelled an English Ambassador, 
the United States expelled an English Minister, yet nobody 
ever talked of war with them. Is it then to restore our 
damaged prestige? That would be equally cowardly and 
foolish — cowardly because it would be an announcement that 
we feared to fight Russia, whom we have allowed to destroy 
our prestige, and yet will fight Afghanistan in order to regain 
it; foolish because no amount' of success against Afghan- 
istan WILL REMOVE THE FACT THAT WE HAVE QUAILED BEFORE 

Russia. Let any man try to make out such a recapitulation of 
our supposed grievances against Shere Ali, and to couple with it a 
demand for redress in the form of an ultimatum, and he will 
find it impossible to produce a document that would not excite 
at once contempt and derision. So far as anything goes 
that we know there is no more cause for making war on 
Afghanistan than on France. If there is cause for war against 
any Power at all arising from the reception of a Russian 
Envoy and the refusal to receive an English Envoy, the war 
can only be against Russia, for it would be childish to ignore 
what is patent to all, that it is Russia that has procured the 
doing of both these things ; and it would be at once childish 
and base to think to reach at Russia through Afghanistan, or 
to exterminate Shere Ali and his people for being malleable 
when we have ourselves placed them between the hammer 
and the anvil. 

Nevertheless the doctrine is preached and accepted that 
we must enter upon another Afghan war. That such a war 
will be difficult and costly cannot be doubted, for Russia will, 
at the vety least, be behind the Afghans as she was behind the 
Servians. What is certain is that India, already with a yearly 
deficit of four millions, unable to increase taxation, and there 
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fore on the verge of bankruptcy, cannot pay for such a war ; 
and it follows that England will have to pay for it. But, 
waiving this little detail for the moment, it must be pointed 
out that to undertake another English invasion of Afghanistan 
would be the most fatal of all conceivable policies. It would 
be to play Russia's own game, to make those her friends and 
our enemies who should be brought to regard us as their pro- 
tectors, to turn the bulwark of India into the advanced work 
against it, and to wake up all the dormant discontent and 
smothered hopes that are seething in India itself. What this 
means Indian statesmen know only too well, and Englishmen 
will probably only learn when it is too late. 

If it be said that Shere Ali is already in close alliance with 
Russia, and that we have therefore no friendship and no 
barrier to lose by attacking him, that only makes it the more 
clear that our quarrel, if any, is one, not with him, but with 
Russia, and should be fought out, not with him, but with 
Russia — fought openly and avowedly, and not under circum- 
stances which will enable her to wear out our efforts as she 
wore out those of Turkey by another " unofficial war " waged 
by another Tchernaieff fighting under Afghan colours. In 
short, the dilemma is this. Either Shere Ali is Russian or he is 
not. If he is not, we should beware of making him so, and 
rather seek to make him English. If he is Russian, and that, 
as is implied, it is not Afghanistan but Russia that we would 
curb, then against Russia, and not against Afghanistan, should 
our arms be directed. 

There is every reason to believe that in fact Shere Ali is in 
the closest alliance with Russia, and ready to be used as the 
Cabinet of St Petersburg may direct. There is also some 
reason to believe that the Sultan of Turkey, his fellow Mussul- 
man and superior, is likewise tending in the same direction. 
Who can wonder at it ? England has not only betrayed her 
treaty obligations to defend Turkey, but has assisted to dis- 
member her, and stands before the whole world as having 
halted, hesitated, moved her Fleet about distractedly, bullied, 
cajoled, quailed, and at last joined in the plunder of the 
country she feared to defend. Every Mussulman has read in 
this the lesson that England is not to be trusted for her honour 
or relied upon for her strength. What more natural than that 
they should henceforth turn to Russia, who has always sought 
to be accepted as the protector of Islam, and to dispossess 
England of the title of the first Mussulman Power in the world ? 
That this end of the Russian Cabinet would at last be reached 
we have always anticipated — it now seems near at hand. 



THE PROSPECT IN INDIA. 

WHEN entering upon a grave and hazardous enterprise 
it is always highly advisable to take account not 
only of strength but of weakness. That, thanks to the imbe- 
cility and cowardice of our rulers, we lost the best chance that 
ever men had of securing peace to the Empire for at least a 
generation is becoming more and more clear every day. That 
we are now placed in a most unenviable position, where we 
can gain nothing whatever by making war, and yet are >yhoUy 
unable to keep out of hostilities, is also we take it sufficiently 
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plain. We have deliberately asked for, and, as might be 
expected, have promptly received a slap in the face which has 
resounded throughout Asia ; and India is threatened with the 
cost of an Afghan campaign as the result of our timidity in 
London and our rashness at Calcutta. Now, if India were in 
a flourishing state, if her finances were in admirable order, her 
population both within and without our own immediate terri- 
tories well-fed and contented, and there were no reason to 
apprehend the appearance of a European enemy upon the 
scene, an Afghan war would still be a very formidable under- 
taking. But we know that these things are not so. They are 
far otherwise. India is stxy far indeed from flourishing, her 
treasury is insolvent or very nearly so, and from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin her people are half starved even in ordinary 
times. Hunger has ever been your best insurrectionist, and 
we may be very sure that India will sooner or later prove no 
exception to other countries in this respect. Meanwhile 
Russia stands by, and can bide her time for intrigue to do its 
work. 

But the most important point for us just now is the con- 
dition of the Indian finances, and we think it is easy to show, 
from the most ordinary view of the case, that never since we 
held possession of the country were they in so bad a state as 
they are to day. The frightful extravagance and bad manage- 
ment which have been going on for more than twenty years 
have produced their natural effects. Expenditure on a foreign 
army and loreign employes has been increased in every pos- 
sible way ; home charges have grown until they absorb this 
year ;^i 6,500,000 out of a total net revenue of ^40 000,000 — 
for that is the total net revenue of India in an ordinary year, 
according to the published statement of Sir John Strachey, the 
Finance Minister of India. Let no one be deluded, there- 
fore, by the fallacious and misleading figures put forward by 
the Government of India here at home. Such a speech as 
that made by Mr. Edward Stanhope on introducing the Indian 
Budget recalled only the financial statements of Calonne. It 
was stuffed full of false facts, false figures, and false deduc- 
tions. The fatal truth that during the last three years the 
deficits have amoudted to no less a sum than ;^i 6,500,000 was 
studiously concealed. No attempt was made to explain how 
it has come about that during twenty years of peace the total 
weight of taxation has been doubled, and the debt of the 
country has increased by leaps and bounds until it has actually 
reached the sura of ;^i 2 7,000,000, exclusive of ;£^ioo,ooo,ooo 
for railroads. Without further borrowing, even as it is, we 
shall be unable to go on. Such recklessness has, we say, never 
been heard of since the days of the ancien rigime in France. 
The punishment may be not dissimilar. 

As to the weight of the taxation on the people, it is posi- 
tively crushing. We drag their means of sustenance from 
them, and then we wonder that they perish of starvation. 
Famines succeed famines with mathematical regularity, and 
they may be calculated to increase in future in a geometrical 
ratio, for men cannot eat their cake and have it either in India 
or elsewhere. If the reserve of food is sold to pay taxes in 
order to defray the cost of extravagant misrule, the people 
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who so sell it, unable to buy more, must inevitably starve. And 
as the people get poorer the taxation is increased. 

Going back to figures let us see what is being done. All 
admit — not a single official denies— that taxation on the cul- 
tivating class is high. In Madras it has been constantly urged 
that the salt tax is very oppressive. It has been increased 
forty per cent, this very year. ;£^i, 500,000 additional taxation 
is to be raised from the people after two years of the most 
terrible dearth in Southern India, involving the death by 
starvation, according even to official calculations, of over 
1,400,000 souls; and the local cesses are raised in the North- 
West Provinces, though there too the deaths by starvation 
have been 300,000 in the last few months. When such dire- 
ful expedients as these are resorted to at such a time we may 
imagine what danger we are preparing for ourselves. The 
motives of all this policy are good enough, but well-meaning 
ignorance accompanied by a very fanaticism of improvement 
and development may be more deadly than tyranny itself. 
;^95,ooo,ooo was spent on the capital account of the 
guaranteed railways, which barely earn their interest now; 
;£28,ooo,ooo has been paid out of revenue to meet this 
guarantee. As to the State lines they are yet worse. 
;;£i 7,000,000 has been spent to earn an average return of less 
than one per cent. The Public Works policy in India has 
been, in short, a dead failure as regards the railroads, and the 
irrigation works are as bad. Yet we should bear in mind that 
every unremunerative work which is constructed means that 
money has to be taken from the people by taxation, which can 
be profitably used at from twelve to twenty-four per cent, on 
their holdings, or which they have to borrow from the money- 
lenders at yet higher rates. Hence it comes in great part that 
poverty unequalled in the world before is now to be seen over 
nearly the whole extent of British India. The question soon 
to be asked will be, not how much revenue can we get, but 
how can we possibly return some little wealth to this im- 
poverished country. As to the trade, that is no criterion of 
welfare ; rather is it — as all will shortly see — but a direct evi- 
dence of the continuous impoverishment of the mass of the 
people. They have to send away necessary food for money 
to pay taxation, are underfed in consequence, and have in no 
way any adequate return. Heavy debt, increasing deficits, 
poverty, over-taxation, and excessive expenditure — this in a 
few words is a summary of the present condition of Indian 
Finance. 

Yet this is the time which has been chosen to transfer the 
contest with Russia from the frontiers of Turkey to the 
frontiers of India, after we had secured for our declared 
enemy the very posts of vantage which he had been striving to 
obtain for generations. Not only so, but it has been considered 
opportune to insult and annoy the Native Princes by threaten- 
ing to exercise our power in reducing their armies. Surely 
this step, desirable enough in itself, ought to have been 
taken with more care and judgment It is no doubt absurd, 
improper, or even perhaps dangerous, that such huge armies 
should be maintained by these Native States, as entailing upon 
us extra watchfulness and expense. But no man can consider 
that good policy would dictate a move of this kind when 
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affairs looked unseltled all round. Naturally enough the 
feudatory Powers would regard these threats as a preliminary 
to annexation, and their discontent, if it exists, will be ripened 
into positive disaffection. That Russia is intriguing in India 
has been affirmed by official statements in the House of 
Commons. We are providing her with a plentiful supply of 
inflammable material to work upon. 

All Englishmen, no matter what party they belong to, have 
at bottom but one great party, and that is composed of those 
who love their country. Any grave disaster in India, whether 
in arms or in administration, could not fail to shake the whole 
machinery of government here at home. It is lime that we 
should all consider whether we are not preparing the way for 
such an event. None can pretend that Lord Lytton is the 
man for such a conjuncture. Utterly ignorant of finance, and 
a mere tyro in Asiatic politics, he strives to make up for his 
manifest incapacity by contemptuous reference to his greatest 
predecessor of late years, and by a fitful energy which cannot 
pass muster even for temporary resolution. The fortunes of 
the British Empire are at stake, and a stronger hand must be 
at the helm in India than that of the frivolous poetaster who 
was pitchforked from Lisbon to Calcutta. 



THE DANGERS OF A CABINET. 

{Abridged for want of space.) 

THERE have been many comments and criticisms on Mr. 
Gladstone's ** Kin Beyond Sea," but no one has noticed 
the one point of real importance in that remarkable produc- 
tion—no one, that is to say, on this side of the Atlantic ; for 
it remains to be seen whether or not it will be received in the 
United States with Homeric bursts of laughter owing to its 
omission of the special distinguishing mark of difference be- 
tween American institutions and our own — which consists in 
the precaution they take, as the older Republic of Venice took 
before them, that their interests shall not be endangered by 
their executive officers becoming subject to the influence of 
the agents of Foreign Powers. 

In the United States when the Americans declared their 
independence they retained very much of the substance of 
the ancient British Constitution, which we have now parted 
with. For instance, though the President is elected, and only 
for a short term of years, he possesses during the time of office 
more real power than a British Sovereign. There is a close 
analogy between the functions of their Senate and House of 
Representatives and our own Lords and Commons. Like 
ourselves, they have a Cabinet of Executive Ministers ; but 
they have even more than we, in that they have retained a 
standing body exercising in regard to foreign relations the 
duties formerly exercised by the Sovereign's Privy Council 
here ; while we have allowed that body to fall into desuetude 
and to become the mere shadow of a pageant. 

The Cabinet, as Mr. Gladstone tells us, acts, sits in 
the closest secresy and with no record of its proceedings^ and 
none of its members can advise as an individual or in opposi- 
tion, actual or presumed, to his colleagues. Lord Salisbury's 
words of the 19th July are worth recalling here: — "These 
'* revelations as to conversations that passed and of which ho 
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" would wrap themselves. Thus in the instance of a treaty which the 
" House of Coromons might deem mischievona or dishonourable, the 
" Chancellor setting the Great Seal to it could of course be responsible; 
•• but it is not so evident that the First Lord of the Treasury, or others 
" more immediately advising the Crown on the course of foreign policy, 
'* could be liable to impeachment with any prospect of success for an act 
" in which their participation could not legally be proved. I do not mean 
" that evidence could not possibly be obtained which would affect the 
" leaders of a Cabinet, as in the instances of an Oxford and a Bolingbroke, 
" but that the Cabinet itself, having no legal existence, and its members 
" being merely not amenable to puni-^hment in their simple capacity of 
" Privv Councillors, which they generally share in modern times with a 




'' apprehension than that of losing his post or reputation. 

" I cannot possibly comprehend how an article of impeachment for 
" sitting as a Cabinet Minister could be drawn ; nor do I conceive that a 
" Privv Councillor has a right to resign his place at the board, so that it 
" would be highly m just and illegal to presume a participation in culpable 
*' measures from the mere circumstance of belonging to it. ^ Even if 
" notoriety be a ground, as has been sometimes contended, for impeach- 
" ment, it cannot be sufficient for conviction. * The method is this,' says 
'* a member in debate (Pari. Hist, v., 731), * things are concerted in the 
" Cabinet, and brought and put on them for their assent, without showing 
" any of the reasons. That has not been the method of England. If this 
" method be, you will never know who gives advice.' " 

*•.. .a... 

These words have their practical applicatioa at the present 
moment 

What that portends in the future we may give in Russia's 
own words, published at the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
before she had conquered the Caucasus, won Persia entirely 
to herself, absorbed the Khanates of Tartary, advanced to the 
border of Afghanistan, and got her road clear, by means of 
the ports of Varna and Batoum, and the points of Kars and 
Ispahan, for the march of a protecting force where necessary. 

"In case England should fail to reconquer India, this great and rich 
" empire would be lost to commerce, industry, and civilisation, when it 
" would be necessary to try if Europe could not accomplish that for which 
" the strength of England alone was insufficient. India must then be 
" placed under a European protectorate, which would tike the place of 
" England's exclusive empire. What, however, will England do if, 
" instead of a pack of rebels, she finds that she has 200,000,000 of mal- 
" contents, occupying 450,000 square versts, to bring to reason ? Will 
" England's strength suffice for this? .... Can it be permitted, in 
" case of England's strength being found wanting, that this enormous 
" empire, inhabited by millions of human beings, and so rich in natural 
^ products, should be loat to commerce, industry, and civilisation ? What 
" may be impossible for England's strength alone would be feasible for 
" Europe united ; A European PROTEcroRATE must then take the place 
•* of England's exclusive empire." — Invalide Russe, 

After the confidential conversations of the Russian 
Ambassadors with one member of the Cabinet, and his secret 
memorandum with another, we hold it essential that as was 
the practice formerly, interviews with him should only be held 
by executive Ministers in the presence of the Privy Council, 
and that no such fatal expedition as an invasion of Afghanistan 
should be determined on without the name of the Councillor 
who advises it, and the advice he gives being duly recorded ; 
that when the after ruin follows he may be made answerable 
to the laws of the land. 

Printed by Rankkn and Co., Drury House St. Mary-le-Strand, W.C; and Published 
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ACTION WITHOUT COUNSEL. 

II. 

THE Duke of Newcastle in his evidence before the 
Sebastopol Committee stated that it is not the practice 
to hold any Cabinet Councils from the prorogation of 
Parliament until some time in October ; thus we know that 
at this moment matters which may plunge us in war — may 
convulse our Empire, destroy our markets, ruin our trade, 
steep us in dishonour and guilt — ^are locked up in the secret 
breasts of one or two men fearing no discovery, alarmed at 
no after consequences, and holding us therefore at their 
mercy. 

Further, we know that they have brought us into this 
dilemma : — either we are to force our way into Afghanistan 
or we are not. The Ameer has refused to admit into his 
territories the armed force which accompanied Sir N. Chamber- 
lain, the British Envoy. If we invade his State on that 
account, we enter into a lawless and unjusti6able war whose 
issue no man can foresee ; if we accept the rejection of the 
mission we lose character in the eyes of the native Princes of 
India and in those of our own paid auxiliaries. 

This is no ordinary emergency. It is one which requires 
the deepest forethought and the soundest judgment. The fate 
of our Indian Empire, and therefore the weal or woe of these 
realms may — indeed, must — depend on the course now pur- 
sued. It is no Party question ; it is not whether one set of 
Ministers or another shall hold office ; or whether places shall 
be filled with one or another set of men ; or of Radical or Tory 
principles and programmes; or of electoral or liquor laws or in- 
ternal regulations, important as these may be in ordinary times : 
it is the question of a condition arrived at and a decision 
to be taken of infinitely more importance than the one in the 
days of our forefathers, when a reckless and foolish Cabinet 
lost to Great Britain those Colonies which are now the United 
States of America. 

Last week we dealt with the prospect for India, and we 
showed that heavy debt, increasing deficits, poverty, over- 
taxation, and excessive expenditure are the present conditions 
of Indian finance. The debt of that Empire is now 
;^i 27,000,000, exclusive of ;^i 00,000,000 for railroads. A 
very great part of this ;^227,ooo,ooo has been lent by persons 
in the United Kingdom, and a large proportion of it has been 
invested by trustees, authorised by Act of Parliament, on 
account of minors, widows, orphans, and also by tradesmen, 
clergymen, and persons of small incomes, who have placed 
their money in Indian securities, believing erroneously that it 
is guaranteed to them in the same way that Three per Cent. 
Consols are to the fundholders, by the credit of the British 
Empire, and not merely by that of the Indian revenue. 

It is not necessary to dilate on the widespread niin and 
misery which will fall on classes least able to bear it should 
anything affect these securities ; it is enough to say that such 
an event will shake to its very foundations the financial system 
of the whole Empire. Again and again, therefore, the question 
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must be put especially to those whose all is at stake. Is it 
safe to have questions on which your whole fortunes depend 
left absolutely to one single man to decide ? 

There is no time to be lost. Action should be taken at 
once. The proprietors of Indian bonds, stocks, and shares 
ought immediately to address her Majesty praying her at once 
to appoint a commission to inquire into and report upon the 
relations between her Imperial Majesty and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and to prohibit all hostile proceedings against 
this ruler until the commission shall have duly reported. 
It must be said here that this is merely proposed to meet the 
immediate emergency, and to relieve the anxiety which all 
must feel at this moment, when all are kept in profound igno- 
rance of their own affairs ; but it is in no sense a suggestion 
that the permanent Council of the Queen should be superseded, 
for until the functions of that Council, now in abeyance, be 
restored, such an emergency as the present may recur at any 
moment. 

What the Privy Council ought to have been assembled to 
do, may, however, at this moment be entrusted to such a com- 
mission as has been suggested above. It ought to have power 
to summon before it the high officers of State, and notably the 
law lords and the Lord Chancellor. To these should be 
entrusted the decision as to the lawfulness of the impending 
war. 

For war is either the gravest of duties or the greatest of 
crimes. No one individual of a nation can divest himself of 
the duties of a citizen so far as to say — I will be at peace while 
the nation to which I belong is at war. This is a fundamental 
maxim of all national and all municipal law : war of one 
nation against another involves every man of each nation. The 
blood which is shed in war lies on the soul of every individual 
of one nation or of the other, either on those of the nation 
which has done wrong and refused redress, or on those who 
attack lawlessly and without just cause. 

For this it is the special duty of the Lord Chancellor — the 
keeper of the Queen's conscience — and the Judges and 
law advisers of the Crown, to see that before a single life is 
taken or act of hostility committed, a formal Declaration is set 
forth by the Sovereign, containing a recital of wrongs sus- 
tained, compensation demanded, and redress refused, whereby 
the subjects may have their consciences clear, and may know 
whether it is their bounden duty to take up arms against the 
Queen's enemies, or whether — failing such Declaration, and 
such setting forth of wrongs — it is their duty to do all in their 
power to bring to trial such of her Majesty's Councillors as 
advised blood-shedding without just and declared cause. 

At present her Majesty's subjects, having voted the 
year's supplies in anticipation, have no means of knowing 
whether the Queen has such grounds of complaint against 
anyone, be he Indian Prince or another, as will justify the 
expenditure of those supplies in invading territory and making 
war. Before anything is done, then, for the relief of the 
consciences of the Lieges, it is incumbent, especially on Lord 
Cairns, who is a religious man, to enjoin the issuing of a due 
and formal Declaration. 

His lordship probably knows, at all events he has the right 
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to know, what grounds of complaint her Majesty has against 
the Ameer of Caubul, and it is his duty to see that they are duly 
published and placed on record. The character of Lord 
Cairns may be a safeguard at this moment. It would be im- 
possible for the Chancellor if consulted to assent to any such 
declaration as this : — 

" We, Victoria, do hereby declaSre war against the Ameer of Afghani- 
" Stan for the following just and lawful causes. He has received an envoy 
" from the Emperor of Russia. It is true that we have also received in 
" our dominions an ambassador from the same Emperor, and his Imperial 
** Majesty has sent us the most satisfactory assurances, and we have nothing 
" to fear from him, quite the contrary, for he has announced to us that he 
" has no intention of interfering in Afghanistan. Nevertheless, we have 
'* a full and distinct right to make war upon the Ameer of Cabul for being 
" on terms of friendship and alliance with his Imperial Majesty. 

*'We further declare war against the said Ameer because he has 
" refused to receive our envoy accompanied by an armed force into his 
'* territories. It is true that the celebrated Vattel in his treatise on the 
'* Law of Nations lays down very distinctly that he had a right to do 
"so, in these words: — * In case there be reasons for not admitting an 
" ambassador into the heart of his country, a Sovereign may notify to 
" him that he wiU send to an appointed place on the frontier to hear his 
" proposal's. It then becomes the minister's duty to stop at the place 
** assigned.' (Book iv., chap. 5.) 

"But in dealing with a Mohammedan Prince, we do not consider 
** ourselves bound by the European Law of Nations, and we therefore 
** hereby enjoin our subjects to kill and otherwise destroy all the 
" subjects of the Ameer of Afghanistan." 

It cannot be expedient for Eagland to engage in a war 
which is not just and lawful. In the recent case of the in- 
fractions of treaties by Russia, we had such a right, because 
we were bound to defend the Ottoman Empire. We did not 
exert our right, and it would be base cowardice to attack the 
small prince when we have no grounds, and compromise with 
the great one against whom we had just and lawful cause. All 
this has been reiterated over and over again, and if it is re- 
peated here, it is because the point must be dwelt upon until 
it reaches the ear of her Majesty through some other channel 
than the one adviser who at present appears to have sole 
access to her, and until the expediency of such a war as well 
as its justice has been debated on in some other assembly than 
a Cabinet Council whose members are allowed to conceal from 
the Parliament and nation what is the nature of the advice 
they give. 

The so-called Liberal Party should approve of some 
such solemn and precedent deliberation as we claim, 
because the watchword of peace and retrenchment is ever 
on their lips, and because humanitarian principles enjoin that 
every precaution should be taken before we carry fire and 
sword into the territory of others. 

The so-called Conservative Party should approve of such 
a deliberation, because if they have any locus standi with the 
country it is based on their support of constitutional practices 
and lawful forms of procedure. 

The time is now very short. These are not suggestions 
to be reasoned about, but to be acted on. If for want of due 
consultation this war is precipitated, then must come all 
the after results, whether of bankruptcy in India, or of starva- 
tion, revolt, and insurrection therefrom ensuing which will 
prepare the way first for anarchy and then for that Russian 
Protectorate, which the friendly advice of the Cabinet of St. 
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Petersburg is leading Lords Salisbury and Beaconsfield to pre- 
pare, unconsciously it may be, but no less fsitally for England. 

AN INVOCATION OF MARS. 

" O great Power, who delightest in battles, whether we address 
" thee as Grecian Ares, Roman Mars, or Phoenician Moloch, 
*' we invoke thee to attend upon our armies, and to help them as 
*^ we entreated thee to help our holy Bulgarian brothers. In times 
<* past thou hast gone forth and fought with us against the heroism 
" of the undaunted Chinese, and the tremendous might of the Abys- 
*^ sinians, and thou didst march with us to Coomassie and back 
*^ again in spite of the appalling military discipline and dreadful 
*^ weapons of the Ashantees ; also thou hast witnessed our late 
<< triumph over the portentous array of the insurgent Caffres. 

*^ We did not invoke thee when the Emperor of Russia tore up 
" the treaties we had bound ourselves to defend, because, remem- 
*' bering that thou didst fiy howling from the spear of Diomed, we 
^* knew that, like ourselves, thou dost never care to attack an enemy 
** who rightly or wrongly may be supposed to have some means of 
'' resistance greater than negroes or Chinese ; but now we call on 
" thee to come to fight on our side, because we know that we have 
" mountain guns and rifles which will ensure us an easy victory 
" over an imperfectly armed enemy. 

*^ We know that thou art always best pleased when we go forth 
" to slaughter those against whom we have no legitimate ground of 
" quairel, and we therefore lay before thee the grievances which 
" we assert give us the right to carry fire and sword amongst the 
'* tribes whom we are about to massacre. We are about to kill the 
"Afghans because we say that their Ameer has sulked with us 
" and is morose ; we are about to kill them because their ruler 
*' has received at his Court an ambassador from the Emperor of 
" Russia. We will allow every other nation in the world to receive 
'< such an ambassador from that mighty monarch, but we will kill 
*^ the Afghans if they do so, because, being in the strictest alliance 
" with that Emperor ourselves, we cannot fight him, but we may 
*^ fight those over whom he has influence ; we have sanctioned the 
" Sultan of Turkey forming the closest alliance with him, but if the 
" Afghan Prince dares to do the same thing we must make war on 
** him, because, though we cannot venture to make war on Russia 
" herself, yet we must fight her influence, and that can be best 
** accomplished by killing Afghans. 

" But we have a much graver ground of quarrel, and one after 
" thine own heart. We intend to go forth and kill the Afghans, 
** and we beseech thee to help us, because they objected to an 
'^ ambassador of ours, accompanied by an armed force, entering 
** their territory. 

*^ Thou wilt pardon us reminding thee that when the Spaniards 
" expelled an ambassador of ours we accepted the matter very 
^* quietly ; possibly thou hast forgotten that when our envoy was 
*' turned out of the United States we did not expostulate, nor did 
" we when in days gone by the Emperor of Russia refused to 
" receive a certain ambassador of ours. Thou art not especially 
" conversant with the law of nations ; we therefore assure thee that 
** by universal practice every independent State has the perfect 
'* right to refuse admission to an armei embissy which a private 
'^ person has to decline a visit from a burglar. 

'* We therefore entreat thee to go forth with us to slay the 
*' Afghans, since the war will be one in which thou wilt especially 
" delight, being, as it is, without pretext and without justified 
*^ reason, and leading, as it will, to a succession of wars and mas- 
** sacres, better to thee ttia i a thousand hecatombs." 
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THE Russian Minister of War has given permission to 
Russian officers of the army to take service for a term 
of two years with the Emir of Afghanistan. 



THE AFGHAN DILEMMA. 

{Abbreviated for want of space ) 

CAN anyone show cause why her Majesty should not 
appoint a Commission to inquire into and report upon 
the relations between her Imperial Majesty and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and to prohibit all hostile proceedings against 
this ruler until the Commission have duly reported ? 

The first reason against such a Commission will be that it 
is unusual. The answer is that the situation is so unusual 
that it requires unusual precautions. There has been in the 
memory of man one so like it as to be almost identical, 
namely, the first invasion of Afghanistan in 1838. Then as 
now, England's Ministers assured the nation that they were on 
the most friendly terms and had the best understanding with 
Russia, and they attacked Dost Mahommed because he too 
was friendly to Russia. Of the subsequent disasters it is 
needless to speak. 

It is clear that some greater precaution is necessary now 
than was taken then, or we shall have worse results. The 
matter does not require to be reasoned on. 

Another objection will be that the assembling of such a 
Commission would be tantamount to an admission that the 
Queen distrusted her advisers, or that they had no confidence 
in themselves. 

But has the Queen and has the nation grounds for placing 
(in such a conjuncture as this) implicit confidence in the 
Premier, the Foreign Minister, and the Indian Secretary 
alone? — for in the present crisis no other member of the 
Cabinet counts for anything. With this new mine sprung upon 
us, no man in the country can or does place absolute con- 
fidence in the negotiators of the Berlin Treaty and Conven- 
tion ; while the Ssdisbury-Schouvalofif Memorandum has given 
a heavy blow and deep discouragement even to Lord Beacons- 
field's most uncompromising supporters. The best way for 
her Majesty's present advisers to regain the confidence of the 
country would be to let the nation know that if such a 
momentous step as another Afghan war is to be undertaken, 
it will not be without the justice of it being duly considered 
by the Judges and Law Lords, and the expediency of it 
thoroughly investigated by those who have special knowledge 
of India. 

The objection that secrecy is necessary need scarcely be 
touched on. It is very true that it will be urged, as 
it always is, that there are certain revelations which will 
involve a disclosure of the position of the English Cabinet with 
regard to Russia, and that that will be very inconvenient ; but 
then comes the counter-question — inconvenient to whom? 
Inconvenient it may be to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and 
possibly inconvenient to that of St. James's, but most assuredly 
not inconvenient either to the Queen or to her people. 
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Such a Commissioa would have to pronounce — ^first, on the 
question — ^has Her Majesty just cause for making war on the 
Ameer of Afghanistan ? What is the casus belli f What are 
the wrongs of which we complain ? It is now proposed ( Times ^ 
October 7th), that we are to excite the Afghans to depose Shere 
Ali and to set up some other ruler as we formerly did Shah 
Shoojah. Is this permissible according to the law of nations ? 
Have we the right to excite rebellion among the subjects of a 
foreign prince ? All the writers on International Law say not. 

Is it a casus belli that he received a Russian ambassador 
at his Court ? If so, we must declare war against any other 
nation which has done the same, which is impossible and 
absurd. 

Are we to invade and depose him because he refused 
admission into his territory to an ambassador accompanied by 
an armed force ? Every legist and jurist knows that he had a 
perfect right to do so ; it is not a matter that admits of any 
argument at all, and we have no right to manufacture a 
grievance out of that which was an attempt at an illegal pro- 
cedure on our own part. 

The expediency of invading Afghanistan would have next 
to be considered. To chastise a barbarous Prince who has 
insulted us would be one of the pretexts. This, however, 
could scarcely be urged when it was shown that the insult 
was one of our own contriving. 

To confirm the native Princes and people in the idea of 
our power would be another ; but how if it should be the other 
way ? How if those Princes get the idea that we intend to 
use their troops against Candahar and Caubul, and that it is 
a deep-laid design on our part to employ them and weaken 
them by so doing ? 

And if this be so, even before our armies move into the 
passes, and when all is expected triumph, how will it be if 
when spring comes we meet more difficulty than we expected ? 
We know now what an unofficial war is in the case of Servia ; 
we know that the organs of our good friend and ally the Czar 
have promised us another Servia in Afghanistan. 

How about a good many other things which the first 
Afghan war brought about, and of which some of the Com- 
missioners at least would have something to say as regards the 
second ? 

Such considerations might make the boldest Commissioner 
pause before he reported in favour of a war on the ground of 
giving a salutary chastisement to the frontier tribes ; but there 
would come under examination the graver and more recondite 
questions — Is the war really to be undertaken against Shere 
Ali, or is it to be an unofficial war against Russia? 

Let it be brought into evidence in the only way that it can 
be whether this " Afghan difficulty," which we ourselves have 
predicted a hundred times as the necessary result of abandon- 
ing the Ottoman Empire, has been the subject of a bargain 
between the English Cabinet and Russia, or not. 

Let us know whether we are to threaten Shere Ali with 
invasion in order that Russia may give him the advice to 
apologise, and perhaps receive our envoy, while we are to make 
some further surrender to her on our part to purchase a tem- 
porary relief until she shall have prepared everything for a 
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more favourable time. Let the country have the question, 
settled for once and all — on what terms are we to be with 
Russia, and is she or are we to withdraw from the contest 
for the supremacy in the East as in Europe ? 

If we have grounds against Russia's action in Afghanistan, 
as every native in the Indian bazaars knows we have, why do 
we not ask explanation of the real offenders ? Lord A. Loftus 
should be instructed to require the recall of the Russian 
Mission from Caubul, and to withdraw from St. Petersburg if 
it be not at once conceded and officially announced \ and at 
the same time the Russian Ambassador should get his pass- 
ports. That alone would set us right with the Indian 
public. 

Chance after chance, or rather certainty after certainty, of 
dictating our own terms we have given away. Now either we 
are to be drawn into Afghanistan preparatory to a revolt in 
India, or we are to ransom ourselves by some new ignominy. 
Is it not time for an impartial body of men to be summoned to 
review the whole case ? 



WHAT THE AMIR WANTED. 

T T may prove interesting at the present moment to learn how it 
-^ was that the Umballa Durbar of 1869 failed, notwithstanding 
all the vaunts made about its success, to secure the friendship of 
Shere All. When in 1868 he entered the city of Cabul, after having 
defeated his opponents, he bethought him of strengthening his 
position by securing the support of the English. He consequently 
expressed a desire to have an interview with Sir John Lawrence, 
the then Viceroy, in order to arrange the conditions of a stable 
alliance. Sir John was willing to meet him and it was thought 
that a conference would take place at Peshawur. In the meantime 
however Abdool Rahman Khan was raising his head again in the 
north of Afghanistan. He had taken up a position in front of 
Mamianah and Bameean, and it was necessary to dislodge him at 
once. A skilfully combined movement from Cabul and Herat was 
effected ; Abdool Rahman found himself cut of! from Baikh, and as 
the country had risen against him, there seemed no alternatives but 
battle, surrender, or starvation. . Not without reason was he, how- 
ever, deemed the most skilful general in Central Asia ; by means 
of a desperate march across one of the most formidable mountain 
ranges in the world, he eluded the forces closing in on him and 
nearly succeeded in surprising Ghuznee. Shere Ali, roused by the 
magnitude of the danger, summoned every available man to his 
standard and hastened in pursuit At this critical moment he did 
not neglect to send polite excuses to Sir John Lawrence for not 
meeting him, and with great sagacity the Viceroy sent the Amir a 
supply of arms and ;£6o,ooo in money. This timely aid streng^thened 
Shere Ali so much in the estimation of his countrymen that 
Abdool Rahman's forces began to melt away, and the remainder 
having been defeated, Abdool Rahman himself and Azim Khan, 
his uncle, were compelled to seek refuge among the Wuzeeris. Azim 
Khan died shortly afterwards on his road to Teheran. 

His power being thus established, Shere Ali asked for an inter- 
view with Lord Mayo, and the latter received him at Umballa 
with great pomp and the most flattering courtesy in March, 1869. 

The views he expressed both to Lord Mayo and in private con- 
versation with others may serve to throw some light on his recent 
conduct. He said that he might easily bring about an alliance 
with Russia, but preferred one with England as being a less 
ambitious Power. He arrived however at Umballa with a feeling 
of some soreness against the Indian Government. He had been 
invested by Dost Mahomed with the insignia of royalty, and, 
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therefore, became on his father's death dejure sovereign of Afghan- 
istan. Nevertheless, being temporarily worsted by Afzul Khan, first 
the latter and afterwards Azim Khan were recognised by the 
Indian Government as ^^y»r^ Amirs of CabuL He expressed his 
feeling in clear language, saying, ** Policy ? What is the policy of 
*' the British Government ? It would acknowledge my brother if 
'* victorious to-morrow, and treat him as well as it has treated me." 
In order to dispel this suspicion, the Government of India 
addressed a formal letter to the Amir, saying that it would view 
with ** severe displeasure " any attempt on the part of his rivals to 
drive him from the throne. There was a good deal of diplomatic fenc- 
ing between the Amir and the Viceroy ; but it is understood that the 
former intimated that he wished to be guaranteed by formal treaty 
the possession of the throne against either internal rebellion or 
Russian invasion, and that the succession of Abdoolah Jan to the 
exclusion of Yakub Khan should be supported by the British. On 
these conditions he was prepared to aidmit British garrisons into 
the frontier forts, and British agents anywhere save in the Capital. 
He more openly asked for a fixed annual subsidy. Lord Mayo, 
however, positively refused to do more than write the letter above 
mentioned, to give him 10,000 stand of arms and two batteries of 
artillery, and to promise that any application for money should 
" always meet with consideration and respect." The Amir 
certainly was not satisfied with these slight concessions. He did 
not undervalue the moral support given him, but he wanted some- 
thing more. He was quite ready to be our very obedient ally, 
but he is a shrewd bargainer, and would not consent to bind him- 
self to carry out our policy unless we on our part engaged to main- 
tain him on the throne against all comers. Any day Abderrohman 
Khan or Azim Khan might stir up another formidable rebellion, 
and it was a matter of life and death for him that he should be 
insured against the success of any such attempt. He openly said 
that ** it was folly to expect the struggle to cease as long as so great 
'* a Government as that of India was ready to acknowledge who- 
'* ever was uppermost." Again, foreseeing the encroachments of 
Russia, and possessing an exaggerated idea of her strength, he 
could not in common prudence frankly accept an English alliance 
unless we openly announced that he should not suffer there- 
from. There was much reason in all this. If he became the 
obedient ally of the English, he would thereby provoke the enmity 
of Russia. On the other hand, Russia was willing to promise him 
a much higher price for an alliance with her, and he gathered that 
England, nervous at the very idea of sending an army into Afghan- 
istan, would not directly avenge herself for any diplomatic slight. 
Though, therefore, he promised to use the sword presented to him 
by Lord Mayo against our enemies equally with his own, and was 
gratified at the attention he had received from the Viceroy, he 
went away feeling that, politically, he had not received what was 
due to him. As soon as the memory of the social attention 
shown him bad died away, his old hatred to the British nation 
revived in all its original strength. He bethought him of the cap- 
tivity which, when a lad, he had endured at Loodianah, the recog- 
nition by the British of his brothers ; and, in time, the occupation 
of Quetta betokeni ng to his suspicious mind insidious intentions 
against his power, added fear to hatred, and he threw himself 
openly into the arms of Russia. It may not be generally known 
that Shere Ali was Governor of Candahar when Lumsden's Mission 
was there in 1857-58 ; that he treated that mission with great dis- 
courtesy; and that he even proposed to his father to cut the 
throats of the British officers thus in his power. Fortunately the 
Dost foresaw that the mutiny would only temporarily paralyse us, 
and forbade the assassination. 
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DISASTER AND ITS REMEDY. 

IT has been made clear by the Times telegram, published 
on Monday last, that there has been no ** insult " what- 
ever inflicted on England by the Amir or his frontier officer ; 
that the latter merely " begged that Sir Neville Chamberlain 
" would wait till he could communicate with Cabul ;" that on 
Major Cavagnari saying that this was ** impossible," Faiz 
Mahomed replied that if the Mission advanced he should 
have ** no alternative," but to resist it; and that Major Cavagnari 
thereupon " thanked Faiz Mahomed for his courtesy " and 
retired. Meantime it is announced that the answer from the 
Amir to Lord Lytton's letter is on its way ; that which was 
declared *^ impossible " is being done, and for aught we can 
tell it may yet turn out that the Amir, instead of refusing may 
accept the proposed Mission. That would be a ludicrous 
termination indeed to the affair ; but it is one which would 
not suit those public advisers who are always as eager that 
England should bully the weak as that she should truckle 
to the strong. Accordingly the morning newspapers all con- 
tinue to preach war with Afghanistan, and if the Amir's 
answer is too satisfactory, we shall only expect that it will be 
entirely suppressed or represented as "a device to gain time." 
We are still kept in entire ignorance of the reasons which 
impelled the Indian Government to take such sudden action 
in this matter of a mission, but the facts that are known look 
only too much as though the determination had been arrived 
at to make up for the loss of English prestige in the East by 
levying what may be called a consolation-war on the Afghans ; 
and if this be so, nothing the Amir can say or do will have 
any effect 

This adventure of the Khyber Pass has at least had the 
good effect of making men look a little less carelessly than 
usual into the whole situation. The morning newspapers 
still preach, when they talk of it at all, that the Berlin 
Capitulation was on the whole a good one ; but a very 
different tone is heard when men gather together and talk 
freely one with another. A man may go through the whole 
country at this time without finding a single individual 
ready to defend any part of the settlement which it was 
supposed had been reached fourteen weeks ago to-day. 
Russia has refused point-blank to carry out the Treaty. She 
still remains before Constantinople, she refuses to allow the 
Eastern Roumelian Commission to exercise its functions, she 
is even now already using the indemnity of forty-four millions 
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precisely as Lord Salisbury in his Circular said she would, as 
" an instrument of formidable efficacy for the coercion of the 
** Ottoman Government" Austria, which, on the proposal of 
Lord Salisbury, was authorised to "occupy" Bosnia and 
Herzegovina as "the solution most likely to tend to the 
"speedy, complete, and lasting pacification" of those pro- 
vinces, and to perform as Lord Beaconsfield said (see 
Protocol 8 of the Berlin Congress) " the great duty of main- 
" taining order, securing and establishing prosperity, and 
" fortifying definitely the Ottoman Porte " — Austria has 
bathed these countries in blood, has removed them farther 
than ever from order, security, and prosperity, and has merely 
prepared her own dismemberment. Throughout the Balkan 
Peninsula the reign of violence, outrage, and spoliation 
still continues. Greece is preparing for plunder, France 
is uneasy, Italy is looking for '* compensations ** — 
the whole of Europe is seething, and at this very moment 
England finds herself also touched in her tenderest point. 
In short, all men are now aware that what we predicted 
on the morrow of the Treaty being signed has come to pass, 
and that the " Peace with Honour " has dismally fallen 
to pieces with shame, almost before the ink was dry with 
which the Treaty was signed. 

Other things also we have to trouble us. India is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and we are for the first time 
brought face to face with the fact that our rule, instead 
of being a blessing to that country, has been a curse, 
bringing nothing but starvation and despair to the 
millions we have overtaxed. But what is most felt is 
that in England itself distress has come upon us. Never — 
not even in the great crisis of 1866 — was trade so bad, 
industry so hopeless, or the prospect so desperate. The 
Revenue has fallen and is still falling off, the workman can 
hardly earn enough to keep body and soul together, the 
capitalist can make no profits. And it is clear this is only the 
beginning of things. Far worse is yet to come, and we miy 
perhaps, nay, we shall probably have very serious troubles to 
deal with at home. The English people will not starve 
quietly, and we seem now not to be far off the state of things 
which has more than once been predicted in these columns, 
when Englishmen will be cutting each other's throats, and 
even then will not know that all this comes because they knew 
not that the things which belong to their peace are those that 
concern foreign affairs. Yet the thing is as plain as it can be. 
Englishmen cannot exist upon what these islands produce, 
even if they could live on little, which they cannot. They 
live by selling the fruits of their industry to the world at large. 
But through the misconduct of their foreign affairs they have 
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lost many and are like to lose more of the markets formerly 
open to their manufactures ; through the misconduct of their 
foreign affairs the world is still disturbed with vast projects of 
ambition and vast armies for the realisation of those projects. 
Thus English manufactures are at once cut off from all sale in 
certain parts of the world, and from a great portion of their 
sale in other parts. The necessary result is what we now see 
throughout the kingdom ; yet our leaders still bid us to look 
for the cause in any but the right direction — in trades-unions, 
over-production, and the rest of it, all which are mere acci- 
dents and incidents. 

It is in the very gravity of the danger that we must look, 
if at all, for a chance of recovery. When our troubles have so 
come upon us that every man feels in his own daily life the 
pressure of distress, then it will occur to many to seek deeper 
below the surface than they now care to look, for the causes 
of the national misfortunes. Then it will occur to many to ask 
if the machinery of that system of government which has 
brought so splendid a people to such a pass can be as perfect 
as we are always told it is. Then, from the midst it may be 
of famine and bloodshed, voices will be heard claiming to 
know how it is that England has been brought to this pass ; 
how it is that being still strong and brave, and full of work 
and fight. Englishmen have been forbidden to earn the reward 
of their labours ; what nation or country it is that forbids it ; and 
why that nation has not been resisted in time. Men will then 
begin to examine the fabric of Parliamentary-Partisan Govern- 
ment, of unlawful Cabinet Councils, of secret diplomacy, of the 
suppression of the Queen's Privy Council, and the surrender of 
England's maritime rights. In deep and dire calamity alone 
will there be found the determination to ask these questions, 
and to insist upon the remedies which lie in a reversal of the 
whole system and a return to the lines of the Constitution. 
Not until such questions are asked and a change of system 
demanded with the full voice of an outraged people can any 
remedy be looked for. 



ACTION WITHOUT COUNSEL. 
{Much Abbreviated.) 

AS yet England does not know whether she is at war or 
not. The Queen has not formally declared war, there 
has not even been a proclamation in the Gazette^ reports the 
most contradictory appear in every mail from India, and the 
nation may speculate as it pleases as to whether it is killing 
the Afghans now or whether the process is to be deferred till 
the spring. All that we know for certain is that the British 
people may or may not be engaged in war ; but, in either case, 
they will not be consulted in the matter. 

As every constitutional check and safeguard is in abey- 
ance, and this country allows itself to be committed either 
to such a surrender as that of the Declaration of Paris, such 
a Treaty as that of San Stefano, or such a war as that coming 
on in India, by one or two men deciding in secret, it was not 
of course to be expected that any of her Majesty's Ministers 
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would show their hand before they had begun the game on 
which England has so much at stake. It is therefore to the 
anonymous supporters of the Government that we are obliged 
for being informed of the grounds on which we are to enter 
upon this war. 

Considering that if we go to war it is to be against 
Russian influence ; considering what was effected by General 
Ignatieffs influence at Constantinople at the time of the 
Conference, by that of Count Schouvaloff in London, and 
by that of Prince Gortschakow at Berlin ; considering, further, 
that everything is now arranged by two or three Ministers 
recently subjected to that influence, it would be a saving both 
of treasure and of blood to make war on Russian influence 
in England before a shot is fired in the Khyber Pass. 

This kind of war would not be a costly one. The line of 
defence for India lies in England, not in Asia Minor, but it 
involves the summoning by her Majesty of a Commission ^to 
examine into our diplomatic position with Russia and our 
relations with Shere Ali, and also a suspension of hostilities 
until it has reported. 

Such a Commission would have before it for examination 
not alone those noblemen and gentlemen above referred to, 
but everyone possessed of special knowledge on that sub- 
ject, particularly as to our diplomatic relations with Russia, 
and a light would be thrown on events and transactions by 
which we might be released from our present condition of 
hostility without war, and peace without security. 



The Austrian ex-Minister of Finance, Szell, has had an 
interview with the Emperor-King, in which he declared to his 
Majesty that his resignation was caused by his discovery that 
Count Andrassy had deceived him as to the object of the 
Bosnian occupation. 



« « 



The whole influence of Russia is now being exercised at 
Vienna in order to keep Count Andrassy at the head of 
afiairs in Austria. 






Prince Bismarck has urged the Austrian Government to 
extend the occupation of Bosnia even against the will of the 
Chambers. The occupation of No vi- Bazar has been finally 
decided upon, and will shortly be effected. 



Notice. — In order to commence the second volnme of the Flt- 
Shxxts with the new year, the next subscription will be only for se^en 
weeks, ending with 1878. The amount will be half the usual quarter's sub« 
scription. Every subscriber paying it by November 19th will receive on 
January 7th a Wrapper, with an Index of the first 72 numbers of the 
Diplomatic Fly-Sheets. 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE OiST AFGHANISTAN. 

IT is a dreary task to continue warnings when warnings 
seem to be of no avail ; but even one dissentient voice 
may effect something when its utterances are based on prin- 
ciples which those who are addressed profess to recognise, 
though their conduct be utterly at variance with them. Be 
this as it may, warning is a duty, and whether the hopes of 
success exist or not, it must be done. 

An intimation of the danger to England from the action 
of Russia at Caubul has been in the hands of the Govern- 
ment for four years. It is now published with their sanction 
as a justification of the proposed invasion of Afghanistan. 
Sir Bartle Frere's letter, it is said, " so exactly meets the diffi- 
" culties of the present situation that it might have been 
** penned yesterday." It was withheld by her Majesty's 
Ministers at the time when Russia, having violated the 
treaties, had given us grounds of action against her, and it 
is given now when the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
have acceded to all her illegal and unjust demands in Europe 
and Western Asia, have joined her in partitioning the Otto- 
man Empire, and so have left her free to place herself at the 
head of the Mussulman alliance against us which England a 
year ago might have formed against her. 

Before quoting from Sir Bartle Frere's letter we must 
direct attention to remarks of our own which appeared in our 
columns on the 10th of November last, nearly a year ago. 

This is the passage : — 

** Suppose the heroism of the Ottomans to count for nothing, and 
" ignoble counsels to prevail. What follows? Leaving out the considera- 
" lion of the process of partitioning Turkey, and dealing with her 
*' provinces as those of Poland were dealt out, there is at once the 
'' detestation and contempt of the whole Mussulman world turned against 
" England. It is not here the question of another Indian Mutiny which 
" has to be considered, though that will come, but another point, and one 
*' where we are scarcely less vulnerable. 

" If we look quietly on, and allow the Ottoman Empire to be over- 
" whelmed by an agreement with the Powers who partitioned Poland, our 
'^ turn must come very soon. If, on the other hand, England takes her 
** rightful position as the head of a great Mussulman confederacy, she will 
" at least have shown to Western and Northern Europe that she is 
" conscious of her own power as Queen of the East. 

"But the spirit to do this does not exist in the neighbourhood of 
" Downing Street." 

It is scarcely requisite to recapitulate the juggling 
and delusive proceedings which her Majesty's Government 
adopted. There was that obtaining money under false pre- 
tences, the vote of six millions and the increased income- 
tax. There was the dropping Lords Carnarvon and Derby 
overboard, like two Jonahs, to appease the rising storm of 
unpopularity ; there was the swagger of the Salisbury Circular 
of Apiil ist — All Fools' Day; and then came the infamous 
Secret Memorandum, the appearance of Lord Beaconsfield 
at the Congress, and his return, bedecorated and beflowered, 
and hoaxing his Party by hii " peace with honour," after he 
had surrendered everything on the whole line, peace and 
honour included. 

After a few weeks, during which newspaper readers have 
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been glancing with languid interest at those fascinating 
accounts of every crime that man or devil could imagine by 
which our Russian, Austrian, and Bulgarian friends have 
turned Eastern Europe into a pandemonium, the British 
nation becomes suddenly aroused out of the tame meekness 
of the last two years into a frantic desire for war. Russia has 
got all she wanted for the present from Turkey I She is 
coming near our frontier I We must be avenged i Let us 
pick a quarrel with the Ameer of Afghanistan ! There is 
nothing Uke a small war with a weak Prince to make English- 
men feel themselves heroic. There was, perhaps, even amongst 
Lord Beaconsfield*s supporters, a latent sense that heroism 
has been rather lacking lately j " we will recover,** they said, 
** our good opinion of him and ourselves, and carry the next 
" election in his favour, by manufacturing a quarrel with Shere 
" Ali." 

" The grounds of one can easily be found or easily made. 
" He has received a Russian envoy ; he has refused to receive 
'* our Ambassador and the armed escort ; it is a clear casus belli. 
** He is a barbarian outside the law of nations. Clearly we have 
*' a right to invade hioL He once asked us to pledge ourselves 
** to protect him, and we refused. Clearly, therefore, he is not 
" an independent Prince, and must receive any force we choose 
" to send into his territories ; besides, Russia does not recognise 
" the independence of small Princes, so neither will we ; 
** evidently we ought to invade him." 

Now comes the publication of Sir Bartle Frere*s letter, 
which is obviously given to the world at this moment because 
some passages appear to justify hostile operations against the 
Ameer. 

It is necessary, however, to separate any such observations 
which may be construed as leaning in that direction from those 
other parts which are actually exact prognostications of the 
present position. The following quotations require special 
attention : — 

** If the Ameer chooses to invite a Russianofficer of rank, if he promises 
** and affords friendly protection to all Rassian visitors, in what form at 
" the present moment could we put our complaint? 

** Do you think the English people could or ought to be roused to 
'declare war with Russia merely because the Rtissians obtained from our 
** semi-barbarous ally an amount of friendly protection f'^r their represen- 
" tatives which the Ameer declares he cannot affjrd to us ? I think the 
"Eiiglish people would be very likely to say, 'If you must declare war 
'* against some one, declare war against the Ameer. If the Russians help 
" him, we will think about fleets to the Baltic and Black Sea.' " 

It must be remembered that Sir Bartle Frere wrote those 
lines four years ago, before the world had the experience of 
what a Russian unofficial war is — in the case of Servia — such 
a war as we ourselves made against the King of Naples when 
we shipped the Garibaldi volunteers from England. It is a 
process for employing all the forces you like and can spare 
against your neighbour, and depriving him at the same time 
from all right even to expostulate. We have sanctioned the 
process so often that we must not be surprised or annoyed if 
it is now used against ourselves. 

Sir Bartle Frere continues his remarks, and it is singular 
how they anticipate the same condition as we ourselves 
did in the passages adverted to before : — 

''This, it seems to me, would be the case if the Rassian Minister were 
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" established either formally or informally at Caubul, and friendly relations 
'^ prevailed between Russians and Afghans while we are in the state of 
'* apparent peace in Europe. But how would it be if we were engaged in 
'* any discussions about Danish or Luxemburg or Spanish or Italian 
*' frontiers, in which either wished us to support her authority or in which 
" she desired to neutralise our voice against her? She would then only 
" have to instruct her Minister at Caubul to show his teeth, and get the 
'* Ameer to make ostentatious preparations for war. If subsequently peace 
'* were patched up in Europe, the Minister might be recalled in satisfac- 
" tion to our remonstrances ; but what would be the effect in India ? Should 
" we be able to withdiaw a single regiment or a single gun ? All this may 
" be done without our actually breaking with Russia. 

'* But the case would be far more serious if matters went a little further. 
" I have never seen any difficulty in a Russian agent impelling on us in 
** India hordes of Asiatic barbarians, more or less disciplined by Russian 
" and Indian soldiers. . . . Of couri-& such a force would be met as soon 
" as it appeared in India, and one may hope that it would be defeated, if 
*' not annihilated. But ^hat will take place in the meantime? How 
" much expense will be incurred in repelling them? How many outbreaks 
'* will occur in India itself? And who can tell what iv ill happen when 
" once the rolling stone is put in motion? And dU this, it seems to 
" me, may be done without Russia committing herself to a clear coius belli 
*' or being in any way actually unfriendly/* 

The case then stands thus : — The Government, who were 
in possession of these letters before the Turkish war began, 
had at first, by the showing of their Foreign Secretary, a 
casus belli against Russia ; they had at the close of the last 
year the Russian Army completely in their power, for the 
Ottoman forces, even up to May last, if supported by 
England, could have cut off their retreat and dictated their 
own terms. 

The British Government have, therefore, been prepared 
beforehand for all that has taken place, and this rupture 
with the Ameer has very much the appearance of being no new 
and unexpected difficulty, but one which was pre-arranged 
and pre-determined. How far the operation is to be carried 
we know not, nor whether there is, as some suggest, a 
secret bargain with Russia by which her Majesty's Ministers 
are to concede certain things to the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg in exchange for a release from the Afghan danger. 

This, at least, we do know — if we are to be respited for 
the moment, the respite will not be a long one. Directly 
the suitable moment comes, the unofficial war against the 
British rule in India will commence, wasting the very life- 
blood of the nation, until everyone is ready to say to his 
neighbour, ** It is better for us to give up India altogether 1" 
And this will come, because no one will detach himself 
from his faction and form an English Party — an English 
Party which can understand the danger to England from 
transacting in any way with Russia, and which before 
attacking the Ameer in Caubul would send his passports to 
the Russian Ambassador in London. 



OPTIMISM. 

{Abbreviated for rvant of space,) 

EVERYTHING is as it should be. The Treaty of Berlin, 
like the Glasgow Bank, only requires to get clear of its 
"arrears," and all will be well. As for these arrears, they are 
a mere nothing. There is a cloud on the Indian frontier, but 
it is no bigger than a man's hand. The horizon, in fact, is as 
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clear as may be —and the proof is that Colonel Stanley and 
Mr. Smith have both gone on a pleasure-trip to this very 
island of Cyprus. 

Such is the burden of Sir Stafford Northcote's speeches in 
the Midland Counties. Unhappily, it is entirely different from 
the view which is slowly, but surely, making itself felt. The 
ground is heaving and working in every direction. The Afghan 
adventure has suddenly revealed to all the fact that we have in 
India a spot so tender that the mere advent of a Russian 
subject at the Court of a " barbarian " suffices to throw 
us into convulsions of terror and rage ; and that Russia has 
but to put her finger on that spot in order to force us to^accept 
and even to support her worst misdeeds in other parts of the 
world. Meantime everything is going from bad to worse in 
these happy islands. Trade and industry are at a standstill, 
and even the paper raft of credit on which they have been so 
long floated, begins to show ugly rents which make men fear 
that the whole fabric will sink to rise no more. Sir Stafford 
Northcote may say what he likes ; everybody can see that the 
state of affairs is altogether alarming, and a conviction is 
abroad that we are on the eve of very grave and serious events, 
together with a dismal feeling that there is nowhere to be 
looked for either the courage or the capacity to deal with them. 
There is not a word written or said, not even Sir Stafford 
Northcote's, in which this is not to be traced. And what is 
most disheartening of all for its very stupidity is that the 
same old advice is given — " We may have committed grave 
** blunders in the past ; we have committed blunders no doubt ; 
** but it is useless to cry over spilt milk. The question is, what 
" are we to do now ? " In ordinary matters requiring foresight 
and prudence, the answer would obviously be — to avoid blunders 
in the future precisely by changing that system which has pro- 
duced blunders in the past, to restore the constitutional 
method of requiring strict account from all blundering or 
criminal Ministers, and in lieu of covering their misdeeds with 
silence and acceptance, to inflict punishment where punishment 
is due. In the case of the Glasgow Bank the directors have 
been arrested, and are to be tried by form of law ; and there 
is already a great cry gone up that we must " do some- 
" thing *' in order to prevent the recurrence of such mis- 
deeds as those they are accused of. But in public affairs 
we are always told that we should follow precisely the contrary 
course ; that Ministers must not ever be called to account ; 
that they must not even be " hampered" by too rude a criticism ; 
and that, when disaster comes, instead of taking any extra 
precaution for the future, we should still place all our trust 
and hopes in the same system which has worked so ill in the 
past. Accordingly we are now asked to leave the Berlin 
Treaty, the Afghan adventure, and all the rest in the 
hands of Ministers, and to be content with our own 
ignorance of facts which are sedulously concealed, in 
order to excuse our own want of action. Thus it is that 
nations are lost. 
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IT IS TIME TO SOUND AN ALARM. 

NOW that this year is drawing to its close, it is well to 
review the exact position of England. This is how we 
stand : — 

In the Times of Monday, October 28th, there was given a 
picture of our internal condition, every word of which is true. 
Here are some extracts from it : — 

''The diminution of employment and the lowrering of wages are bearing 
" hardly on the working classes. The employers on all sides propose 
<* sweeping reductions with a determination which there is no resisting. 
** As the last quarterly return of revenue showed clearly, and che weekly 
" returns since issued also show, the revenue is no longer maintained. 
** More significant still, there has been a very considerable increase of 
'* pauperism during the present year The balance of evidence, we fear, 
" points to things not being at the worst. In Lancishire the failures have 
" been already followed by a heavy fall in piece goods and the shutting 
'* up of nine mills. On the Clyde another reduction of shipbuilders' 
" wages, in addition to the great reduction which was vainly resisted last 
" year, is announced. Other announcements of the like nature will 
** probably be made. Lancashire depends on the Eastern trade^ and the 
" Eastern trade is thoroughly disorganised, 

** We hear of farms wanting tenants all over the country, so that if the 
** labourer's wages be reduced, he is only being made to participate in the 
** general distress. The deplorable state of the iron industry, again, is too 
" notorious for comment. Turn where we will we perceive signs of a 
" condition of things in which employment must be slack, and what 
** employment there is will often only be procurable at a reduced wage. 
*' The suffering from this state of things must also be acute, because the 
'* dull time has now lasted so long as to bring the reserves of the working 
** classes to the point of exhaustion. In all probability the distress of the 
' ' working classes may be of long continuance. The working classes must 
*' make up their minds to a year or two, at least, of low wages and hard 
** work when they can get it. The richer classes must equally make up 
** their minds to hard work." 

So much for our condition at home. Abroad we are fol- 
lowing as closely as it is in our power the recommendation of 
Mr. Gladstone to emulate Russia in her good deeds. We 
have joined her in partitioning the Ottoman Empire, taking 
the salubrious island of Cyprus as our share, and we are 
bidding against her at Constantinople, offering, as she is 
offering, to make Turkey a protected State, with this diffe- 
rence between her and ourselves, that she has shown there 
her strength and her determination, while we have shown our 
moral weakness and imbecility. 

We are emulating her good deeds also in the far East. 
We are picking a quarrel with the Ameer of Cabul, much in 
the same way as she invented a pretext for invading the Otto- 
man Empire, with this difference, that she was enabled by our 
atrocity agitation to put forward the excuse for her breach of 
public law of sympathy for oppressed Christians, whereas we 
can allege no justification at all other than that advanced by 
Sir James Stephen and writers of his class, namely (to 
use his own words), ** that we are exceedingly powerful and 
" highly civilised, and that he is comparatively weak and half 
** barbarous/* This is the gist of all the reasonings on the 
matter, for none of the other arguments can stand. They 
may be given here, however, for what they are worth. 
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We have a right, says one, to invade Shere All's territory 
because he received a Russian envoy. If it is replied that we 
and every other country receive one, the answer made is that 
the presence of such an envoy at Caubul is injurious to us. 
If the rejoinder is made that the proper course would be to 
call on the Government of St. Petersburg to withdraw their 
Embassy — then comes the reply, " Oh, that would never do ! 
" Russia would never consent, and to make the request would 
" involve us in difficulties with her." 

Then somebody else puts forward another ground of casus 
belli against the Ameer. " He refused to receive a British 
'^ mission." When it is pointed out that he had a strict right to 
do so, and that it is not allowable for you to break into a 
man's house and cudgel him because he declined to receive 
your visit, there comes the reply again, " He is a dependant 
" of ours." It is pointed out that we refused him our protec- 
tion when he asked for it, and that since then by our own act we 
compelled him to be independent. The emulator of Russia's 
good deeds works round upon this in a vicious illogical circle 
back to his original starting-point, and gives you as a final and 
conclusive reason that of Sir James Stephen, '* We are powerful 
" and civilised, he is a weak barbarian ; therefore we ought to 
" invade him." 

Meanwhile, that one of the two factions dividing 
England which owns Lord Beaconsfield for its head, musters 
its orators and its newspapers, and represents the Afghan war 
to be a necessity, because the mot d'ordre oi preparation for it 
has gone forth from the Cabinet ; the other faction looks on 
it, or professes to look on it, as a fatal step ; but, regarding it 
as one that will bring certain expense and possible disaster, is 
consoled by the thought that it will make Lord Beaconsfield 
unpopular, and so bring Mr. Gladstone back to power, or, if 
he is too hopelessly impossible, that some coalition may be 
patched up, perhaps, of Lords Granville, Derby, Carnarvon, 
Hartington, and Mr. Forster, which shall give the sweets of office 
for a time to other mouths. Lord Grey, Lord Lawrence, Sir C. 
Trevelyan, and others who have argued and protested in the 
public press, powerful as have been their remonstrances and 
demonstrations, have stopped short at the all-important point, 
and none have insisted on the right of Englishmen to have 
prior knowledge of the management of their own affairs, or at 
least to be certain that the decision on this affair is not to be 
confined to one or two Ministers acting in secret, if not in 
collusion with this country's enemies* 

The outlook must be continued further, and the exami- 
nation is all the more needful, because " Lancashire 
** depends on the Eastern trade, and the Eastern trade is 
" thoroughly disorganised." 

The Russians refuse to withdraw from the lines of 
Tchataldja, the Russians insist on being paid the indemnity 
of forty millions, and say to the Porte, " If you violate the 
*' Treaty of Berlin, and refuse to sign the Treaty of San 
** Stefano, here we shall remain." 

The official Russian Press announces that money, artillery, 
and other officers are to be sent to Shere Ali; that all the Central 
Asian expeditions have been undertaken with one sole object, 
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namely, to threaten India from Afghanistan, and thereby to 
assure facilities for acquiring the Bosphorus. For more than 
two years past we have week by week announced that this was 
her desii^n, and no step has been taken that we have not 
explained in anticipation from before the time when Mr. 
Gladstone's proposal to assist Russia in destroying the 
Ottoman Fmj>ire came before the world, and since Lord 
Beaconsfield adopted the same course ; with modifications, it 
is true, and with ambiguous phrases covering or disguising 
the action, but with no less certain results. For though it is 
not permissible to judge of the Premier's motives, his inten- 
tions throughout are clearly shown. Had he intended that 
Russia should not attack Turkey, he could have stopped the 
war by a line of a despatch, or have told the world who it 
was who opposed such a line being written. He denounced the 
Servian war in the strongest language. Had he intended to 
do more, he had England in his hands, and could do what he 
pleased to stop it. At the very last moment, had he intended 
to save Turkey, he could have withdrawn from the Congress 
at Berlin, making that Convention with the Sultan which is 
now a mockery and a snare such a reality as would have saved 
the unhappy Mussulmans of Bosnia and Roumelia from 
massacre and annihilation. 

He did not do any of these things ; and it is clear that he 
»Ud not intend to do them, for he could have done them if he 
would. Now, then, what does he intend to do in Afghanistan ? 
Is there a bargain between him and the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg, and if so, what are its terms ? Or does he intend to 
precipitate England into the gulf as the final act of his 
career ? 

We repeat the questions we put on the 21st September. 
What terms are we to exact from the Ameer, and what ulti- 
matum are we to present to him in case of his rejection of them ? 
Are we to threaten him merely, or are we to follow up our 
threats by the actual execution of them ? If so, what force 
will be necessary — not in the first attack merely, but to hold 
our conquests if successful, or to reinforce our troops if they 
meet with a reverse ? What will be the cost ? Will it be 
defrayed from the Indian or the Imperial exchequer ? 

How will the force be composed? Will it be mainly 
Indian or European ? How many British troops are avail- 
able ? Can we afford to send all our soldiers away from 
England, leaving the country defenceless? Can we raise 
another army in England to send to India ? Will the supplies 
be voted? Can we depend on the Mussulmans of India 
acting against their co-religionaries, the Afghans? Are we to 
ungarrison Bombay, Madras, and Bengal for the conquest of 
Afghanistan, leaving the 300,000 troops of the native princes 
in rear of us ? 

Supposing Russia to make another Servia of Afghanistan, 
as the Russian papers threaten, what does Lord Beaconsfield 
intend to do ? Will he accept the courteous explanations the 
Russian Ambassador will be sure to make, and let the supplies 
of officers, and munitions continue ? Will he try to skin the 
wound over for his time, leaving Lord Salisbury or someone 
else to settle the question as best he can afterwards ? What 
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will he do if Russia, feeling that she has now got England 
between the upper and the nether millstone, will not let her 
off? 

What will any man who reads these lines do ? Will he go 
home and say to his family that it is a very terrible state of 
things, and so dismiss the matter from his mind ? or will he 
raise his voice to denounce the shameful ignorance of himself 
and his countrymen as to their own affairs, and demand that this 
fatal farce of reliance on Russian assurances should be ended ; 
and that if anyone is to be attacked it should be the real 
enemy, not the unfortunate tool ? 

If Russia be not stopped we may soon look for convulsion 
at home, for Lancashire depends on the Eastern trade. With a 
man who does not understand the full meaning of those words 
it would be a degradation to argue. 



ENGLAND AND RUSSIA— NOT ENGLAND AND 

AFGHANISTAN. 

{Abbreviated for want of space,) 

THE scribes who assume to give advice on matters of 
high policy to their fellow-countrymen are now one, 
and all forced to admit that what we have to deal with in 
Afghanistan is not the Amir of Cabul, but the Emperor of 
Russia. The natural inference from that would be that it is 
not to Cabul but to St. Petersburg that we should address our 
complaints and remonstrances ; not upon Afghanistan but 
upon Russia that we should make war in case just complaint 
and remonstrance are refused redress. Yet they all conclude 
for a war upon the Afghans, as though that were not precisely 
the way to give the real enemy greater influence and greater 
power against ourselves, and once more to make ourselves 
that enemy's instrument for our own disaster. These scribes 
are not troubled by considerations of justice — they put them 
loftily aside as ** inapplicable ; " but they are troubled by the 
fear of even stating, much less of answering what even they 
now know to be the real and only question. That question 
is, Shall we resist Russia ? They answer, No — we will conquer 
Afghanistan. 

It has probably not occurred to these scribes that Afghan- 
istan is but a small part of the ground on which the great 
contest is now being waged between England and Russia. 
Not to speak for the moment of Turkey, there is Persia, which 
will at no very remote day give us far greater cause for terror 
than even the arrival of a Cossack at Cabul. But Persia and 
Afghanistan are dangers to English rule in India, only because 
Persians and Afghans both see that England has not made up 
her mind to resist Russia, but, on the contrary, sides with her 
and assists her. ** Say but the word," whispered Dost 
Mahomed to Bumes forty years ago, " say but the word that 
I may rely upon you, " and I will turn the Russian envoy 
" out of Cabul." We answered him with an invading army, 
of which the Russian Cabinet itself might have ordered the 

march, so exactly did it do the Russian work. 

, ■ 
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WHAT LORD BEACONSFIELD'S SPEECH OUGHT 

TO BE. 

WHEN last I spoke in this ancient hall I had to tell you 
of famine and pestilence, of war and slaughter. I 
recommended you then to try a little patience, and held out 
the hope that her Majesty's Government would be able to 
contribute to bring about a settlement which would give not 
only peace but independence to Europe, Since then the 
Treaty of Berlin has been ratified, the Convention of Cyprus 
has been executed, and the commissioners for Eastern 
Roumelia have been despatched. Nevertheless there is at this 
moment no peace in Europe, and so far from the Powers of 
Europe having become independent, they are more than ever 
dependent upon the decisions which may be taken in the secret 
councils of the Russian Empire. The depression in trade to 
which a year ago I called your attention, has increased, and 
has brought its fruit in great commercial failures, great indus- 
trial stagnation, great want, and increased uneasiness. You 
may fairly ask me how it is that this is so ; and since upon 
this occasion I am determined to be frank, I will endeavour to 
tell you. An English statesman, when after years of toil, and 
as the fruit of permutations combinations and events he be- 
comes the Prime Minister, has two duties to perform. 
He has to do the best he possibly can for the interests of his 
Party and, consistently with those interests, he has to do 
the best he possibly can for the welfare of his country. 
When, therefore. Her Most Gracious Majesty called me to 
power, I set myself to fulfil those two tasks with such know- 
ledge as I possessed, and such abilities as Nature had given 
to me. Upwards of three years ago an insurrection took place 
in a remote province of Turkey, on the allegation of grievances 
which had been partly created and partly invented by a foreign 
Power. A year later this was followed by a warlike attack 
upon Turkey, also prompted and supported by a foreign 
Power, on the part of Servia and Montenegro. So unprovoked 
was this attack that I myself declared it at the time "out- 
" rageous. and wicked, for of all the wars that ever were waged 
'' there never was a war less justifiable than that of Servia 
"against the Porte, by which not only every principle of 
*' international law, not only every principle of public morals, 
"but every principle of honour is outraged." The Porte 
was victorious in the struggle, but we, I regret to say, inter- 
vened not only to prevent Servia from being punished, but 
even to prevent Turkey from taking the necessary guarantees 
from her against a renewal of the attack. Then came the 
atrocity agitation, the mobilisation of the Russian armies in 
November, and in December the Constantinople Conference, 
which proposed to supersede the Turkish Government in its 
own country. The invasion of Turkey by Russia followed. 
We denounced it as "a contravention of the stipulations 
** of the Treaty of Paris, and a violation by the Emperor of 
*' Russia of a rule to which he most solemnly recorded his 
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'* assent in 1871;'' but we declared that we would remain 
neutral unless the Suez Canal were interfered with, Egypt 
were attacked, or Constantinople passed into other hands. 
At the time I confess I thought this would suffice to safe- 
guard the interests of England. I was as well aware, as 
all statesmen have always been, of the necessity for main- 
taining the independence of Turkey, and so much of its 
integrity as would suffice to support that independence. I 
did not doubt — I never have doubted — that, even in the 
kbsence of specific treaty obligations tb do so, it Wad 
the duty of England to faCe any sacrifice, 4nd if fieed b6 
to take up arms in order to maintain this. But 1 ktiew Well 
that the Turks were stroti^ enough to defehd themselves If 
dnly they had a fair field. 1 foiind, moreover, that my 
Cabinet, like all the Cabinets that have ruled £f)gland of 
late years, waS paralysed by feaf-^fear of Russisi, fear of Mr. 
Gladstone, fear of Lords Derby and Carnarvon, fear of the 
result to the Party if either bold action were taken or evett 
bold language used. My policy would have been to speak 
plainly to Russia, and if necessary to act boldly ; but I had 
my duty to my Sovereign, who, had 1 abattdotied the difec- 
tioii of affairs, would have been compelled to send for Mf. 
Gladstone • ahd tny duty to my Party. I therefore felt myself 
unable either to speak or to act, but 1 adopted sueh palliatives 
ais were allowed to me, and hoped vehemently for the best. 
My expectation that the Turks would successfully defend them- 
sfelves was disappointed, partly through events into which I 
Aeed not enter, and partly by the actioft of Eogland. My 
Ckbinet had declined to stand by Roumania, atid had SO 
intervened in favour of Servia ^is to ertable her to Come in ^t 
the last and sttike the decisive blow. The Cabinet diffe- 
renced Were concealed as best We cOuld, but they betrayed 
themselves in our acts. The orders and counter-orders to 
out fleet so effected the final resuk of the war as to be the 
direct cause of the ceSsibn to the Russian army of the liaSt 
line of defence before Constantinople ; and both in this and 
in the other matters I have mentioned, I must confess that SO 
fer from keeping a fair field for Turkey, we by our atts con- 
ttibutfed to the fitial ahnihilation Of her final hopes of defence. 
The facts being accomplished, the period for negotiation^ 
arrived. We put on a bold rac6 to the country ; we took a 
vote ahd called out the Reserves. But fear of Russia Still 
pVevailfed, and we came to secret ternaS \Vith her, and went to 
the Congress openly to ratify them. We thought that, fot a 
time Jsit least, we had secured quiet. J'rOm Russia we could 
obtain nothing; but having obtained Cyprus f^om Turkey, 
we hoped that in some way or other this would help us to 
Check the further advance of the Northern Power. All men 
ate liiable to err, and 1 am forced to admit that we erred. With 
shame I confess that, in what we believed to be " peiice with 
** honour," and at least a present settlement of the Eastern 
Question, there was barely a month's truce and no settle- 
ment at all. Russia has treated the Treaty of Berlin 
as a pleasantry. Although the War is over, she has con^ 
tinted a career of robbery, rape, and murder ; she is at this 
moment converting the Balkan peninsula into a Russian 
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province ; and lest we should intervene to secure the enforce- 
ment of the Treaty she has put her finger upon Afghanistan 
and made us aware that there in our tender part she 
too can trpuble us if we in Europe trouble her. With 
regard to Afghanistan I would h^re repeat what in i36i 
t said on the previous invasion of that country. '' The 
''whole of the Indian poliey, as regards the invasion 
*'of Afghanistan, wa^ a most erroneous policy. It not 
\' only paused the loss of 90,000 of our fellow-subjects and cost 
*' twenty mtlUons of n^onpy, but it will lead if possible to greater 
*' calazniti^s and more gloomy disasters. The ill effects of that 
*' policy are felt at this moment in India, and to it we may 
'' a^crib^ much of themiscbief that has lately occurred, and much 
^* danger that may be impending." The circumstances now are 
essentially th^ same as they were in 1833, but we have done 
Oiu* best by sending an pltimatum to Shere Ali to prevent the 
repetition of a w^ which would result in the slaughter of our 
friends, and the great encouragement of our enemies. Now as 
ever the only question of importance is between £ngland and 
Russia. For us the iomjediate question is whether we should still 
allow fear pf Russia to prevent us from doing our duty. I have 
already said that if we had spoken out with t le necessary firm- 
ness Qojie pf the events of the la^t eighteen months would have 
occurred* The situation has no doubt changed for the worse* 
Some of the possible allies of England are weU-nigh annihilated, 
all of them are teiribly dismayed. Russia is in possession of 
all the strategical position$,butI am convinced that it is better to 
facethe present dangers, however great they may be, than, by con- 
tinuing the course of fear and inaction, to allow them to become 
too great to be faced at all* I declare to you therefore to- 
night that for my part I am resolved to have done for ever 
with the policy of fear ; that so far as it depends upon me 1 am 
determined that now at least England shall speak with the 
necessary firmness, and shall require Russia to remove her 
agents from Cabul, and insist upon her carrying out to the 
letter every stipulation of the Berlin Treaty. If our represen- 
tations wul not suffice we shall know how to act. And as I 
speak to Russia so I speak to you, if the Cabinet of my 
Party, if the people of my country, will support me in the 
policy I have laid down I will faithfully and unswervingly 
pursue it. If not, I will retire and ma ke place for another, leaving 
tp him as a legacy the warning that no policy can avail to save 
England ftom the grave perils by which she is surrounded but 
Qne of outspoken honesty, and a set determination to perform 
th^ duties as well as to maintain the interests of this great 
Empire, 

MR. GLADSTONE AT RHYI. 

{Abbr€vi4fUd far want of space.) 

WHAT has become of all the pamphleteers who filled 
the publishers' shop windows from the autunm of 
1876 till the spring of 1878. Mr. Gladstone begaa the 
fusillade with bis '* Bulgarian Horrors," and after that, when 
Russia began openly to sl>o w her hand and the reaction took 
place here, there came thick and fast expositors of what her 
process had been and what. were her ultimate designs. 
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Amongst other publications of the period alluded to, were 
numerous comments and controversies on the document 
popularly known as the will of Peter the Great. 

Some asserted its authenticity, others denied it, and the 
question did not appear to excite interest in the British public 
otherwise than as a mere literary matter. Nevertheless, whether 
it actually was obtained by the Chevalier d*Eon from the secret 
archives of St. Petersburg, or whether it was fabricated by tfie 
First Napoleon, there it stands a masterly programme of poli- 
tical action, always acted upon, never departed from. 

Indeed, if, as is sometimes asserted, it was drawn up at 
the Tuileries in 18 12, it is in some respects more remarkable 
than if it were an actual legacy of the Czar Peter. For it is a 
greater effort of intellect to detect and unmask a conspiracy in 
its most minute details, than even to invent and combine them. 

Be this as it may, there stands the document for examina- 
tion ; and we defy anyone to say that one iota of the instruc- 
tions it contains has ever been departed from. The Russian 
Army has been kept up in its colossal and ruinous proportions 
for an ulterior end. The best generals and engineers have 
been attracted to Russia from Germany and other countries. 
Poland has been destroyed, and Sweden dismembered. 
Russian Princes and Princesses have married into royal 
houses. The gold of England has been taken in exchange 
for wool, flax, and grain, and the advance northward and 
southward has been continuous. 

The first eight clauses of that will contained injunctions to 
that effect. We are now at this actual moment carelessly 
and light-heartedly watching the completion of those whic.h 
follow. The ninth clause stands thus :-* 

"We roast advance as much as possible towards Constantinople and 
" India. Whoever shall reign there wiU be the master of the world. 
** Thertfore we must make continual wars, sometimes with Turkey, some- 
" times with Persia ; create dockyards and emporiums on the Black 
'* Sea ; take possessicm little by little of that sea as well as of the Baltic. 
" We must hasten the downfall of Persia re-establish as fir as can he 
*' done the anci nt commerce of the East, and enter into the Indies, which 
•* are the stores of the world. When once there we can do without the 
" gold of En^lmd. We must interest the House of Austria in the expul- 
*' s:on of the Turk from Europe, and neutalise her jealousy by giving up 
*' a part of the conquest to Austria, to retake it from her afterwards.'' 

Successive British Ministers have acted as executors to 
this will. Not to go back to Mr. Canning with regard to 
Greece, or to the Duke of Wellington at the Treaty of Adria- 
nople, what has been the conduct of the statesman in whom 
one-half of England puts its trust, and of the other who actually 
has England in his hands ? 

On what grounds has Mr. Gladstone to find fault with 
Lord Beaconsfield? The present Premier has exactly fol- 
lowed the counsels and policy of his predecessor. 

"I say the time has come for us to emulate Russia in 
'* her good deeds and to reserve our opposition until she 
" shall visibly endeavour to turn them to evil account." 
This was the keynote of the Bulgarian pamphlet of 1876. 

There was besides the recommendation that in no case 
should we support Turkey. Has not Lord Beaconsfield 
followed to the utmost this advice ? Did he not allow Lord 
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Derby to insult the Sultan, and Lord Salisbury at the Con- 

fererce to dictate terms of submission impossible in their 

humiliation ? Did he write one line or say one word to stop 

the invasion ? His participation in the dismemberment of 

Turkey ; his ** interesting the House of Austria in the expulsion 

" of the Turks from Europe" — />., in Bosnia; his abetting 

Kussia in '* forming dockyards and emporiums in the Black 

** Sea " — Varna and Batoum, to wit — what are they but 

following out to the full the aspirations of his predecessor ? 

But the Premier has always been ingenious, and has always 

met with ingratitude. It will not be forgotten how he cut the 

ground from under the feet of the ultra-Radicals by his 

Democratic Reform Bill of 1867, nor the comment of his 

dear friend and colleague, Lord Salisbury, who used these 

words on the 15th July, 1867 : — 

" I desire to protest, in the most earnest language I am capable of 
'* using, against the political morality on which the manoeuvres of this year 
'* have been based. If you l>orrow your political ethics from the ethics of 
*' the political adventurer, you may depend upon it the whole of your 
" representative institutions viill crumble beneath yi ur feet." 

It is rather hard that Mr. Gladstone should complain of 
his rival not attacking Russia ; for the following expressions 
from the speech at Rhyl of October 31st can bear no other 
interpretation : — 

" In the time of the late Goverrment an agreement was come to 
'* between us that Russia should abstain from exercising all influence in 
** Afghanistan. Now you i^iil say how can she reconcile that agreement 
" ^ith sending an envoy to Afghanistan? and so far as my information 
<< goes I cannot answer it. • • . If there i^as any offence in receiving a 
*' Russian Embassy, it was Russia in sending it that was the greater 
' ' offender ; and the weak, feeble Power in receiving it, was the lesser. But it 
' ' appears tnat the Government are going to call — not Russia, the greater, 
' ' to account for the breach of faith, but they say of the Ameer of 
** Afghanistan, * We will invade him.' '* 

So the political pendulum swings backwards and forwards. 
What one Minister does while in office he attacks his oppo- 
nent for doing when out of it. One faction writes, shouts, 
and votes against the other; and scarce a voice is heard 
to speak of the real interests of the country, or ii heard, 
is neither heeded nor understood. 



SECRESy INVENTED FOR THE GOVERNMENT 

OF INDIA, AND TRANSFERRED TO THAT OF 

ENGLAND. 

No. I.— SECRESY ESTABLISHED AS TO INDIA BY 

PARLIAMENT. 
** Secresy is treason." — Mr, Canning, 

THE people of England who, ever since the 7th of June, 
1832, have supposed that they were becoming more 
and more a self-governed nation, have suddenly discovered 
that in the most important matter of war and peace no voice 
is possessed except by one or two men. The fact has 
come into prominence not because it is new, but because the 
intended war is an exact repetition in every important particular 
of one that led to disaster forty years ago. Then as now the 
alleged "unfriendly Power" was the Amir of Caubul; then as 
now his alleged offence was admitting Russian influence ; 
then as now the dastardly policy of England was to crush the 
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Asiatic Prince for holding intercourse with the Cz^r, while wc 
looked up to that same Czar in Europe as our guidOf 
philosopher, and friend. 

There are men still living and acting who recollect all 
these things, and who cannot therefore be deceived as to the 
nature of the results they may expect Cyprus may present 
to the mind some £1 Dorado '' looming in the future ; '* Caubul 
only calls up the bitter memories of the past. 

The alarm which is felt has not yet induced anybody to 
investigate the causes of the state of things which is so alarm- 
ing. It is taken for granted that the evil has always exbted, 
and that its abatement is to be sought in some new measures^ 
Mr. Rylands last ses&ion moved that Treaties before rati5ca- 
tion should be laid on the table of both Houses of Parliamenu 
Mr. Gladstone, alarmed in his turn, came to the rescue of the 
Government But Mr. Rylands did not seem to know tha. 
till the Treaty of Vienna it was the custom to discuss Treaties 
in Parliament while they were only preliminary, so that the 
Crown was advised not merely before the definitive Treaty, 
was ratified, but before it was signed. In earlier times not 
only had the Crown to consult Parliament, but Parliament had 
to get authority from the people. In the rggn of Edward III., 
when the Regent demanded supplies for the war with France, 
the House of Commons, declaring its willingness, alleged that 
it had no power to comply, and demanded to be sent back to 
its constituents, which was accordingly done, and the subsidy 
granted. 

The columns of Vanity Fair have long been filled with 
expostulations against the folly of a nation which, while 
in all minor matters it makes counsel precede action, acts 
without counsel in matters of peace and war. It will be 
worth while to inquire whether or not we have drifted into this 
condition ; and, however astounding the assertion may appear, 
it will be found that the abdication by Parliament of ita 
duty of control has been made deliberately and by statute. 

On the 15th August last Mr, Fawcett asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether the mission to Caubul bad 
been referred to the Secretary of State for India in Council* 
whether it had been approved there, and whether the dissents, 
if any, of the members of that Council might be laid before 
the House. The Time% reports as follows the Chancellor's 
reply: — 

" In former tioies a matter of this sort was referred by the East India 
** Directors to a Secret Committee^ and therefore, according to the provisions 
*• of the India Government Act, it was referred not to the Secretary of 
'* State in Conncil, but to the Secretary of State personally." 

The words in italics are false. The Directors never 
referred these or any other matters to the Secret Committee. . 
The business of the Secret Committee was to sign the • 
instructions sent out by the Board of Control, and they were 
sworn to keep these instructions secret from the Directors. 
Thus the former Afghan War was made without the knowledge 
of the Court of Directors ; thus the present Afghan quarrel is 
commenced in India without the knowledge of the Indian 
Council. 

The falsehood reported by the Times is not to be found in 
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ihe Daily NewSy nor in Hansard. It is probably an invention 
of the limes newspaper, which deserves great credit from its 
employers for the alacrity as weir as the astuteness with which 
it has put into the mouth of the Leader of the House of 
Commons this calumny against the East India Company. 

References to military affairs do not appear to have been 
frequent in the early charters of the East India Company \ but in 
the Charter of William III., granted in 1698, authority was given 
to it to raise forces for the defence ol its forts, places, and 
plantations, and in many Acts of Parliament are sections restric- 
tive of the right of declaring war.* The wars of the Company 
having created great complaints in England, Mr. Fox, in 1783, 
brought in a Bill to transfer the government of the Company's 
possessions to Commissioners appointed by the Crown, to be 
assisted by Commissioners of inferior rank appointed by the 
Company. The Bill was thrown out by the House of Lords, 
on the ground that the enormous patronage it conferred on the 
Ministry would endanger the prerogative of the Crown and 
the liberties of the people. Mr. Pitt then brought in a Bill 
which, while it continued both patronage and government in 
the hands of the Company, enacted that a Board of Royal 
Commissioners should be set over them and should possess 
not only a veto over their proceedings, but a power of dicta- 
torial initiative. The House of Commons rejected Mr. Pitt's 
Bill at the beginning of the year 1784, but passed a similar one 
in the August following. The 24 George III., cap. 25, created 
the Boatd of Commissioners of the Affairs of India, familiarly 
known as the Board of Control. The system was made more 
complete and elaborate by the 33 George III., cap. 52. These 
Acts introduced secresy, not accidental, but systematic. They not 
only compelled the Directors to send despatches in accordance 
with the views of the Board of Control whenever ordered to 
do so« but empowered that Board in certain cases to send 
despatches to India, and to receive despatches from India 
through a Secret Committee, who were sworn lo keep their 
orders secret from everybody : the copyists, when any were 
employed, being equally sworn to secresy. Now what were 
the occasions for which the Board of Control was authorised 
to insist on secresy? I^ey are specified in both Acts 
as *^ the snbject-^matter of deliberations concerning the levying 
'* war, or making peace, or treating or negotiating with any of 
**' the native Princes or States in India." 

The Board was to consist of the two Secr^aries of State, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Commissioneis 
specially appointed. Three were to be a quoniok 

The 3 and 4 William lY.) cap. 85, made important 
alterations. Section 36 extended the seaet action to nego- 
tiations vith ^any other Princes or States.'' Section 20 
made the Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord 
of ihe Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Sectetaries of State, now three, ex officii Commissioners. The 
namt>er of special Commissioners was left unfixed, but in 
practice was reduced to one. Finally, two Commissioners were 
declared enough to form a Board. One of these was, of course, 

* The Charter of 3rd April, 1661, gave the Company aiuhorhy to make 
peace and war with any people not Christian. 
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in practice, the Foreign Secretary, the other the special Com- 
missioner, who had the title of President of the Board of 
Control. 

From April, 1835, to September, 1841, Lord Palmerston 
was Foreign Secretary, and Sir John Cam Hobhouse (after- 
wards Lord Broughton) was President of the Board of Control. 
These two statesmen, by means of the power of secresy placed 
in their hands, made the first Afghan War. 

How they managed it we shall next week narrate, but we 
must first complete the history of the legislative authority for 
secre^. The Indian Mutiny was laid to the charge, not of 
the Board of Control, but of the East India Company, and it 
was pretended that all abuses were now to be abolished, and 
that India was to be governed by the Queen in Council, as 
the rest of the Empire is, in theory at least, governed. 

There could now be no pretence that the direction of 
Indian affairs was in the hands of mere merchants, who might, 
through political incompetence, communicate to foreign 
Ambassadors, directly or indirectly, the plans of the Govern- 
ment. The Secretary for India took the place of the President 
of the Board of Control ; the Directors were replaced by the 
Indian Council, appointed by the Crown to hold their offices 
during good behaviour, with a salary of ;;^i 200 per annum. 
Seven of the first members were to be appointed by the 
expiring Court of Directors, but the major part of these were 
to have served or resided for ten years in India ; their suc- 
cessors were to be appointed by the Council, and to prevent 
any dangerous publicity, no member of the Council was 
allowed to sit in Parliament. 

But all this was not enough. The Act 21 and 22, Victoria, 
cap. 106, sec. 27, provides that these Counsellors shall not 
counsel in matters of peace and war, as follows : — 

*' Any order, not being an order for which a majority of votes at a 
" meeting is hereby made necessary, which might, it this Act had not 
** been passed, have been sent by the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
*' India through the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors tJ 
" Governments or Presidencies in India, or to the officers or servants 
'* of the said Company, may, after the commencement of this Act, -be 
" sent to such Governments or Presidencies, or to any officer or servant 
*' in India, by the Secretary of S'^^ate, without having been submitted to a 
" meetings or deposited for the perusal of the members of the Council ^ and 
" without the reasons being recorded or notice thereof given as aforesaid." 

It is not, then, that India has been transferred to the 
Government of the Queen of England, but that England is 
to be accustomed to the secret Government which has already 
and so perilously convulsed India. One man, if he is Secre- 
tary for India, or if he is master of the Secretary for India, 
is sufficient to ruin India and England. No man will use such 
a tremendous power unsupported by his countrymen (as the 
case itself makes inevitable) unless he has extrinsic support. 
But it is this secret and terrible power that, by the confession 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, has been in exercise for some 
months. Yet he asks us to trust in " Her Majesty's Govern- 
" ment," a body to which it is becoming evident that the 
Premier dares not confide his purposes. Diplomaticus. 
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SECRESY INVENTED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, AND TRANSFERRED TO THAT OF 
ENGLAND. 

No. II.— SECRET UNION OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA TO 

ENDANGER BRITISH INDIA. 

•• The Cabinets and Statesmen of Europe are the tools with which 
•• Russia works."— .yir John McNall im the ** QuarteHy Reviiw,"^ 1834. 

THE secresy authorised by the Act of 1784 remained 
without any very visible result for fifty years. 

Nevertheless, during these fifty years the Board of Control 
could not act unless three of its members were assembled, and 
secresy was allowed only in the relations with Indian Princes. 
But the reduction of the quorum to two, and the addition of 
" any other Princes ^ to the victims marked out as the objects 
of secret machinations, was not left dormant for a single year 
after its enactment 

The designs of Russia upon India, although the plans by 
which she had from time to time pretended to carry them out 
were impracticable, had long be Jn recognised as a danger, 
and England had sought security in an alliance with Persia. 
Had England, a maritime Power, offered to defend Persia by 
making war against Russian trade on the high seas, as she did 
in 180 1 with much success, she might have made Persia secure, 
and would have rendered her so amenable to her own infiuence 
that she need have had no reason to fear that of Russia. But, 
unfortunately, the only ideas of those most in earnest in the 
matter were to supply Persia with money and to send British 
officers to re-organise the army. The European discipline 
spoilt the Asiatic material, and when, in 1826,. Russia invaded 
Persia, England shirked her treaty obligations. Thus when 
the Act of 1 83 J renewed the East India Company's charter, 
Russia held Persia in awe of her, while England afforded her 
no help. It would have cost Russia a great deal to 
attempt the conquest of Persia. It cost her neither money 
nor men to make her a catspaw. Between Persia and British 
India lay the cities and tribes of the Afghans. If Russia 
could get Persia to attack these, alarms would be created in 
India and in England. There would be a triangular duel 
between the Persians, the Afghans, and the English; and 
Rassia, as the trusted friend of ail three, would be able to direct 
their quarrel to her own purposes. The hypothesis on which 
every movement was based was the hostility between Russia 
and England ; and Persians and Afghans were possessed with 
the idea that they had to choose between one and the other, 
and, having chosen their ally, to follow her lead. If this motive 
of action remained in everybody's mind, and yet Russia could 
command England's action, the confusion would be complete. 

The place round which all this web of intrijgue centred 
was Herat, an Afghan city to which Persia had laid claim and 
which was held by Prince Kamran, an Afghan who was in feud 
with Dost Muhomed^ the Amir of Caubul. Herat is often 
called the key of India. The expression is erroneous if 
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founded either upon its geography or its ethnology. But if 
England allows it to be believed that she is anxious to keep' 
Russia out of any city, and then allows it to be taken either 
by Russia's forces or at her instigation, that city will be the 
key to open India in due time. Provided, therefore, that. 
England declared loudly the importance to her of the inde- 
pendence oif Herat, Russia could not injure England more 
effectually than by urging Persia to take possession of it. If, 
too, she could make the Afghans as well as the Persians the 
enemies of England she would accomplish a task which at 
first sight seemed impracticable. 

The aged Sovereign of Persia, Futteh Ali Shah, would 
never allow^ a permanent Russian Mission at his Court. But 
the Prince Royal, his eldest son. Abbas Mirza, was convinced 
of the futility of any attempt to oppose Russia, and was. 
further anxious to obtain possession of Herat. The Prince 
Royal was powerful enough to be able to cause an army to be 
sent (much against the wish of his father, Futteh Ali Shah) . 
to besiege Herat. That army was commanded by the Prince . 
Royal's son, Mahomed Mirza. But the Prince Royal died in 
1833, and his son Mahomed Mirza retired from Herat, in 
order to succeed his father as Governor of Azerbi>an. 

It was very far from a matter of course that Mahomed 
Mirza should be declared Prince Royal on his father's death. 
It would have been more in accordance with custom for 
Futteh Ali Shah to proclaim his eldest surviving son as Prince . 
Royal. But England joined Russia in interfering and in 
advising Futteh Ali Shah to appoint as his successor his 
grandson, Mahomed Mirza, who had sworn that he would one 
day return to the conquest of Herat. 

In this slender sketch we cannot find space to analyse the 
short but mysterious correspondence between the Russian and 
the English Governments, 

On the 3rd January, 1834, the Secretary of the British 
Embassy at St. Petersburg, Mr. Bligh, reported that the 
Russian Government expected and desired that the Shah 
would appoint his grandson, Mahomed Mirza, his successor.* 

On the 28th January, 1834, Mr. Bligh wrote that Count 
Nesselrode considered the interests of Great Britain and 
Russia in Persia as " so very similar," and hoped that the two 
Governments might have a good understanding "respecting 
" that country.*'' 

On the 1 6th June, 1834, Lord Palmerston wrote to Mr. 
Bligh that he had sent for Prince lieven, and had told him 
that Russia and England were "both deeply interested in 
" maintaining the internal tranquillity of Persia," and that with 
this view it would be fortunate if they " could be united in 
*' support of one and the same candidate." He had heard 
from Persia that the Russian Envoy at Teheran had expressed 
the inclination of his Government in favour of Mahomed 
Mirza, and he also would take measures to support him at 
Teheran. 

On the 22nd August, 1834, Count Medem communicated 

* Correspondence relating to the Affairs of Persia and Afghanistan. 
Presented by Command. 1S39. P. i. The extracts which succeed can 
be at once recognised by their dates. 
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to the British Foreign Office the substance of a despatch from 
Count Nesselrode, suggesting that the representatives of 
England and Russia in Persia should be provided with corre- 
sponding instructions. 

On the 8th September, 1834, Lord Palrnerston wrote to 
St. Petersburg that instructions had been sent to the British 
resident at Teheran to communicate confidentially with the 
Russian representative in furtherance of the common views 
of the two Governments. 

The whole basis of the alliance between Great Britain and 
Persia had now crumbled into dust. That basis was a 
common dread of the encroachments of Russia. Russia had 
encroached upon Persia, and England had deserted her. 
The grandoon of the Shah had been engaged in an assault on 
England's neighbours at Herat, and intended to renew it. 
England recommended him to the Shah as his successor. She 
had done so without making the slightest stipulation about 
Herat. It was obvious, then, that England had come to the 
conclusion that there was room enough in Asia for Russia 
and herself; that she had come to an understanding with 
Russia ; that she neither wished to protect Persia against 
Russia nor to withdraw her from Russian influence. Persia 
might then, with the consent of Russia, safely attempt aggran- 
disement to the eastward. Lord Palrnerston had written to 
Russia, 5lh September, 1834., expressing his anxiety for the 
" independence and integrity of Persia." He approved then 
of her getting back what she considered as her own. 

On the 25th July, 1835, Lord Palmerston, who had been 
out of office during the short administration of Sir Robert 
Peel (from November, 1834, to April, 1835), wrote to Mr. 
Ellis, the British Minister at Teheran, to warn the Persian 
Government against being ^^ pushed on to make war against the 
« Afghans." 

Communications from Mr. Ellis were now rained upon the 
British Foreign Office to the effect that Russia was exciting the 
Persian Government not only to the conquest of Herat, but of 
Ghuznee and Candahar. Mr. Ellis was all the more disturbed 
because he considered that Prince Kamran had failed in his 
engagements to the Shah. Besides, by the Treaty of 18 14, 
between Persia and England, England was bound not to inter- 
fere in any war made by Persia against the Afghans except to 
promote peace. Nevertheless Mr. Ellis warned the Persian 
Government, 8th January, 1836, that ** the British Govern- 
" ment would look with great dissatisfaction on the prosecution 
" of any schemes of extended conquest in Afghanistan." 

Mr. Ellis says that the Persian Ministers were much struck 
with this communication. 

On the loth April, 1836, Mr. Ellis wrote that the Shah 
would not abandon his object of attacking Herat "unless 
" compelled to do so by the declared opposition of the British 
" Government." 

Mr., now Sir John, McNeill was then sent to Teheran. 
Lord Palmerston's first letter to him, dated 2nd June, 1836, 
must have fallen on him like a stroke of the palsy. He 
reminded him of the article in the Treaty of 1814 which forbade 
England to interfere with a Persian war against the Afghans. 
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On the 22nd November, 1837, Mahomed Mirza com- 
menced the siege of Herat It lasted more than nine months, 
and spread consternation through Afghanistan, British India, 
land England, whose people justly saw in the Shah only a 
lieutenant of the Czar. Meantime, Mr. McNeill received short 
letters from England approving all the little he dared to do, 
and giving him no instructions to do more. 

On the 2 1 St May, 1838, Lord Palmerston cured Mr. 
McNeill of his palsy by a despatch ordering him to threaten 
the Shah. This despatch was followed on the 27th July by 
another informing Mr. McNeill-*- 

1. That the purport of the Treaty of 1814 was "that 

** Persia should be a defensive barrier for the 
*^ British possessions in India. ** 

2. That the Shah '' has openly connected himself with 

*• an European Power for purposes avowedly un- 
<' friendly, if not absolutely hostile, to British 
" interests." 

3. That *• Great Britain will feel herself at liberty to 

" adopt, without reference to that Treaty ^ such 

'* measures as a due regard for her own interests, 

" and the security of her dominions may suggest."* 

On the 19th June, a small English force had landed at 

Karrak in the Persian Gulf, where it remained for some months, 

the Persian Government never treating it in a hostile manner. 

Mr. McNeill now felt that he could act. He sent to the 

catnp before Herat Colonel Stoddart, who, on the 12th of 

August, 1838, had an interview with the Shah, on which he 

reported as follows : — 

'* After delivering your letter, I delivered the message in Persian. On 
'' my coming to a pause in the part requesting him to turn from iM-dis- 
" disposed advisers, aad refer to his own wisdom for the interests of 
'* Persia, his Majesty said : ' The fact is, if I don't leave Herat there wiU 
«< be war, is not that so ? ' I said, * It is true ; aU depends on your 
*' Majesty's answer. God preserve your Majesty.' (Handing the original 
" English written message.) He siid: 'This was all I wished. I 
" asked the Minister PlenipoteBtiarv for it, but he would not gh« it, 
" aUeguig that he was not autboii«ed. I said : ' He was not then, but now 
'< he is ordered to give it. No one could give such a message without 
" ^special authority from, our Sovereign.'" 

On the 14th of August, 1838, in the Camp before Herat, 
the Shah said to Colooel Stoddart : — 

« We consent to the whole of the demands of the British Government. 
" We will not go to war. Were it uot for the sake of their friendship we 
*' should not retire from before Herat. Had we known that our coming 
*< here might risk the loss of their friendship, we eertamly would not have 
^^ comeataUy 

On the 9th of September Shah Mahomed Mirza raised the 
siege of Herat. On the 8th of November the fact was 
announced by the Governor-General of India. 

On the loth of December, 1838, the Bengal Army left 
Feiozepore to invade Afghanistan. 

DiPLOMATICUS. 

^1 ■■■■■■ . . — ' — -^ — ^— — ^ 

• This latter despatch did not reach Mr. McNeill till after the raising 
of the siege of Herat. 
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WHAT RUSSIA WILL DO. 

IT would seem that there are still people in the coantiy 
who imagine that the Treaty of Eeriin was a settlement 
of the Eastern Question. These people are now engaged in 
asking themselves whether Russia will observe the Treaty of 
Berlin. Were they to study that document with attention 
they would see that, on the face of it, it announces itself as a 
compact only made in order to be broken. It is a fence full 
of gaps, and in every gap there is a plain and easy road leading 
beyond the fence to some object eminently fitted to tempt the 
one Power which the fence was contrived to restrain. The inde- 
pendence of Roumania is but an invitation to Russia to use 
that country as a permanent road for her armies. The inde-' 
pendence and increase of territory to Servia and Montenegro 
are the wages for past services and an earnest of further wages 
for future services rendered by those countries to the Divine 
Figure from the North. The arrangement by which Bulgaria 
was separated from Turkey and Eastern Roumelia made auto- 
nomous, invites, and is even now bringing about, the separation 
of Roumelia also from Turkey and the junction of the two 
provinces. The acquisition of Kars invites to the acquisition 
of Asia Minor; the acquisition of Batoum invites to the 
invasion of India ; and the admi>sion of the indemnity of 
forty- four millions leaves in the hands of Russia the power of 
coeicing the Porte whenever any further advance in any one 
of these directions is thought desirable. For the present 
there is every reason why Russia should desire that the Treaty 
of Berlin should be carried out, for it is by virtue of this very 
Treaty that a further step in her policy will be taken. More- 
over for the present Russia is maintained in absolute posses- 
sion of Turkey itself. The Quadrilateral has been handed over 
to her; her troops still garrison the Balkan Peninsula; her 
governors still organise armies and levy taxes even in the 
provinces which are to be finally evacuated by them. For 
Russia the Treaty is so far all gain ; up to the 3rd of May 
next she has under it everything to receive and nothing to 
give. The Roumelian Commission might have somewhat inter- 
bred with the Russian grip on Turkey had it been allowed to 
carry out the task imposed upon it by the Treaty ; but this 
clearly it will not do. Prince Dondoukoflf received Sir- 
Drummond Wolff with the question, '' Who the devil are 
" you ? " and while the Commission is elaborating the system 
of government for the province, the Prince is arming the 
gentle Bulgarians whom be has found in and imported into it 
in order to resist the introduction of that system. On the 3rd 
of May, indeedi the question of carrying out the Treaty by 
Russia will revolve itself into the question whether Russia will 
or will not evacuate the provinces. Of the probability of this 
we may judge by what is now taking place. An insurrection 
is being openly promoted in Macedonia; resistance to the 
Commission is bemg openly patronised in Roumelia; Bulgarian 
armies are being formed ; contracts for long periods are being 
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made ; and we venture to say that when the 3rd of May 
arrives, a state of things will be presented which will be sub- 
mitted as making it as difficult for the Russians to evacuate 
Turkey as they found it to evacuate Khiva. At present the 
mildest language is being used. *' Assurances " are being 
freely given that Russia will observe the Treaty to the letter ; 
but this is tlu winter^ and in the winter, when it is hard to 
move armies, Russia always promises to observe treaties* In 
May there will be a very different state of affairs. Tne 
Russian armies will have wintered comfortably, and will l>c 
well furnished and lusty ; their Bulgarian allies will be organ- 
ised and prepared at their side ; Servia and Montenegro will 
again be ready behind them, and Austria will be established 
and prepared to support them from the second line. If now 
at that time a further desire to emancipate other Christians 
should compel Russia to move towards Constantinople instead 
of towards St Petersburg, what Power will then be able to say 
her nay ? 



AFGHANISTAN. 

LORD C RAN BROOK'S despatch to Lord Lytton of the 
_^ 1 8th November, 1878, may be thus summarised : — 

1. It is the " advances of Russia in Central Asia" which 
have caused "uneasiness to the Indian Government," and 
not any act on the part of Shere AH. 

2. It is these same advances which have caused uneasiness 
to Shere Ali, and all he wanted from the Indian Government 
was a pledge o\ security against them, for " the capture of Khiva 
** by the forces of the Czar in the spring of 1873, and the total 
" subordination of that khanate to Russia, caused Shere Ali 
*' considerable alarm, and led him to question the value of 
** the pledges with reference to Afghanistan which had been 
** given by his Imperial Majesty to England, and which had 
" been communicated to his Highness by the British Govcrn- 
'* ment. Actuated by his fears on this score, his Highness 
" sent a special envoy to Simla in the summer of that year, 
" charged with the duty of expressing them to the Govern- 
ment of India. The object of the Ameer was to ascertain 
definitely how far he might rely on the help of the British 

" Government if his territories were threatened by Russia." 

3. Lord Northbrook's Government was prepared to give 
this pledge, but Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet declined to allow 
him to give it. *' Her Majesty's Government at home did 
" not share his Highness's apprehension, and the Viceroy 
** ultimately informed the Ameer that the discussion oi the 
'* question would be best postponed to a more convenient 
** season." 

4. Lord Beaconsfield's Cabinet, on sending out Lord 
Lytton, instructed him to offer ^'a pledge of material support 
'^ in case of unprovoked foreign aggression," on conditions 
which are not fully explained, but one of which was " to allow 
^' a British agent or agents access to positions in his terri- 
** tories." 

5. Shere Ali replied by complaining of " the repeated 
'' rejection of his previous requests for an alliance, and a 
*' formal recognition of the order of succession.'' 
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6. The Indian Government announced that it was pre- 
pared, " on certain conditions " (not stated), to negotiate with 
him. 

7. This offer having failed, Shere AH received a Russian 
Mission. 

8 This act was " without justification," because the Ameer 
was " aware that the Russian Government had given assur- 
** ances to H.M. Government to regard his territories as 
" conjpletely beyond his sphere of action," and because he 
had declined to receive a British Embassy. 

9. Therefore, unless the Ameer makes " full and suitable 
*• apology," and consents to " the reception of a permanent 
** British Mission," he is to be treated as a " declared 
" enemy." 

Nothing can be clearer than this. It is not Afghanistan 
that is feared by England, nor England that is feared by 
Afghanistan ; but Russia that is feared by both. Against 
the common enemy Shere Ali has again and again proposed 
a natural and necessary alliance, which has been as often 
refused by England; and when at last "negotiations" were 
offered to the Ameer, they were clogged with conditions 
which in all probability would have made the alliance worth- 
less, since Shere Ali complains in his answer mainly of the 
alliance being withheld. 

The English Government is well aware that Shere Ali 
cannot stand alone, and must lean upon one of the two 
nations which are bringing his dominions into "a steadily 
" narrowing circle*" They have refused to let him lean up >ri 
England, and the inevitable consequence is that he is driven 
to lean upon Russia. And then, instead of calling upon 
Russia to redeem her "assurances," it is upon Shere Ali that 
the English Government calls, menacing him with war unless 
he throws away the only support left to him. Such a policy 
is not only monstrous but mad. It is not with Afghanistan we 
have to deal, but with Russia; and to make war upon 
Afghanistan will only be to give to Russia, in our war with her 
when it comes, as come it must, all the advantages that can 
be afforded by those very Afghans whose only desire has been, 
and is to be, in alliance with England against Russia. That 
Shere Ali should at last have been brought to abandon his 
efforts for support by England is natural. He sees, as all men 
see, that whoever leans on England leans on a broken reed. 
The Poles relied on England, and they have ceased to be a 
nation ; the Circassians relied on England, and they have 
been exterminated ; the French relied on England, and they 
have been ransomed ; the Turks relied on England, and 
Turkey has been partitioned. But it is a new thing for even 
England to say to a nation, as she has said to Afghanistan, 
** You must not rely on us ; and if you rely on Russia we will 
** crush you." 



THE AFGHAN COMMITTEE. 

LORD LAWRENCE has written a letter to Lord 
Beaconsfield requesting him immediately to receive a 
deputation in order that that deputation may advise him to 
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" forbid the commencement of war with the Ameer of Cabul 
" for the present," to publish all the papers relating to 
Afghanistan, and to assemble Parliament at once. Lord 
Beaconsfield has replied, as might have been expected, that 
he does not want to hear what the deputation would say, 
inasmuch as he knows it already; that the papers will be 
published before the end of the month ; and that ** with regard 
" to the assembling of Parliament her Majesty's Government 
" will as a matter of course be prepared, in the event of 
" hostilities being commenced in India, to advise her Majesty 
** to make such communication to Parliament as the letter 
" and the spirit of the Act of 1858 would seem to require." 
What would be done in the event of no hostilities being 
commenced in India, Lord Beaconsfield does not tell us; 
but he tells us that if such hostilities should be commenced 
her Majesty's Government will deal with the event, 
and Parliament — as it pleases. This will no doubt 
be eminently satisfactory to all right-minded persons. 
There are indeed wrong-minded persons who have 
conceived the notion that there should exist some power to 
prevent Ministers from doing precisely as they please ; but no 
such power at present exists. It was therefore ridiculous for 
the Afghan Committee to go to the Minister, in order to 
request him to put himself upon his trial. They should have 
known, and may now learn, that there exists no power on 
earth strong enough to try an English Minister, or even to 
require an answer from him to the mobt grave and pertinent 
questions. They might, indeed, have gone to the Sovereign ; 
but even the Sovereign has no longer the power to review the 
acts of a man whom a parliamentary majority has set up to 
do what he will with Queen and country. There is, however, 
one way which the Afghan Committee might have taken. 
They might have gone to the present real depository of power; 
ihey might have gone to the Russian Ambassador, and have 
used with him such supplications and arguments as Russian 
Ambassadors are accessible to, in order to induce him to 
order her Majesty's Government to avoid war with Afghanistan 
on the grounds that it would be distasteful to Russia. If they 
could but have convinced the Russian Ambassador their object 
would have been achieved. But it may be that the Russian 
Ambassador is already convinced, and that having been 
brought to the verge of a war by Russian menace, we shall 
«ow be delivered from it by Russian patronage and protec- 
tion. 



SECRESY INVENTED FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA, AND TRANSFERRED TO THAT OF 
ENGLAND. 

No. III.— The Intentions of the British Government known 
TO THE Amir of Caubul two years before they were 
known to the Governor-General of India. 

** England's character can be retrieved by no bloodshed in Afghanistan, 
** but by t)lood shed on the scaffold at home.*' — TAe Marquis of Wel'esley 
on the Afghan IVar. 

IT is no longer necessary to prove that the Afghan War was 
made by the Board of Control in defiance of the Court 
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of Directors. This is now known to and admitted by every- 
body, although the Directors have never succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the Home Government the expenses of that war, 
which was made, as the approaching war is declared ta be 
about to be, in pursuance of an imperial, not an Indian policy ; 
and respecting which, with commendable caution, it is not 
stated whether the Empire to which this policy belongs is the . 
English or the Russian Empire. But it may be wirth while to 
place before the reader a few extracts from the writings of 
some of the prominent actors in this policy, so as to show how 
such a peaceable man, as Lord Auckland undoubtedly was, 
could be worked up to the frenzy of injustice and folly dis- 
played in the Treaty of Lahore and the Declaration of Simla. 
About the beginning of 1836 Dost Mahomed, Amir of 
Canbul, wrote a letter to the Emperor of Russia, asking •* to 
" be received, like the Persians, under the protection of the 
" Government of Russia.* The first sentence was the fol- 
lowing : — 

" There have been great differences and quarrels between myself and 
" the Royal House of the Suddoyzes. The Eni^lish Government is inclined 
" to support Shoojah-ool-Moolk. The whule of India is governed by 
" them, and they are on friendly terms with Ranjeet Singh, the Lord of • 
'* the Punjaub, which lies in their neighbourhood. The British Govern- 
" ment exhibit no favourable opinions towards me." 

Dost Mahomed therefore foresaw what the English Govern- 
ment afterwards did. 

Dost Mahomed foresaw, but was there such a plan of the 
Indian Government ? Let that Government speak for itself. 

On the loth of April, 1837, Mr. Macnaghten, Secretary 
to the Government of India, wrote to Mr. McNeill, saying 
that Lord Auckland was " satisfied that there is yet no adequate 
"motive for the interposition of the British forces in the 
" contests of the Sikhs and the Afghans." Speaking of the 
extension of commerce he expected as a result of the mission 
of Captain Burnes, he wrote : — 

"The circumstance of the British Government having resolved deci- 
'* dedly to discourage the prosecuuon by the ex- King, Shtn Sha>]ih-ool- 
" Moolk, so lorg as he may remain under our protection, of further schemes 
" of hostility against the chiefs now in power in Caubul and Candahar, 
*' may, however, be found a means of useful influence in our favoui." * 

On the 20th of September, 1S37, the Court of Directors, 
in a despatch to the Governor-General, approved of the 
" proper course " he had uniformly observed with respect to 
the States west of the Indus — namely, " to take no part in 
** their quarrels." \ 

When Sir Alexander Burnes reported the arrival of the 
Russian Envoy, Vikovitch, at Caubul, he was informed, 2otb 
January, 1838, that *'his Lordship attaches little immediate 
'* importance to the mission of the Russian agent." On the 
same day Lord Auckland wrote to Dost Mahomed, expressing 
friendliness to the " Afghans, who are a brave people, much 
'^ respected by the British nation." At the same time he told 
him he would not recommend Runjeet Singh to restore 
Peshawur. 



* Correspondence rtlating to Persia and Afghanifrtan. 1839)1 P. 31. 
t Indian Tapers. 1839. 131- in, p. 2. 
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- * - 

On the 8th February, Lord Auckland wrote to the Secret 

Committee that he would enter into no negotiations with 

Dost Mahomed until he had relinquished all connection with 

Persia. But in the same letter he said :— - 

" In my intercourse i^iih Catibul and Candabar, I shall be, above all 
'* things, scrupulons to act with a clear good faith, enabling the chiefs of 
*' these principalities to guide their policy as they may judge best for their 
•• own security." 

In the same letter he declares that his main object is '' to 
'* preserve unimpaired the existing state of affairs in Central 
" Asia." With this proviso, he would be happy to hear of 
the adjustment of the differences between the Sikhs and the 
Afghans. Yet when Sir Alexander Burnes reported that Dost 
Mahomed would prefer the alliance of the British Government 
to all others if he could only get it, Lord Auckland would not 
say a word to Runjeet Singh to persuade him to restore 
Peshawur, although in his despatch of the 13th August he 
expresses his decided opinion that ''the Maharajah would 
'' readily resign his hold upon that territory, if he could with 
" honour." 

It appears, therefore, that the Amir of Caubul had a more 
correct view of the intentions of the British Government in the 
beginning of 1836 than the Governor-General of India had 
attained in February, 1838. It is clear, therefore, that the 
British Government, whatever that entity may be, had inten- 
tions in 1836 which had become suspected by foreigners, but 
were not known to or contemplated by the Government of 
India. 

In this same letter of 8th February, 1838, Lord Auckland 
does express some uneasiness at the arrival of the Russian 
Envoy at Caubul. In their reply, the Secret Committee 
concur with his Lordship in thinking that '' this is an event 
•* demanding his special attention." 

This event required special attention not from the Indian, 
but from the British Government. The Indian Government 
had sent an expedition to Persia, but they sent it by sea. They 
could not reach Russia at all. The only way was to pretend 
that the Afghans were Russian, and to make them so by invading 
them. 

Supposing at the end of such a war that the Afghans 
were subdued, England would have had a great loss in men 
and money, while Russia would have lost nothing, and gained 
a point d^appui some hundreds of miles nearer to her own 
frontier, where she could attack the Erglish with the advantage 
of Afghan friendship. The one thing that is and always has 
been clear is that the only thing which could make the Afghans 
tolerate Russian interference was the prior interference of 
England. 

Lord Auckland was warned in a despatch from the Secret 
Committee, dated 10 h May, 1838, that to defend India 
against Russia was an affair which demanded his special 
attention, and that he must do it without displeasing Russia. 

" At the same lime we must observe that the letter of the Russian Emperor 
" was an answer to an applicaiion made to that Sovereign by the Ruler of 
** Caubul ; and that, in deaiinji> with the matter^ it will be advisable to 
** avoid any pn ctedings which may give rise to a controversy with ihe 
** Russian Envuy at Teheran or with the Court of St. Petersburg." 
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Two days after this despatch was written — that is, on the 
12th May, 1S38 — Lord Auckland indited a Minute in which 
he recorded a retrospect of past policy, and prepared for a 
new one. He expected the fall of Herat, wished for distinct 
instructions from home, and proposed to take high ground 
with Persia. About the same time he sent the expedition to 
Karrak, which coincided with the instructions sent on the 21st 
May from England to. Sir John McNeill 

J n this Minute he begins to think about precautions against 
Dost Mahomed, though he thinks that he might not '^ furnish 
" us with grounds for measures of direct hostility." 

On the 15th May, 1838, Lord . Auckland sent Mr. Mac- 
naghten to Lahore with instructions that he had no appetite 
for war and conquest, and no desire to extend the boundaries 
of India ; that he felt strong in military means, but looked at 
his army only as an instrument of peace. Ava and Nepaul 
were mentioned with some distrust ; Caubul and Shah Shoojah 
were not mentioned at all. There was, however, one indica- 
tion of the direction in which his thoughts were tending. 

" In discussing the dans^ers to which the British Government may be 
** exposed, you may remark, that for enemies from the Westward, the 
*' Sikhs and the English are as one nation, and their armies, ac'itig in the 
** field together, would be invincible.** 

The Minute and the letter which contained these views 
were enclosed in Lord Auckland's despatch of the 22 nd May, 
1838. From this despatch a reference was expunged in the 
edition of 1839, which referred to the Treaty of 1834 between 
Runjeet Singh and Shah Shoojah, who was then engaged in an 
unsuccessful attempt, made with the full knowledge, but not 
the actual sanction, of the Indian Government, to recover the 
throne of Caubul. 

Up to this time Lord Auckland rarely ever writes a 
despatch without expressing his anxiety for instructions from 
home. This anxiety now disappears. His next despatch is 
dated 13th August, 1838. It is the last of his despatches in 
the papers of 1839, where it occupies not quite two pages; 
in the edition of 1859 it exceeds thirteen. It narrates the 
negotiation with Runjeet Singh for the triple Treaty, signed 
26th June, 1838, with bhoojah-ool-Moolh, whose restoration by 
force of arms was thus substituted for the main object of 
preserving " unimpaired the existing state of affairs in Central 
" Asia." 

On the I St of October Lord Auckland issued the Declara- 
tion of Simla, in which he exchanged his rule of being 
" scrupulous to act with a clear good faith," enabling the 
Afghan Chiefs " to guide their policy as they may judge best 
" lor their own security," for the policy " that we should have 
•' on our western frontier an ally who is interested in resisting 
" aggression and establishing tranquillity,*' the process being 
commenced by destroying the peace that already existed in 
our frontier, and committing unprovoked aggression on the 
liberties of our neighbours, so as to excite an implacable hatred. 

The Declaration of Simla, the most infamous State Paper 
that ever issued from the British Government, lias yet one 
merit. Though it calumniates Dost Mahomed, it does not 
assert a single action on his part which would justify war. The 
burden of the Declaration is the danger to the British posses- 
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sions in India from the siege of Herat. Yet on that very day 
Lord Auckland wrote a despatch in which he acknowledged 
that a runioift- had reached him that the siege had been raised. 
But he went on to say that Shah Shoojah would commence his 
march from Loodhiana on the 2nd of November, and that the 
British Army would follow a month afterwards. 

The despatches of the Board of Control under the signature 
of the Secret Committee which effected the change from 
anxiety to preserve peace to confidence in preparing war, 
and the despatches, if any, of Lord Auckland between the 
22nd of May and the 13th of August have never been given 
to the world. But we knew by the protest of Sir Henry 
Willock, and the indignant denial of Colonel Sykes, as well 
as by the demand of the Directors to be reimbursed the 
expenses of the war, that the Afghan war was not the work 
of the East India Company, but was the result of a *' system 
** predetermined by the Government at home."* 

DiPLOMATICUS. 



THE ALTERNATIVE FOR LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD knows that either Russia is 
behind Shere Ali or that she is not. If she is, he 
knows we shall meet her volunteers in Afghanistan as the 
Turks met them in Servia, and he will allow her to be making 
war on us there while she enjoys all the advantages of peace 
and he is closeted with her Ambassador in London. 

If Russia is not behind Shere Ali, then it cannot be 
necessary to invade his territories to detach him from her, or 
rather the attacking him must be throwing him into her hands. 
Again Lord Beaconsfield is playing her game now as Mr. 
Gladstone's agitation played it in 1876. This is now self- 
evident. Neither Sir Baitle Fiere on the one side nor Lord 
Lawrence on the other can adopt the old course of leaving 
Russia out of the calculation, and even the Times itself has no 
more to say than that. 

" It may be said that the real aggressor is Russia, and that we ought 
*' to call her to account. But we tru^t that international law gives some 
" freedom to commun-sense, and permits Governments to gain particular 
*' ends at as smoll a cobt as possible. We apply for redress from bbere 
*' Ali for the sensible reason that it is much easier to get it at Caubul than 
'* in the deserts of Central Asia.'' 

Thus it is admitted that the aggression is from Russia, 
and then the idea is craftily suggested by herself, through her 
English organ, that we have no means of acting against her, 
save in the deserts of Central Asia. 

There can be no righteous war against the Ameer of 
Afghanistan before we have withdrawn the British Ambassador 
from St. Petersburg and sent his passports to the Russian 
Ambassador in London, and after we had done this there 
would be no war at all. 

■■■ I ■ ' ■■■»■■ — ■■ , ■ ■■■■■■■ .. ■■^ ■»■■■■■■ I ■■■■■, !,■ —M^.ll ■»■■ 

* Words of Mr. Disraeli as accrpted by Lord Palmerston in relation 
to the C^anion Massacre, 3rd ol February, 1857. 
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We are informed that an agreement exists between England 
and Russia with respect to the mutual rectification of the 
Asiatic frontier, so as to bring both empires into contact all 
the. way along the Central Asian line at no very distant period. 
The belief is expressed that Russia will occupy Merve and 
Kashgar, and that England will push out her Indian frontier 
to Herat, the Oxus, and the Pamir. 



THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 

THE invasion has begun, blood has been shed, Britisl^ 
officers have been killed, and Parliament is called 
together. So much the nation knows, and nothing more, 
for no declaration of war has appeared in the London 
Gazette, 

According to the law of nations, two things are requisite 
to constitute a solemn and formal war — first, that it be mide 
by sovereign authority ; secondly, that it be accompanied by 
certain formalities. These formalities consist in a demand 
of a just satisfaction and in the declaration of war. The 
right of war belongs only to the Sovereign, and a decIaratioi> 
of war has to be made public by a Sovereign within his 
dominions (or the information and direction of his subjects. 
On that point the best writers on International Law are 
unanimously agreed. 

In lieu of such a formal declaration for the satisfaction 
of the consciences of her Majesty's subjects, Lord Cran- 
brook's despatch to Lord Lytton has been published ; and 
there has appeared in the Times of the 23rd an epitome of 
Lord Ly I ton's own proclamation. Bjth of these informal 
notices allege the same grounds for making war on the 
Ameer of Caubul. The first gives as the special ground of 
complaint against him that ** he has welcomed with every 
*• appearance of ostentation an Embassy from the Czar 
" despatched to his Court at a time when there were indica- 
" tions that an interruption of friendly relations between this 
** country and Russia might be imminent." 

'I he summary of the Viceroy's proclamation says, nearly 
in the same words, "although the Ameer has repelled all 
•* efforts to bring about amicable intercourse with the Indian 
** Government, he nevertheless formally received a Russiin 
" Embassy. The Government of India cannot tolerate that 
** any other Power should interfere in the internal affairs of 
" Afghanistan." It is the repetition of the old story of 1838. 
Without a declaration of war we are again engaged in a 
war, and again the war is against Russian influence ; while 
we ourselves are in the closest alliance with Russia and 
co-operating with her in the process of partitioning the Ottoman 
Empire. For Lord Beaconsfield has congratulated the citizens 
of London on the Russian successes at the close of the war, 
because, as he said in the Guildhall, *' Under the provisi!)ns of 
** the Treaty of Berlin the Sultan has surrendered his fortresses 
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*• on the Danube, and the Bay of Bxtoam has been given up, 
** without shedding a single drop of blood." 

We are therefore in the position of being the close ally 
and very humble servant of Russia in Europe and in Western 
Asia, and of making war against her influence in the farther 
East. How she herself regards the position may be best 
understood by republishing the letter of General Kauffmann 
which appeared in the London journals on the 22nd 
November : — 

"General von KaufTmann has delivered a costly s ward to Mandsha 
" Mohammed Hassan, the chitf of the Afghan Legation at Tashkend, to 
'* be transmitted through him to the Ameer of Cabul. When presenting 
" the sword General Kauffmann delivered the following address : — 

'* My illustrioas Sovereign, in whose Empire the sun never sets, and 
" whose raised Bnger causes millions of soldiers to take up arm^, sends 
" this pledge of friendship and unchanging afr;;ction to his friend and ally, 
" the noble an^ chivalrous ruler of the Afghans and Beloochees. History 
" teaches that Russia ever espouses the just cause, and that she has always 
" known how to protect her allies from the attacks of any enemy, however 
" powerful. Whoever sides with Russia need not fear that a hair ol his 
" head will be injured. The power of the Russian sword is great. This 
" is a fact knowu to the enemies of Russia as well as ro her allies. Miy 
** God protect and preserve the two powerful Sovereigns — the Czir and 
'* the Ameer ! May God promote the welfare of the two allied countries, 
' ' to the beneBt of the Afghani, Russians, and humanity at large 1 May 
*' the echo of these words avaken consolation and hope where oppression 
" and tyranny are paramount ! 

" The blade of the sword has the following inscription in the Persian 
•* tongue : — * May God i^ive thee vict »ry over the infidels 1 * 

We said last week, " It is almost certain that Parliament 
" will not be summoned for a winter session, and that, if it be, 
" nothing could be more futile or more useless." We were 
wrong in the first part of this prognostication. May Heaven 
grant that we may be so in the second ! The Government 
whips have necessarily better means of knowing than we how 
numerous and how tractable their pack will be, and they 
would scarcely unkennel it unless certain of a successful meet. 

The move is a clever one ; the leader of the faction in 
power will get his vote of indemnity as quickly as possible, 
and before any disastrous contretemps can endanger it ; while 
the other faction will find, for ihe moment, the wind taken out 
of their sails, and Mr. (Uarlstone will be obliged either to 
reconstruct his proposed Greenwich speech or to repeat a 
stale oration in the House. 

The two tactions, when Parliament does meet, will have 
the ground of debate limited to recrimination as to which 
caused the present emergency. Successive Viceroys will be 
attacked and defended, and weary and unprofitable will be the 
task of analysing the speeches ; for it is not to be expected 
that any member on one side or the other will venture to 
confront the real question — How is it that we are in con- 
federacy with Russia in Europe, and making war on her in 
Asia? Nor will anyone raise the collateral one — What do 
her Majesty's Ministers propose to do if the English invaders 
meet with another Servia in Afghanistan ? 

It is very doubtful whether any independent member will 
be found to put that latter question ; most assuredly if he 
does, he will but receive the usual cut-and-dry reply that her 
Majesty's Ministers cannot be expected to answer what they 
will do under contingencies which have not arisen, and are 
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not likely to arise. Possibly the answer may assume the form 
of a rebuke for doubting the cordial friendship between his 
Imperial Majesty of Russia and her Imperial Majesty of 
India, and for suggesting the possibility of any hostile action 
on the part of the former. 

In the time of the Crimean War it was said publicly by the 
Prince Consort that the British Constitution was on its trial, 
or words to that effect. The saoie may be said now. 

There is not a man in England who does not know that 
this attack on the Ameer, whatever pretext is put forward, is 
only a war against Russian influence. There is not a man 
vho has not heard that Russian volunteers are on their way, 
or already are in Afghanistan, prepared to re-enact there their 
lormer unofficial war in Servia. You may put this question to 
any man you meet, " What are you prepared to do in such a 
" case ? " and it is ten to one that you will get the answer, 
** The country will not stand that." You press your inquiry, 
and ask, ** What then will the country do ? " and the reply 
comes again, *^ We must make the Ministry call Russia to 



" account." 



But we know that neither the present Ministry nor the last 
one will, under any circumstances, call Russia to account. 
Whether the Ameer will defend himself, and whether if he 
does Russian officers will be found to fortify his defiles or to 
organise his troops, we do not know. Neither is unlikely. 
But this we do know, that if there be that unofficial war, no 
past or present Minister will dare to make it a cams belli with 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

What protection is there in Parliament? More than one- 
half its members are unanimous in voting confidence in Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury because they surrendered the 
Danube fortresses and Batoum ; the remainder are delighted 
at the progress of the Great Civilising Power in Turkey and 
in the far East. 

It signifies nothing what the country thinks, supposing 
British officers should be shot down in the Afghan passes by 
guns pointed by Russian artillerymen. The Ministry and 
the Opposition are agreed on one point, if on no other — that of 
being guided by the advice of the Russian Ambassador in 
London. 

Lord Lytton's proclamation charges the Ameer with ** having 
openly and assiduously attempted, both by words and deeds, to 
'* stir up religious hatred and incite war against the British 
" Empire in India." There is scarcely an Indian official who 
will dare to deny his knowledge of Russia employing agents 
for this special purpose throughout India. Assume that the 
British nation know it also, what could they, or what would 
they do ? The leaders of both factions for reasons of their 
own dare not and will not break up the entente cordiale with 
the Power who is planning our expulsion from India. 

What, then, can be done with the compromised leaders of 
factions, and with a moribund Parliament, called upon to 
commit the entire nation to sanctioning this invasion and to 
vote an indemnity beforehand ? Are there in reality no con- 
stitutional remedies left, and is this or that Minister able to 
commit us absolutely to a fatal step ? 
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The answer must be in each man's own heart and con* 
science. Means of action in a constitutional sense of course 
there are still. Public meetings can be held ; the whole of 
the London and Provincial Press is not absolutely closed to 
the truth ; it is at least in the power of every man to speak to 
his neighbour. 

But, then, men must be sure what they want themselves. 
If it be merely to support one Minister or another ; if it be 
to have the news of some fighting and some glorious victories; 
if it be to brag of an easy triumph over the Ameer and the 
vindication of English dignity ; if it be the substitution of a 
scientific for a haphazard frontier — then it may as well be left 
for the British Minister and the Russian Ambassador to settle 
it between them. 

If, on the other hand, men want to stop Russia's advance 
for a century ; to save India, and while saving India save 
England, and in saving England to save Europe too ; then, if 
there be an awakening even at this last moment, the nation 
should insist on the unfortunate catspaw and tool being spared, 
and the real enemy dared, defied, and stopped in his onward 
course. Men are saying this to one another in the streets, but 
if it be not soon echoing and re-echoing through the country, 
it will be too late to say it at all. 



SECRESY INVENTED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, AND TRANSFERRED TO THAT OF 
ENGLAND. 

No. IV.— THE FORGED DESPATCHES. 

** And the lord c > nrn«iii icd the unjust steward, because he had done 
** wistly." — St. Luke^ xvi., 8. 

TN 1784 Parliament had abdicated its control over peace and 
war with Indian Princes, and had placed that control in a 
CommiLiee of three. In 1833 it had reduced this Committee 
to two, and had given it authority to make war with any other 
Princes. But Parliament still re ained the right to express its 
opinion on a war when it was too late for that opinion to have 
any effect. To express an opinion on a matter of which you 
know nothing was still admitted to be a folly, and really to 
know an>thing which the (Government had not thought fit to 
reveal would have been a daring indecorum. Therefore the 
Board of Control had to publish papers. If Parliamentary 
papers are voluminous they are apt to remain unread, therefore 
selections have to be made. If they contain the opinions of 
our allies abroad, their publication may injure these allies, and 
these opinions must therefore be suppressed. If some of our 
agents write foolibh letters to which the Government pay no 
attention, these letters may also be omitted. The necessity of 
omitting so much when papers are printed for Parliament 
and for the public is an additional reason why all diplomatic 
correspondence should be seen before it is despatched by some 
select body (such as a Committee of the Privy Council) not 
concerned in drawing it up. But a series of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, instead of providing this security, have specially 
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removed it. The Duumvirate who conducted the coirespon- 
dence chose what they thought convenient for publication. 
The basis of the Afghan War was the alleged hostility of 
Russia ; but everything which could identify ihe Emperor of 
Russia with the intrigue at Cabul was expunged, and the 
intrigue was attributed to the Russian Ambassador at Teheran, 
who, it was pretended, had acted contrary to his instructions. 
The chief, almost the only testimony, about the friendliness or 
the reverse of Dost Mahomed, whose alleged unfriendliness 
was the justification of the war, was to be found in the letters 
of Sir Alexander Burnes. This young officer, after his advice 
had been disregarded, joined the expedition to Caubul. It 
was therefore easy to suppose that he had approved of it. His 
letters were published in extract, and page alter page was cut 
out of his pleadings in favour of Dost Mahomed. His cor- 
respondence, so far as it was given, was contained in two 
separate parts published at the same time, each beginning in 
1837, and going down to 1838, so as to destroy the connection 
between the letters. The facts being no longer disputed, it 
will be sufficient to give one instance of the falsification. 

Mr. Macnaghten had written, by order of Lord Auckland, 
two letters to Sir A. Burnes. '1 he first has never been 
published ; the second, dated 2nd December, 1837, was not 
published till 1859. The principal point in it was that Dost 
Mahomed must not expect British help to recover Peshawur 
from the Sikhs. Sir A. Burnes, in his reply, commenced by 
acknowledging these letters, which gave the keynote to all 
the discussions that ensued between him and Dost Mahomed. 
In order to conceal this, the first three lines were cut out, 
and the word " regarding " was spelt with a capital. We 
give the original paragraph, placing within brackets whatever 
was expunged : — 

**[I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 
" 25th of November and 2nd of December last, \%hich reached me about 
** ihe same time, and conveyed the views of the Right Honourable the 
'* Goveinor-General] regarding the ovettures made by Dost Mahomed 
" Khan for adjusting his diifertnces with the Sikhs, and the apprehension 
" that the Mahatajah would not be disposed to suirender Peshawur on 
** the^e terms, but be mc re likely to restore it to Sooltan Mahomed Khan, 
"its foimer governor. I lost no time in making known these circum- 
** ^tancei« [as well as the stniiments of his Lordship on them] and the 
" policy vihith it would be advl^able for the rultr of Cabool to pursue.*'* 

This letter, dated 26th January, 1838, consists of four 
pages and a half. In the edition of 1839 it is cut down to 
two pages, the most favourable portions of what Dost Mahomed 
said being expunged, and then the editors end with the words, 
which they have converted into a falsehood, " I have thus 
'* placed before the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
** the opinions and views entertained by the Ruler of Cabool, 
" and the nature of the arguments I have opposed to them." 

We must pass over the repeated publication by private 
individuals during the next twenty years of some of Sir A. 
Burnes's letters with the expunged passages restored — the 
Motion of Mr. Baillie in 1842 ; of Mr. Roebuck, ist March, 
1843 ; of Mr. Hadfield, 13th, May, 1858, in which the real 

* £abt India (Cabul and Afghaui^lan). 1859. P. 120. 
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letters were laid on the table of the House of Commons ; and 
again on the 8lh June, 1859, when they were printed, with 
the necessary brackets, under the editorship of Sir John Kaye, 
the author of the " History of the Afghan War "; and we come 
to the Motion of Mr. Dunlop, on the 19th March, 1861. 



«( 



*' I. That a Select Committee be appcinttd to consider the Correspon- 
dence relating to Afghanistan, as presented to this House in 1839, and 
" the same Correspondence as presented in 1858, and printed by special 
" order of the House in 1859, and to report on the discrepancies between 
** the two ; 

" 2. And also to inquire into the circumstance of the preparation of 
" that Correspondence for being presented on the former of these 
" occasions ; 

*'3. And to report their opinion whether any and, if any, what pre- 
" cautions should be taken to secure that documents presented to this 
** House by the Government, as Copies or Extracts of Correspondence or 
" other Papers, shall give a true representation of the contents of such 
** Correspondence or Papers." 

The meaning of this was — Let us find out, i, whether a 
crime was committed ; 2, who committed it; and, 3, how it 
can be averted in the future. The whole debate is worthy 
of deep study. Only a few extracts can find place here. No 
one denied that the original papers gave a false view of the 
opinions of Sir A. Burnes. Mr. Bright characterised the 
suppression and alteration as forgery. Lord Palmerston 
justified it. 

" The opinions of Lieutenant Burnes which are omitted from the 
" despatches form no elements of the policy which was adopted." 

This is to admit the whole case. 

** I say it was perfectly right, in the letter which has been referred to, to 
*' substitute ' the Russian Government ' for 'the £mperor,' and to omit the 
*' words which would have identified the Emperor in person with the com- 
" munication made to Dost Mahomed.*' 

This, again, proves the whole case. If there was any 
danger it was from Russia. If she could have marched into 
Afghani>tan, Dost Mahomed might have been a valuable ally. 
If she could not do so there was no danger from Dost 
Mahomed. A note to the Shah and a thousand men sent to 
Karrak settled Persia. A pretence at believing that the 
Russian Ambassador at Teheran had violated his instructions 
was enough, so we are told, to conciliate Russia. Prudence 
— that is to say, cowardice — might have dictated that the 
aggressive Runjeet Singh should not be thwarted for the sake 
of Dost Mahomed, but there was no reason for invading a 
people who could not even make head against Runjeet Singh 
without England's help, which she would not give ; or that of 
Persia, who had been bullied out of the field; or that of 
Russia, whom Lord Palmerston had, if he spoke the truth, so 
easily conciliated. 

The second point need not be discussed. Mr. Dunlop, 
indeed, said that " he was disposed to believe that the India 
" Office not only deceived the Parliament, but deceived the 
" noble Lord also." But before the evening was at end Mr. 
Dunlop had found out his mistake. Mr. Bright fastened upon 
the Duumvirate, and said of Lord Palmerston — 

" I adk again, will the noble Lord tell us who did it ? He knows who 
** did it. Was it his own right hand or Lord Broughton's right hand that 
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" did this work, or was it some clever secretary in his or in the India 
"Office?" 

Mr. Bright went on at once to the third point : — 

" The House has a right to know ; we wish to know, because we want 
" to drag the criminal before the public ; we wish to deter other Ministers 
" from committing a like offence.*' 

The matter then stood thus : — i. A crime had been com- 
mitted. 2. The criminal of 1839 was now Prime Minister in 
1 86 1. 3. Was anything to be done to prevent a repetition of 
the crime ? 

On this point two speeches must be referred to ; that of 
Lord John Russell because he is considered as an authority in 
Constitutional doctrine ; that of Mr. Disraeli because he is 
now the first Minister of the Crown, or, as he calls himself in 
the Treaty of Berlin, " Prime Minister of England." Lord 
John Russell said that if Mr. Dunlop's Motion was carried 
** he would have a committee like the committee of the Senate 
" of the United States," a " proposition totally inconsistent 
" with the authority of the Crown, and totally inconsistent 
" with our Monarchical institutions." 

The peculiarity of the Afghan war was that, belonging to 
India, it did not belong to any English department, while it 
was at the same time removed from the cogn'zance of the 
Sovereign. Add to which that the Sovereign was at that time 
a young woman under age, who had not the advantages 
she afterwards possessed, of the counsels of an intelligent and 
patriotic husband, and had been deprived of that which her 
predecessors had possessed, of a private secretary. It is 
probably to Her Majesty's vigilance in later years that we owe 
such accuracy in Government papers as we do enjoy. That 
tisk would have been much easier if Her Majesty had had the 
support of a Committee on Foreign Relations in each House 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Disraeli's speech was far more important. First he 
showed that the system of Party made it improper to go back 
upon the past. The House had year after year refused all 
inquiry, and the rcFponsibility ought to fall on it, and not on 
the Government alone. Mr. Blight was not competent to 
bring a charge against Lord Palmerston : — 

** If the conduce of the noble Lord the First Minister and his Colleagues 
" at the time was criminal, they deserve the language which has been 
** applied to thtm by the hon. Mtmber for Birniin}^ham. But if they 
'* dchcrved it twenty years ago, how came the hon. Member for BirminghaiB 
** to |>o to Wiilib's Rooms to meet the two noble Loids there, and to 
'* txprt'ss his confidence in the noble Loids, and to say, 'These are the 
•* only men who ought to govern this country ? * *' 

Mr. Disraeli did not affect to deny that Lord Palmerston 
was responsible, not merely for the falsification of the docu- 
raenis, but for the policy of the war. 

** The peison responsible for the Afghan War was the English Minister 
*• at home.'* 

He declared that policy erroneous, and attributed to it 
'^ a catastrophe which at last arrested public attention, and 
** directed it towards India." '* In consequence of that con- 
*^ sideration a new system of Government was established, and 
** the policy then pursued seems to have been arrested and 
** checked." Mr. Disraeli was in office when the Indian 
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Government Act of 1858 was passed. The novelty of the 
system was that the Court of Directors was abolished, and that 
the Duumvirate was replaced by the single Secretary for India, 
who, as we have seen, is allowed to act without his Council in 
all matters of peace and war. In the despatch, signed 
" Cranbrook," to the Viceroy of India, published in all the 
newspapers on the 21st of November last, reference is made 
to nine letters received from India, and every one of them 
is marked "secret." By the Act of 1858 fifteen of the best 
qualified persons have to be chosen for the London Indian 
Council. They are not permitted to sit in Parliament, they 
are not consumed in matters of war and peace, and when 
they are consulted the Secretary of State can override them. 
When the Secretary of State sends orders to India for 
hostilities be need not communicate the fact to Parliament 
for three months. Thus the fifteen Councillors receive 
;£i2oo a-year each for their silence : that is, for protecting 
the secret Government of India. The Act of 1858 is, there- 
fore, a work of genius for perpetuating such secresy as was 
promoted by the falsification of the Afghan papers. Mr. 
Disraeli, after declaring that the Afghan War *' not only 
" caused the loss of 20,000 of our fellow-subjects, and at 
** least ;^2o,ooo,ooo of money, but that it led, if possible, 
*' to greater calamities and more gloomy disasters," stood up 
in defence of its authors : — 

** But I am ready !o give the Government of that day the credit which 
** I think we ought, under all circumstances^ to give to English Ministers.*' 

He proposed to stop at the first part of the resolution. 
Speaking of the third part, he said : — 

** Would it not be supposed that certain documents explanatory of the 
** conduct of the Government, which t*'enty years ago were withheld, had 
•• been by some mys'erious means — by the treason of some conspirator and 
** confederate — discovered ; that there had been 4 vast and vile supprcs- 
'* sion of the truth (Hear, bear, from Mr. Bright) ; and that an indignant 
** House of Commons was prepared TO impeach a minister? 

" It is satisfactory that the House acknowledges the impolicy of the 
" deplorable invasion of Afghanistan. But if the views of the honourable 
** Member for Birmingham are correct . . . and if the conduct of the 
*' Government of 1839 with lespect to the first production of these papers 
** is criminal, then seeing that the pr.ncipal members of that Government 
•* are members of the present Government, the matter cannot rest where 
" the hon. Gentleman intimates it is to remain. The hon. Gentleman must 
*' push it much further. He roust forgtt the confidence he has publicly 
** recorded in the Ministers whose conduct he now as publicly accuses, and 
" he must ask fiir that public justice which he will not demand in vain.* 

** And I pn.test after an interval of twenty years^ after these facts have 
" been known, ard these very gentlemen who now come forward to attack 
** the Government have expressed in the face of Heaven their solemn 
•* conviction of ihtir ability to govern this Empire — I will not sanction an 
" auempt to brand them in this manner and under these circumstances.'' 

Mr. Dunlop's Motion was defeated by 159 to 49. Lord 
Beaconsfield has succeeded to the office of Lord Palmerston ; 
he has earned from the House of Commons a charter for the 
repetition of his crime. Diplomaticus. 

♦ Mr. Disraeli by this use of the plural endeavoured to implicate Lord 
John Russell. Mr. Bright repudiated the idea of any charge against that 
noble Lord. 
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E have good reason to believe that before the English 
mission to Afghanistan was sent, the Indian Government 
had received a despatch from Shir Ali, in which he agreed to 
accept all the terms laid down by the English Government, 
including the reception of English officers in Afghanistan. 
This despatch does not appear in any of the papers presented 
to Parliament, and if our information is correct, it has been 
suppressed. « 

We learn from Constantinople that a new political conven- 
tion has been signed by the English and Turkish Governments. 



WAR WITH THE AFGHANS AND PEACE WITH 

RUSSIA. 

WHEN any new event takes place the British nation 
becomes bewildered. As is usual with animals or men 
in a state of bewilderment, it then relieves itself by making a 
rush against somebody — and always the wrong person. It is 
too much alarmed to stand still, and like children frightened 
wilh the spectres of a magic lantern on a wall, dashes at the 
phantom instead of at the exhibitor behind the curtain. 

Neither the Afghan papers, nor the Central Asian papers, 
nor the debates in Parliament are likely to remove this be- 
wilderment. Both of the factions and all the leaders of factions 
are convicted by their present and past acts. Both have been 
instrumental in driving Shere Ali into the arms of Russia, and 
both by common consent have admitted as an incontrovertible 
and unchangeable principle that, scold at Russia as much as 
they please, neither will ever under any circumstances take 
a step to call Russia to account. 

As regards the meeting of Parliament, Government will 
have its supporters, while those of the Opposition will in many 
cases be absent, or if they do attend it will be without their 
having any definite or exact principle to defend. Recrimina- 
tions "more or less bitter will envenom the debate without 
enlightening the nation. No one will take the line of de- 
manding that Russia should be held responsible ; and both 
the Government and the Opposition are pledged to deny the 
real causes of the Ameer's leaning to Russia and our loss of 
prestige — which were the condonation by Mr. Gladstone's 
Government of her seizure of Khiva, and the abandonment 
by that of Lord Beaconsfield of Turkey, the surrender of the 
European provinces, of Kars, and of Batoum, and last, not 
least, our partitioning the Ottoman Empire and taking 
Cyprus as our share. So the nation will, led by both factions, 
continue in the same course of invading the weak Prince, 
whose crime is that he distrusts us more than he does Russia, 
and meeting the advance of thai Power by diplomatic docu- 
ments which are about the same value as would be the writing 
a series of polite deprecatory notes to a gang of burglars. 

It is not our purpose to analyse the two sets of papers 
which have been published by the Government. A week or 
two ago we gave the substance of Lord Cranbrook's despatch, 
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and to that little need be added. '^The Correspondence 
'' respecting Central Asia " consists of 206 pages, and is 
about as incomplete a document as ever was issued by a 
Government. There are 160 despatches. The most impor- 
tant ones are as follow: — That of May 12, 1878 (page 74), 
where the youmal de St. Pitersbourg expresses its satisfaction 
at Mr. Disraeli's words in the House of Commons, " Far from 
'^ being alarmed at the progress of Russian power in Central 
'* Asia, I see no reason why Russia should not conquer 
** Tartary as England conquered India." 

No. 152, page 149, is a despatch from Lord Salisbury to 
Mr. Plunkett at St. Petersburg, at the end of which occur these 
words : — 

'^ It would appear that a Russian mission has found its way to the 
" Ameer of Cauhul, who has received it, either willingly or underpressure. 
" This mission is said to be backed by four Russian columns, aggregating 
" some I5|000 men, moving through the Turcoman territory and on the 
'* line of the Oxus, and so directed that the Ameer may not unnaturally 
*' consider them as offtring a menace to the safety and integrity of his 
*' dominions. 

<* I must ask you to mention these leports to Piince Gortschakow, 
" and to inquire if there is any foundation for them. You will 
" not conceal from his Highness that proceedings of the kind 
'* leferred to would cause uneasiness in India and dissatisfaction in 
*' this country, and should it prove that there is any tru'h in the statement 
*' that a Russian mission has proceeded to Caubul, you will express the 
" hope that it will be at once withdrawn, as being inconsistent with the 
** assurances so Irequently renewed by his Highness." 

In No. 158, page 154, Mr. Plunkett acknowledges the 
receipt of this despatch, and in his subsequent one, dated St. 
Petersburg, August 26, 1878, he repeats the substance of it, as 
communicated to M. de Giers, the acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in the absence of Prince Gortschakow. 

After some weeks' delay M. de Giers replied from Livadia, 
on the 8th September (No. 164, p. 164) : — 

**The dispositions of the Imperial Government in regard to the Central 
" Asian question have necessarily been affected by the political condition 
" in which we were placed by the attitude of England during the recent 
'* crisib iu the East. But under the present circumstances these disposi- 
*' tions are the same as formerly, and are not of a nature to give rise to 
** any distrust on the part of the British Government. I should add that 
" the mission which you erroneously attribute to General Abramoff is of a 
"provisional nature, and one of simple utility; it cannot, therefore, 
" interfere in any way with the pacific assurances you mention." 

Then Lord Salisbury is referred to M. Bertholomei, the 
Russian Charg6 d* Affaires in London, and the book ends by 
Lord Salisbury saying, at page 165, that he has received from 
M. Bertholomei the same assurances in London as those 
given by M. de Giers in Livadia. The book, therefore, is 
incomplete as to the relations between the Cabinets of 
London and St. Petersburg, and might as well not have been 
published at all, unless, indeed, the noble Marquis desired to 
fix in the mind of the nation how consistent the tenor of his 
conduct is and has been. There is an exact analogy between 
the celebrated despatch of the ist April and the reclamations 
addressed to Prince Gortschakow above-quoted, and the result 
is the same. 

Such being the relations between England and St. Peters- 
burg, it is necessary to compare with them the ultimatum 
addressed to Shere Ali as given in the " Afghan Corre- 
" spondence," p. 254. 
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The gist of that ultimatum is in the third paragraph :— 

" You have now received a Russian envoy at your capital, at a time 
*■ when a war was believed to be imminent, in which England and Russia 
' would have been arrayed on opposite sides, thereby not only actingnn 
' contradiction to the reasons asserted by you for not receiving an Ent^lish 
' mission, but giving to your conduct the appearance of bting actuated by 
' motives inimical to the English Government. " 

The refusal to receive Sir N. Chamberlain and his escort is 
thus alleged as a casus belli^ an apology is demanded, and also 
the reception of a permanent British missipn within his territory. 

Everyone concerned, from Secretaries of State and Gover- 
nors-General downwards, knew that a permanent Embassy in 
Afghanistan is an impossibility ; that as a matter of absolute 
certainty it would be refused by the Ameer, It is patent, 
therefore, that the invasion of Afghanistan was preconceived 
and predetermined. 

Lord Napier of Magdala's memorandum deserves to be 
studied by everyone. His lordsHip frankly admits that " we 
" have managed Shere Ali badly ; " that "he was willing to trust 
** us, provided that we would trust him ; " that *' we proposed 
" to bind him, leaving ourselves free, and he recoiled from the 
" bargain." 

This is useful testimony as coming from a soldier of fortune 
who has earned his nobility by his conduct in Mr, Gladstone's 
Abyssinian War. 

The country is bewildered by the factions, and it will not 
see that it was to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and not the 
Ameer of Caubul, that the ultimatum should have been sent, 
if one were sent at all. 

Being bewildered, it cannot understand the game of Russia. 
That Power has no more means and no more intention of 
invading Ipdia than of invading the moon. But as the 
Moscow Gazette said in 1832, at the first Afghan expedition, 
" L^t England go on, it is just what we want" 

What she looks to is disorganised finance to be brought 
about in India, as certainly by a successful occupation of 
Afghanistan as by repulse and defeat. She looks to the time 
when the English rule shall be absolutely insupportable, as it 
nearly is already. She looks to the time when the English, no 
longer able to hold India, and no longer caring to hold it, shall 
withdraw, and after a period of anarchy such as followed the 
fall of the Mogul Empire, she shall enter on the preparation 
to build her throne of universal dominancy on England's ruins. 

Let the people of England look to it. Successive British 
Governments are diligently preparing this road for her, and so 
it will go on unless there arises someone bold enough to send 
an ultimatum to St. Petersburg. 



SECRESY INVENTED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, AND TRANSFERRED TO THAT OF 
ENGLAND. 

No. v.— THE FALSIFICATION OF 1838 REPEATED IN 1878. 
•* The maintenance in Afghanistan of a strong and friendly power has 

** at all times been the object of British policy. ''--ZA^ Marquis of Salts- 

bury to Lord Lytton^ February 28, 1876. 

OUR thesis is not the history of our relations with the 
Amirs of Caubul, but only a single chapter in the 
history of that secresy which has crept into the management 
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of all our foreign relations, and which has become more 
obvious in India than elsewhere, partly because special 
measures have been adopted to ensure it, partly because in 
this double Government of India the Indian victims have 
often struggled against the thugs who from London endea- 
voured to strangle them under pretence of exercising control. 
We shall not, therefore, at present make use of the rich vein 
of materials supplied in "Afghanistan, 1878," except for the 
purpose of showing that the objects and fruits of secresy in 
1878 are the same that they were in 1838, namely, to convert 
into an enemy of England and a partisan of Russia a Ruler 
and a nation whose natural feelings, character, and position 
dispose them to be friendly to England and hostile to 
Russia. 

The principal features of the Afghan War of 1838 were : — 

1. Systematic assertion of Dost Mahomed's partisanship 

of Russia, which was false ; and suppression of 
the truth, which was that he was most anxious for 
the friendship of the British Government. 

2. The real union and pretended enmity between the 

British Minister and the Russian Government. 

These are also the features of the Afghan War of 1878. 

Of the life and reign of Dost Mahomed after he returned 
to Caubul in 1843 we shall say nothing, except that in 1855 
a Treaty was made with him by the East India Company, 
by which the Company engaged " to respect those territories 
'* of Afghanistan, now in his Highness's possession, and never 
" to interfere therein." 

Dost Mahomed made a simUar engagement, and further 
promised " to be the friend of the friends and enemy (rf the 
*' enemies of the Honourable East India Company."* 

In 1857 Persia took possession of Herat, and England 
being at war with her, made a temporary Treaty with Dost 
Mahomed, whom she supplied with money, on condition of 
his keeping up an armed force. Three things have to be 
noted about this Treaty : — 

1. The Biitish officers who were admitted into the country 

during the continuance of the Treaty were to be 
accompanied into it, and afterwards out of it, by 
an escort furnished by the Amir. This precedent 
has recently been set at naught. 

2. When the war with Persia was over, the British officers 

were to leave the country, and the English were 
only to have " a vakil, not a European officer," at 
Caubul. The present quarrel is entirely based on 
the demand to admit European officers into 
Afghanistan. 

3. While the British officers remained, ** They will 

** have nothing to do with the payment of the 
" troops, or advising the Caubul Government, 
** and they will not interfere in any way to the 
" internal administration of the country .'*t 
Lord Lytton, in a secret despatch to the Marquis of 

* "Afghanistan. Correspondence respecting the relations between the 
British Government and that of Afghanistan since the accession of the 
Amir Shir Ali Khan. Published by order of the Secretary of State for 
India, 1878/' Page I. 

t Ibid. Page 2. 
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Salisbury, dated loth of May, 1877, thus describes the position 
of these officers : — 

" Dost Mahomed Khan was informed during the course of the negotia- 
** tions of 1857 ^^^^ ^be British Government's support and assistance of 
** him would be conditional on its officers being received in Afghanistan 
" with the countenance and protection of his Highness. They were not, 
'* however, to exercise authority or command on Afghan territory ; thetr 
*' duty (in the performance of which the Amir was expected to afford them 
** every facility) being simply to give advice when required, and to obtain all 
" the information needed by our Government.'' • 

The object of this misrepresentation was to justify Lord 
Lytton in sending British officers into Afghanistan contrary 
to the will of the Amir and the promises that had been made 
to him and to his father by previous Governors-General. 

On the 9th June, 1863, Dost Mahomed died. On the 
1 2 th Shir Ali wrote to Lord Elgin, then Governor-General, 
announcing his father's death, and promising " to follow the 
*' laudable example of his father in maintaining the strong 
'' ties of friendship and amity subsisting between the British 
'' and this State." 

On the 28th July, 1863, Lord Elgin wrote to Sir Charles 
Wood, now Lord H alifax, saying that he should await further 
information from Afghanistan before formally recognising Shir 
Ali Khan " as the successor to Dost Mahomed, and as charged 
" with the maintenance of the friendly relations existing 
'* between the two Governments." He added that if it were 
true that Mahomed Ufzul Khan was raising an army it would 
not be long before the contest for power began. 

Lord Elgin never did recognise Shir AIL He died on the 
20th November, 1863. On the 23rd December the Governor- 
General ad interim^ Sir William Denison wrote to Shir Ali, 
acknowledging him as his father's successor. Having no desire 
to be uncourteous, and feeling the delay to be unhandsome, he 
invented an excuse for it in Lord Elgin's " severe and pro- 
" tracted illness." Lord Elgin knew of Shir Ali's letter 
announcing his accession on the 28th July ; he started on a 
tour through the Punjaub on the 26th September, and con- 
tinued it on horseback till the 22nd October. On the 4th 
November, having with difficulty reached Dhurmsala, he 
wrote to Sir Charles Wood a business letter, in which he 
mentioned that he was ill. On the 6th his life was despaired 
of ; on the 20th he died. It is quite clear that his illness was 
not protracted, and that his silence was, as he had told Sir C. 
Wood, intentional. 

For this silence there could be no justification. The right 
of Shir Ali had been recognised when his father declared him 
heir-apparent on the death of his elder brother, Golam Hyder, 
who had been recognised in the Treaty of 1855. Dost 
Iifahomed had always recognised as his heir the eldest living 
son of his wife of the highest rank, and on his deathbed he 
had invested Shir Ali with the turban. Shir Ali was not only 
sovereign de jure^ but de facto. It has never been maintained 
that anyone had a better right to the throne. But when, on 
the 3rd February, 1867, Ufzul Khan announced that he had 
succeeded in expelling his younger half-brother, Shir Ali, from 
Caubul and Candahar, Sir John Lawrence replied, on the 25th 

* Ibid. Page i6<x 
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of the same month, telling him that *^the relations of the 
** British Government are with the actual ruler of Afghanistan;" 
that '' so long as Amir Shir Ali Khan holds Herat and main- 
" tains friendship with the British Government, he should 
** recognise him as ruler of Herat, and should reciprocate his 
" amity ; " and finally, that " upon the same principle he was 
'* prepared to recognise his Highness as Amir of Caubul and 
*» Candahar/' 

Considering this policy as a whole, it must be recollected 
that it was inaugurated under the Ministry of Lord Palmerston, 
who had declared that the day would come when England 
would have to return to Afghanistan. Shir Ali declares that 
his non-recognition was the cause of the four years' civil war ; 
it would be easy to fill a column with corrobative testimony. 

When on the 7th October, 1867, Afzul Khan died, and 
his brother Azim succeeded him. Sir John Lawrence did not 
wait for him to announce his accession, but recognised him at 
once. But in the following year Shir Ali, having defeated all 
his enemies. Sir John Lawrence thought it was time to do 
something for him gave him money and arms, and invited 
him to meet his successor at Peshawur. Shir Ali accepted the 
invitation, and the noble manners and straightforward courtesy 
of Lord Mayo sent him home rejoicing, although no promise 
was made of positive support ; nothing but that ** the British 
" Government would view with severe displeasure any attempts 
" on the part of his rivals to disturb his position as Ruler of 
" Caubul ." 

The evil influence was now suspended. Two symptoms 
of it, however, appear. In August, 1868, Mr. Disraeli 
being First Lord of the Treasury, Sir Staflford North- 
cote sent from the India Office an elaborate " Memo- 
** randum on the Central Asian Question," written by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, pointing out danger to Afghanistan 
from Russia, and recommending a more active policy, not 
very well defined, both towards Persia and Afghanistan, and 
the occupation of Quetta, if it could be managed without 
making Shir Ali consider it "as a menace or as a preli- 
*' minary to a further hostile advance," 

This paper brought forth a chorus of opposition from 
Sir John Lawrence and his Council, who wrote long and 
sensible memoranda upon it, which occupy thirty-six folio 
pages of small print in ** Afghanistan, 1878." The decision 
come to was announced in a despatch dated 4th January, 
1869, of Sir John Lawrence and his Council to the Duke 
of Argyll, from which the following is an extract : — 

'* Should a foreign Power, sach as Russia, ever seriously think of 
'* invading India from without, or, what is more prooable, ot 
" stirring up the elements of disafTection or anarchy within it, our true 
*' policy, our strongest security, woul 1 then, we consider, be found to lie 
** in previous absiinence from entanglements at either Caubul, Candahar, 
•• or any similar outpost." * 

The other incident is a despatch dated 14th May, 1869, 
from the Duke of Argyll, in which he complains of the too 
great generosity of Lord Mayo. In particular he said that 
assistance to the Amir "ought to depend not only upon the 
** conduct of the Ruler of Afghanistan in his relations with 

* Ibid., p. 44. 
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" the Government of India, but to some extent also upon his 
" conduct in his relations with his own people." The Duke 
of Argyll, it is well known, regards the independence of a 
Mussulman State as something quite different from the inde- 
pendence of a Christian State. The admirable reply of Lord 
Mayo and his Council is refreshing to any man accustoned to 
the villainy of modern diplomatic documents. From this 
despatch of eight pages we can find space only for one 
paragraph :-— 

"The Amir himself, from the moment of his return to his own 
" country, has evinced the most fervent desire to comply with the wishes 
" of the British Government as to the Administration of his kingdom, so 
" repeatedly conveyed to him at Umballa ; he is endeavouring to establish 
" a just, strong, and merciful rule. He has, against all Afghan precedent 
** and dccirine, reconciled himself to many of his opponents, amongst 
" others to Shah Nawaz Khan, son of Sooltan Ahmed Khan, who, it was 
'^ reported at one time, was threatening Herat with a large force under 
** Persian influence. " • 

The Amir was to have no treaty, no fixed subsidy, and 
no dynastic pledges, but, on the other hand, he was to have no 
European troops, officers, or residents. 

This arrangement the present managers of that mysterious 

entity, the British Government, have now for nearly five years 

been endeavouring to upset. The fact is now notorious ; all 

that we need elaborate here is the persistent bad faith with 

which the attempt has been accompanied. It was commenced 

by the Marquis of Salisbury on the 22nd of January, 1875, 

when he insisted on an attempt being made to place an 

English agent at Herat, one of the reasons given being that 

the native agents were not likely to be in a condition to 

furnish any facts which the Amir did not wish to be forwarded. 

Lord Northbrook would not admit this. He thinks the native 

agent at Caubul, in endeavouring to keep on friendly terms 

with the Amir, does no more than common prudence would 

dictate, and that " he shows a right judgment in omitting to 

" refute every idle rumour that may come to his hearing." 

He adds: — 

" We have no reason, however, to believe that information of import- 
" ance has been withheld, or that the intelligence reported in the Caubul 
" Diaries has been subjected to the approval of the Amir, and we would 
" refer as illustrations of our meaning to the two Diaries numbered 12 and 
«• 13 in the Abstract of Contents." t 

To this Lord Salisbury replied : — 

** I do not gather that in your Excellency's mind, or in that of the 
** able officers whose communications are appended to the despatch, any 
'* doubt exists as to the insufficiency of the information which you now 
*^ receive from that country. "J 

But Lord Northbrook did not allow himself to be bullied 
into acquiescence, and the scheme had to languish till 
Lord Lytton was sent to India on purpose to carry it out. 
His despatch of the loth May, 1877, reminds us, by its disin- 
genuousness and verbosity, of the Declaration of Simla. We 
have space left for only one extract. He and his Council are 
proposing to find inducements to persuade the Amir to admit 
British officers. 



Ibid., p. 99. t Ibid., p. 130. 

X Ibid., p. 147. 
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** After prolonged consideration of them (the Amii*s feelings and 

* motives) in connection with the last instructions received from your 

* Lordship, the Viceroy came to the conclusion that the Treaty of Alliance 

* and the formal recognition of the Amir's selected heir, which his 
' Highness has supposed to desire of us, might be safely and advanta- 
' geously conceded to him, provided that his willingness and ability to 
' fulfil with loyalty his own part in the reciprocal obligations of such a 

* Treaty were first manifested to us in a satisfactory manner. These con- 

* cessions, sanctioned by yout Lordship's last instructions, would not 
' practically commit the British Government to anything more than a 
' formal re-affirmation of the assurances already given by it, through Lord 

* Mayo to the Amir in 1869, and a public recognition of its inevitable 
' obligations to the vital interests of its own Empire." * 

At the close of this despatch the names of Norman, 
Hobhouse, and Muir are conspicuous by their absence. They 
do not reappear. 

That is, the British Government was to impose its officers 
on the Amir, and to lead him to believe that if Russia attacked 
him England would defend him. But the way that Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury defended the Sultan against 
Russia was not calculated to make Shir AH give way, and get 
not even a positive promise of aid. He might reasonably 
suspect that he would, either through impotence or treachery, 
be sacrificed as a peace offering to Russia. But the Russian 
pretence must be deferred to our next and final chapter. 

P.S. — Since this was written another huge volume has 
appeared — ** Central Asia. No. L 1878." The alarm with 
which Shir AH received for some years letters from General 
Kaufmann, and the regularity with which he submitted them to 
the Governor-General, are recorded here. They have evidently 
been omitted from the previous volume in order to keep out 
the overwhelming evidence of the loyalty of Shir AH. 

DiPLOMATICUS. 



It is reported in London that Mr. Archibald Forbes, who 
represents the Daily News at the seat of war, has been sent back 
from the front to Peshawur on account of an unfortunate habit he 
has of calling a spade a spade. Moral : it is not good to speak the 
truth at all times. ** A temporary impediment to the passage of 
convoys through the Khyber Pass " would have been a much more 
acceptable phrase in the eyes of the authorities than "General 
Browne's communications cut off." The latter expression correctly 
expressed the state of affairs, it may be said. So much the worse 
for Mr. Forbes. 

* ILid., p. 168. 
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DOES THE BLAME LIE WITH CABUL, ST. PETERS- 
BURG, OR LONDON? 
THERE is positive proof of collusion between the Marquis 
of Salisbury and the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. Let 
any man who denies that, or who believes that the honour of 
a British nobleman is a safeguard for Britain, compare the 
subjoined passages. 

On the 3rd May, 1877, the Governor-General of India 
wrote to Lord Salisbury : — 

" There can be no doubt that the communications between General 
•* Kaufmann and Shere Ali Khan exceed the requirements of mere 
** exchanges of courtesy, and are regarded as something much more than 
** complimentary by the person to whom they are addressed. The messages 
** from General Kaufmann to the Ameer have not been despatched, as 
•* stated by the General, only once or twice a year. During the past 
" year they have been incessant. The bearers of them are regarded and 
" treated by the Ameer as Agents of the Russian Government, and 
" on one pretf xt or another some person recognised by the Afghan Govern- 
*• ment as a Russian Agent is now almost constantly at CabuL'* 

On the 13th June, 1877, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
wrote to Lord A. Loftus at St. Petersburg : — 

** Information has been received bv her Majesty's Government of fresh 
** military movementi on the part of the 'Russians in the direction of the 
** Valley of the Attrek. It seems not impobsihle that the pending opera- 
** tions may ultimately end in the occupation of Merv." 

The whole of this despatch is too long to quote. It speaks 
of the alarm of the Ameer at the advance of the Russian 
forces. Several subsequent despatches confirm the account of 
the movement of the Russian troops; and on July i8th, M. 
de Giers writes from St. Petersburg to Count Schouvaloff in 
London, for the information of her Majesty's Ministers, 
that— 

'* The movement is nothing more than a simple military expedition 
**" such as our troops in the Caucasus undertake every year. Any anxiety 
" respecting Merv falls to the ground in presence of these frank explana- 
" tions." 

In October, 1877, Lord Salisbury delivered his Bradford 
speech. His Lordship said : — 

" I think a very exaggerated view has been entertained in this country 
" of the aggressive power of Russia. I regard it as a great gain to the 
*' cause of peace that an overwtighing or excessive impression of the 
" power of Russia has for ever been dissipated from the minds of Enslish- 
" men.'* ^ 

He continued : — 

** There are two kinds of diplomacy — there is a diplomacy which gives 
** counsel, and a diplomacy which conceals a threat behind that couoseU 
** We are not in a posiiioa to do anything but offer pacific counsel." 

These words were uttered at the time when the Russian 
forces were so compromised between the Danube and Con- 
stantinople, with the power of the Turkish armies yet un- 
broken, with the want of supplies, the sickness, and the 
severity of coming winter pressing on them, that a move- 
ment on the part of England would have compelled the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg to submit to any terms, including 
the retreat of the Russian troops beyond the Danube and 
the withdrawal of all forces from Central Asia. 

Lord Salisbury therefore spoke in the spirit oi Ananias 
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when he said, "We are not in a position to do anything 
•• but offer pacific counsels.'' 

When this is known — and we pointed it out at the time 
(on the 2oth October, 1877) — all that followed is intelligible. 
That most notorious and false-hearted despatch of the ist 
April, 1878, is shown to have been a Juggle, as well as the 
vote of six millions, the calling out of the Reserves, the bring- 
ing troops from India, the cession of everything at Berlin that 
Russia demanded, and Lord Beaconsfield's self-glorification 
thereon on the 9th of last November at the Guildhall, because 
he had made the Sultan give up his Dauubian fortresses and sur- 
render Batoum without shedding a drop of blood. All is clear 
to a man whom faction has not deprived of his eyesight, and 
to perplex the question by considering motives, intentions, 
coercion by colleagues, or the like, is the very idlest waste 
of time, only resorted to by those triflers with public matters 
who dare not look a real danger in the face. 

The gangrene in the body politic is very deep indeed, and 
of old standing. " As are the rulers so are the people " is a 
saying not less true than old. The corruption begins with the 
functionary for whom Lord Beaconsfield has invented the new 
title of " Prime Minister of England," and it extends from that 
official downwards. It has always been through an English 
Prime Minister — as at the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829, as at 
the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 — that Russia has saved herself 
from the most critical dangers, and converted each threatened 
catastrophe into a triumph. 

In Lord Beaconsfield's case it is not necessary to seek for 
ordinary or vulgar motives. He is a man who has understood 
the intellectual degradation of his age and time. Power is to 
him an object, but power can only be held at the present day 
under the illegal condition of isolating the Queen from her 
subjects, and depriving her of counsel unconnected with fac- 
tion ; therefore when a Minister accepts office and joins a 
Cabinet — no matter how constructed — his integrity is already 
gone. 

The ancient system of England expressly provided 
against the danger of any envoy of any foreign State gaining 
an ascendancy in the councils of England, for it allowed no 
executive Minister to hold private communication with such 
envoy. 

We know that by the present method such private inter- 
coiurse is habitual, and we can infer the nature of what is 
kept secret from that which has been published of Count 
SchouvalofF's confidential communications. We know that 
envoys of extraordinary subtlety are brought into private com- 
munication with Englishmen who have merely had a Parlia- 
mentary training, and that on the one outwitting the other in 
secret the very existence of this nation depends. 

The ramifications, of course, extend downwards, as every 
place-hunter or place-holder has to defend the action of the 
Ministers for the time being. Members of Parliament being 
elected by their faction, whichever it is, for this purpose alone, 
are brought into the vortex, and as a rule bring with them 
their fathers, brothers, sons, and cousins. So it comes that 
no man can be honest or independent in England; or at 
least, if he be honest or independent at heart, it must only be 
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within limitations that he can hint disapproval of anything the 
leaders of his own party says or does; and if he dares to hint 
a fault or hesitate dislike, it must be in a euphemistic manner. 

Now, as regards this present contemptible war — as base, as 
uncalled for, and as contemptible in one sense as even the 
Abyssinia and Ashantee ones, and yet fraught with so many 
fatal consequences — there is not a man who does not in his 
heart believe that this invasion is somehow or other directed 
against Russia, or is at least a defiance to her ; and yet no 
public man dares for his very life to say openly, " It is to the 
** Emperor, not to the Ameer, we should have sent an ulti- 
" matum ; it is against Russia, not against the Afghans, we 
" should have declared war." If it be replied that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Whitbread have said something similar, the 
answer is that they said it hypothetically, as a party attack, 
conveying that it is impossible any British Minister could ever 
take such a desperate step. 

The case of Sir H. Rawlinson is a remarkable illustration 
of this mental condition. Every line of his recent publica- 
tion tends to inculpate successive British Ministers and to 
exculpate Shere Ali; every line breathes the same alarm at 
Russia's advance and the necessity for checking her, as well 
as at the internal condition of England. Yet this gentleman, 
so well-informed, so experienced, so zealous for the well-being 
of the British Empire, dare not go beyond the line marked 
out by the Marquis of Salisbury, " We are not in a position 
" (as regards Russia) to do anything but offer pacific 
" counsels." 

Pacific counsels ! After his expostulations at St. Peters- 
burg and M. de Giers' insulting answer ! Pacific counsels ! 
when all Europe knows what is to follow. Why even Mr. 
Gladstone's audience at Greenwich are said to have shouted, 
and thrown up their hats, and cheered for many minutes, when 
the illustrious Demagogue, never supposing his words would ' 
be taken aupiedde ia lettrey said, "It was from Russia you should 
** have demanded satisfaction." 

Meanwhile we have a " glorious victory," as we had over 
Kings Theodore and Coffee, and, as far as can be seen, 
English gentlemen are not aware of the utter contempt that 
European nations have for them. 

These English gentlemen are, however, much mistaken if 
they consider that this same feeling of contempt has not 
spread far and wide throughout India proper, or that the defeat 
of a few Pathans or Afreedis can restore the chances that 
England lost amongst the English native subjects when her 
Imperial Majesty's Ministers betrayed the cause of their old 
ally. 

We repeat, as we have said before, that this is a matter for the 
Indian stock and shareholders to look to. The amount which 
India will have to pay for the Afghan war may be but small, 
but the exaction of it will be commented on at every native 
court and in every bazaar, and the consequences now cannot 
and will not be very remote. England has chosen to stake 
her financial and her manufacturing existence on the well- 
being of India. She has taken a course that will endanger 
both, and this because Englishmen are afraid to face the 
consequences of their Ministers breaking off all communication 
whatever with St. Petersburg. 
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SECRESY INVENTED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, AND TRANSFERRED TO THAT OF 
ENGLAND. 

No. VL— THE COLLUSION WITH RUSSIA OF 1834-8 

REPEATED IN 1874-8. 
" This same power (ihe Right of Search) continues to be one of the most 
** efficient checks on the ambition of Russia, and therefore one of the most 
*• valuable of the protective means which Great Britain holds for the 
** common benefit of weaker nations." — Sir John McNeill in the 
• * Progrt ss of Russia,*' p, 106 in the third edition. 

** India if menaced hy Russia must be fought for in Europe.'' — Mf^. 
Disra/li, yune 23, 1842. 

THE Siege of Herat and the Afghan War of 1838 were 
made during an entente cordtale with Russia, while the 
pretence for that war was the necessity of opposing in 
Afghanistan the Russian influence which had sent the Shah of 
Persia to besiege Herat. The Afghan War of 1878 is, equally 
with that of 1838, made during an understanding with Russia, 
but between the circumstances of the period from 1834 to 
1^838 and that from 1863 to 1878 there is a most important 
difference. In the former period the English people were 
unwilling to go to war with any European Power, but they 
were not positively afraid of Russia, whom they hated for her 
treatment of Poland. Lord Palmerston was supposed to be 
opposing Russia in Greece and in Turkey, and he had con- 
cealed from the public his intimate relations with Russia in 
Persia, and the "corresponding instructions" of the 
ambassadors at Teheran. 

But from 1863 to 1874 the alliance with Russia was 
open. In the agreement about Turkestan Mr. Gladstone's 
Government had not affected any regard for the rights of the 
Khans, and they had taken care of the interests of Shir 
Ali. They had insisted on the recognition by Russia of his 
right to the boundary which had been his father's, and which 
he had succeeded in vindicating for himself. Lord Granville 
seems to have had the most complete credulity in Russia's 
promise, so often repeated, that Afghanistan was out of the 
sphere of her influence, and the Indian Government joined in 
his credulity. Indeed it was at the instigation of Lord 
Lawrence, who considered that both Europeans and natives in 
India had formed an exaggerated idea of Russia's resources 
and power, that Lord Clarendon commenced the negotiations 
which ended in the agreement with Russia as to the 
boundaries of Afghanistan. 

The truth is that the shadow of the Vixen, and the memory 
of the Declaration of Paris, hang over every line written by 
the English Government. There is not a line in " Afghanistan, 
1878," or in "Central Asia, No. i, 1878," to recall the idea 
that England is an island, and was a maritime Power. There 
is no pretence of moral superiority to Russia, no hint of the 
victories of 180 1, not even a dream of anything that England 
could do against Russia in Europe. The degradation of 
England from her position as a European and as a maritime 
Power is accepted without a sigh of regret. Not a word is said 
about the sacrifice of the Vixen or the Declaration of Paris, 
but Lord Granville does call upon Russia to remember the 
correspondence in 1838, in which the integrity of Persia was 
Recognised as an object of interest to both Governments ; and 
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when the Russians alleged that this concurrence referred only 
to the succession to the Persian throne, Lord Derby ordered 
Lord Loftus '* to point out to his Excellency the error into 
" which he had fallen." » 

On the 7th March, 1869, Prince Gortchakoflf wrote to 
Baron Brunnow to tell Lord Clarendon that '* His Imperial 
'' Majesty looks upon Afghanistan as completely outside the 
" sphere within which Russia may be called upon to exercise 
" her influence. "t 

Accordingly, on the 28th March, 1870, General Kaufmann, 
the Russian Governor of Turkestan, wrote from Tashkend to 
Shir All, telling him that his nephew Abdul Rahman was 
receiving his hospitality ; that the Khan of Bokhara had made 
a Treaty with Russia ; that the British and Russian Govern- 
ments were in the most friendly relation ; that he did not mean 
to help Abdul Rahman against him ; and that he hoped that, 
on Shir Ali's part, " the analogue principles of neutrality would 
" be strictly observed concerning the Khanates of Bokhara, 
" Khiva, and other neighbours." J 

Shir AH was justly alarmed at the receipt of this letter, and 
exclaimed, " What reasons can the Russians have for writing 
*' letters in a friendly strain to a State which has already 
" friendly relations with the British Government ? " He sent 
the three originals of the letter, in Persian, English, and Rus- 
sian, to Lord Mayo, and requested him to direct what answer 
he should send. § 

But Lord Mayo was not at all alarmed ; on the contrary, 
he was delighted. He gave the required advice, and wrote : — 

" My Friend, these assurances, given by his Imperial Majesty himself| 
" by his Ministers of State, and now by the distinguished General who 
" commands his Majesty's forces in Russian Turkestan, have given to me 
" unfeigned satisfaction. For in these I see a further and an additional 
'* security for that which I so much desire^namely, the permanency of 
** your rule, the complete establishment of your power, and the main* 
" tenance of a just, wise, and merciful administration throughout the 
•* whole of Afghanistan. Further, it is a matter of great gratification to 
*' me that the servants of the Queen, both in England and India, have, by 
*' the representations made by them in your behalf to Her Majesty's Ally, 
" been enabled to contribute in this important manner to the interests of 
" your Highness and of your State.** || 

Shir Ali continued to send General Kaufmann's letters, 

and to be guided in his answers, and, indeed, in all external 

matters, by Lord Mayo's successor. He got more and more 

alarmed about the intentions of Russia, but nothing alarmed 

Lord Northbrook on that score. As General Kaufinann was in 

the habit of writing to Shir Ali whenever he defeated one of 

his co-religionists in Turkestan, it is probable that he wrote to 

him to announce the fall of Khiva, but no such letter is alluded 

to in either volume of papers. We do learn, however, that 

Shir Ali declared :-^ 

*' It cannot be concealed that it is impossible for the Russians to remain 
*' always firm in their negotiations. For instance, they could not remain 
•* firm in their engagements about the Crimea even for a short period.'* IT 

The result of the Seistan arbitration, and the refusal of 
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Lord Northbrook to grant the means necessary for the force 
Shir Ali wished to keep up, as well as the refusal to come to 
any definite agreement as to the military aid to be given him 
in case of a Russian invasion, were a very great disappointment 
to Shir Ali ; but there is not the slightest evidence to show 
that he wished either to injure the British Government or to 
ally himself with Russia. The credulity of Lord Northbrook 
provoked the Amir to indulge, not in revenge, but in what is 
vulgarly called "chaff," as follows, 13th November, 1873 : — 

'* All that has been written regarding the Northern boundary I have 
" fully understood, and I offer up my grateful thanks to the Almighty 
'* that peace and tranquillity have, praise be to God, been established in 
" all States in perpetuity, and that doubts and disputes have on every side 
** been removed ; and that such security has been established in all coun- 
** tries that no aggressions will take place ; nor will any Power raise dis- 
" cussions or disputes with one another within the dominions of that 
'' Power ; that the use of inimical expressions has been discontinued in 
** diplomatic correspondence, and that peace and tranquillity have been 
•* secured to the whole world." ♦ 

The Governments of Earl Russell, of the late Lord Derby, 
of Mr. Disraeli, and of Mr. Gladstone had all taken one line. 
They did not (if we except the sending of Sir H. Rawlinson's 
Memorandum to India) plot against Shir Ali ; they observed 
the Treaty of 1855, which commanded them to respect the 
Afghan territories and not to interfere therein, and they kept 
the promise not to impose British officers upon Shir Ali ; but 
they made him no amends for the invasion of 1838, nor for 
the non-recognition of his accession in 1863, which was the 
cause of the four years' civil war. They never proposed to 
give back any of the territory which the Sikhs had wrested 
from the Afghans and which had fallen into British hands. 
Above all, they made no provision for defending Afghanistan 
against Russia, but declared their perfect confidence in Russia's 
good faith, a confidence in which Shir Ali had too much pene- 
tration to share. 

At the same time nothing can be more absurd than to base 
upon their neglect a defence of the conduct of their successors. 
They left Shir Ali disgusted, but not hostile. If what they 
had refused were desirable to grant, there was no difficulty in 
granting it that did not exist before. But the new Govern- 
ment began by trying to break down all that the Afghans 
valued. It was wrong for Mr. Gladstone and Earl Granville 
to dissemble their love for the Amir, but that does not justify 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury in kicking him down- 
stairs. 

'* Central Asik, No. i (1878)," is full of correspon- 
dence about the aggressions of Russia, and her constant 
approach towards Merv, which, if completed, would cause the 
Turcomans to take refuge in Afghanistan and to implicate the 
Amir, and her persistence in sending letters and agents to 
Caubul. In all this volume there appears no idea in anybody's 
mind as to meeting the capture of Merv by any method except 
a counter move to Herat. For a long time the letters and 
agents of General Kaufmann were put up with. On the loth 
October, 1876, Lord Derby complained to Count Schouvaloff. 
Two days afterwards the Count read him a telegram from 
Prince Gortschakoff, of which the following is a translation : — 
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" Deny cat^orically that Kaufinann is doing anything at Caabul, 
'* whether by an agent or in any other manner.*' * 

Kaufmann's intrigues continued, and on the 26th June, 
1878, Lord Salisbury having ceded Batoum and the Bessarabian 
shore of the Danube to Russia by the secret agreement of 
^^7 30, thought he might tell Lord A. Lofcus to remonstrate 
at St. Petersburg. Lord A. Loftus wrote back : — 

" M. de Giers replied that there had been a moment when war 
" appeared to be almost imminent, and that, under the circumstances, no 
" doubt the military commanders conctived it to be their duty to take such 
" measures as might be necessary and serviceable to their country." + 

On the 13th September, 1878, Mr. Plunkett wrote from 
St Petersburg to tell Lord Salisbury that the dispositions of 
the Imperial Government in Central Asia had been affected 
by the political condition in which Russia was placed by 
the attitude of England during the crisis in the East; but 
that now these dispositions were the same as formerly, and 
were not of a nature to excite the misgivings of her Majesty's 
Government. 

The British Government, which has promised Turkey to 
defend her against any further encroachment of Russia, is 
so destitute of the means of controlling Russia, that it is 
obliged to submit to a continued infraction of the agreement 
about Afghanistan, and to listen with respect to an impudent 
and permanent falsehood. 

Mr. Gladstone's Government was in the stage of shameful 
credulity. Lord Beaconsheld's has reached the stage of conni- 
vance. He grovels at the feet of Russia and pretends to 
oppose her. He attacks Shir Ali without any cause of 
war, and his pretence is that he wants to put a British 
officer into Herat to see what Russia is doing. He must 
know not only that he has no idea of resisting Russia, but 
that he is driving Shir Ali into her arms and bringing Russia 
nearer to her prey — the British Empire in India. 

But it is not denied that Russia has been consulted in the 
new policy towards Afghanistan. The following passage is in 
a despatch from Lord Lytton and his Council to Lord Salis- 
bury, dated loth May, 1877 : — 

" Our consideration of your Lordship's above-mentioned instructions 
" was al«o influenced to some extent by the information which the present 
" Victroy was enabled to place before us, after personal conference, not 
*' only with Her Majesty's Government, but also with the Russian 
" Ambassador in England, on the general circumstances of the situation we 
" were now called upon to deal with.*'} 

How, then, is the situation to be dealt with ? In his 
interview at Simla, on the loth October, 1876, with Nawab 
Atta Mahomed Khan, British Agent at Caubul, who was 
allowed to make representations on the part of the Amir, Lord 
Lytton explained the British policy — 
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Our only interest in maintaining the independence of Afghanistan is 
** to provide for the security of our own frontier. But the moment we 
" cease to regard Afghanistan as a friendly and firmly allied State, what is 
there to prevent us from providing for the security of our frontier by an 
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" understanding with Russia, which might have the effect of wiping 
" Afghanistan out of the map altogether? If the Anir does not desire to 
" come to a speedy understanding with us, Russia does, and she desires it 
" at his expense.*'* 

Such is Lord Beaconsfield's infamous policy. Based as it 
is on the conviction of both factions that England cannot 
resist Russia in Central Asia, it cannot be averted by any 
Government that is not prepared to abrogate the Declaration 
of Paris and to make a real war upon Russia in the Baltic and 
the Black Sea. 

DiPLOMATICUS. 



IS IT TOO LATE ? 

(EXTRACT.) 

To drop the fable, or rather allegory : from the moment 
of the King of Spain's death to the declaration of war by 
Queen Anne, was a space of eighteen months. It was after 
Louis XIV. had jockeyed his grandson on to the throne of 
Spain — after he had added to his empire Spain and the Indies, 
Naples, the Milanese, and the Flemish fortresses — that the 
great war commenced, wherein France was smitten in all her 
quartets, her Armies driven back from the Po, the Danube, 
and the Scheldt, and her power as a disturber of Europe 
crippled for a century. 

A hundred years before, the like had happened else- 
where. The Spanish Empire was then the danger to Europe. 
It was when the Holy League was rising to authority in 
France ; it was after the Prince of Orange had been murdered ; 
after the fall of Antwerp, and when Parma was conquering 
the Netherlands, town after town — that Elizabeth sent Leicester 
and Norris and Sydney to their help, and kept open that 
diversion without which the Armada would have subdued us. 

A hundred years later and the same occurred again. It 
was when the First Consul was master of Italy, of Holland, and 
the half of Germany ; when Spain was at his devotion \ when 
his fleets were undefeated ; and when he was a second time 
stretching out his arm towards the Levant — that England — 
the England of Pitt and Nelson — chose war with him rather 
than give up Malta. 

Five years afterwards he laid his hand on the Peninsula — 
Spain and Portugal too. Wellington did not land in Portugal 
till after Bonaparte had mastered all the strong parts of Spain 
but Cadiz and Gibraltar, and had possession of Lisbon. 

Russia has now conquered Kars and Batoum, Bessarabia, 
Varna, and the fortresses of the Danube, she has her armies 
firmly rooted north and south of the Balkans, and threatens 
Constantinople and the lower Straits by their very neighbour- 
hood. 

Is it too late ? 

If it is not, it soon will be. 

* Afghanistan (1878), p. 183. 
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THE PAST DEBATE AND THE FUTURE 

OUTLOOK. 

THE result of the Afghan Debate took no one by surprised 
It was universally known that the Government would 
have a majority, and the whole affair, argument included, was 
but a foregone conclusion. This being the case, it would be 
scarcely necessary to waste time in commenting on it, were it 
not for the Marquis of Salisbury's defence of Russia, and the 
piece of intelligence communicated by Sir Stafford Northcote 
in illustration of that defence. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the loth December, 
the Lord Chancellor said : — 

" If it had been the case that we should have gone to war with Afghan- 
** ihtan because the Ameer received a Russian Envoy, then I quite under- 
" stand the argument, that in that case we should have gone to war with 
** Rus<iia for having s*nt an envoy. But, my Lords, the mistake made by 
•* my noble friend is that we have gone to war with Afghanistan for having 
** received a Russian Envoy.'* 

The Lord Chancellor said this in the face of the Ultimatum 

addressed to Shere Ali, as given in the Afghan Correspondence 

as follows : — 

You have now received a Russian Envoy at your capital at a time 
when a war was believed to be imminent, in which England and Russistf 
'* wou'd have been engaged on opposite sides, thereby not only acting in 
" contravention to the reasons assigned by you for not receiving an Eng- 
*' liah Mission, but giving to your conduct the appearance of being actuated 
'* by motives inimical to the English Government." 

The Lord Chancellor continued : — 

" That is the first answer. Here is the other : * We requested Russia 
" to withdraw her envoy, and her envoy has returned.' " 

Two days later, on Thursday, the 12 th December, in reply 

to a question of Sir W. Harcourt, Sir S. Northcote said : — 

" When I gave my answer the other day, I gave it according to the 
'* information we then possessed. The Government understood, from 
** what had passed between our representatives and the Russian Govern- 
** ment, that the return of the Russian Envoy from Cabul was equivalent 
" to the recall of the Mission ; but we have received quite recently — since 
" this debate commenced— information which leads us to form an opposite 
*' conclusion. We can assure the House that it may be quite certain the 
" Government will not acquiesce, and does not intend to acquiesce, in the 
** exercise of Russian influence in Afghanistan, or that of any other i:'ower." 
(Loud cheers.) 

The House of Commons always cheers claptrap, and this 
particular piece of rhetorical swagger was just of the nature to 
elicit the applause of that intelligent assemblage, or at least of 
such of them as had come predetermined to cheer the Minister 
whatever he might say. But on a previous evening the noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had, as if in anticipation, given 
his comment on this intelligence. 

On the 10th December the Marquis of Salisbury said : — 

" At the very time that the last Embassy of which we complained was 
'* crossing the Oxus, M. de Giers was saying to Lord Auuusrus Loftus that 
'* no mission was l)eing sent. I know jlI is the fashion to attribute 
**■ all these discrepancies simply to insincerity. I say — and I do so with 
" absolute sincerity — that I do nut believe this is the true fxplannrion, and 
'* if for no other reason than to pay regard to the honourable character of 
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** those concerned, I should say if they were inclined to venture on deceit, 
" they ^ould not venture on such clumsy deceit. 

" The truth is that Rubsia, a vast empire in which the whole of the 
** cares of the State are thrown on the central government, is administered 
" practically at the will of one man alone, who probal^ly finds it difficult, 
'* so that the unity of policy which in other countries is easily attained, in 
" Russia is difficult to arrive at. The Foreign Office does not know what 
'* the War Office is doing, and one section of the Foreign Office is not 
** always in communication wiih another." 

At another part of his speech the noble Marquis said : — 
" It is not a military invasion of India that we have to fear ; 
" it is a diplomatic invasion." And elsewhere he remarked 
with fervour, " I am told we ought to have gone to war with 

* Russia. Why on earth ought we to have gone to war with 
"Russia?" 

Thus the Lord Chancellor distinctly infers that the con- 
tinuance of a Russian Mission at Cabul is a distinct casus belli 
between England and Russia. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announces that the Mission still remains there, and 
the Secretary for P'oreign Affairs avows distinctly that he will 
accept every lie that is told him from St. Petersburg; and 
persistently and emphatically declares that he will continue to 
accept them, and that always and on every occasion, whether 
Russian troops are moved contrary to stipulation, or envoys are 
sent to foment disturbance, or the territory of our ally is invaded, 
or our own threatened, he will always have the same answer. 
" Why on earth should we go to war with Russia? The Foreign 

* Office does not know what the War Office is doing, and one 
'• section of the Foreign Office is not always in communication 
*' with another." 

The noble Marquis said elsewhere, on the same occasion, 
" Anything said here by a Minister of the Crown is said not 
" merely to the House of Lords and the Erglish people, but 
" to the whole world — to the Czar of Russia, to the Shah of 
" Persia, and to the Ameer of Afghanistan." 

Thrse three Princes are thus informed that the first has 
now full liberty from the British Foreign Office to carry out, 
when and where he wishes, the traditional method of advancing 
his dominions, and that in whatever quarter and by whatever 
means Russia may continue to extend herself, her conduct will be 
defended by the British Minister. And ihe Shah of Persia and 
the Ameer — aye, and the native Princes of India — are sum- 
moned to mark, Itarn, and inwardly digest that announcement. 

yacta est alea. The war has begun ; the Parliament has 
voted it, the nation has accepted it. The Foreign Secretary 
has thrown off all reserve, and tells the House of Lords: " If 
'•>ou insist that no answer shall be given except such as 
" contains a complete revelation of the policy of the Govern- 
** ment, in the future no answer at all shall be given to a ques- 
" tion of that kind." 

The avowal of submission and subservience to Russia, 
and expressed defiance and contempt for the people of 
England, by this satellite of St Petersburg would make men 
despair, were it not that from the very hopelessness of the case 
hope arises. 

It is a bitter and a sad thing to say, but hope arises to us 
from the certainty of disaster. We have again and again 
explained our grounds for foreseeing disaster— not, probably, 
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from any difficulties to be encountered in the march to Caubul 
or Herat, nor necessarily from a Russian unofficial war like 
that of Servia, backed by the advance of a Persian auxiliary 
contingent—though even these are not impossibilities after Lord 
Salisbury's implied promise to regard them as accidents 
depending on the Emperor's inability to control his subor- 
dinates. But whether it be, for the time, failure or success in 
Afghanistan, the reaction on India is certain to come, and 
equally certain is the effect on the population of these islands. 
A slight, and but a slight, foretaste of distress has come on us 
already this year. Go where you will, you will not find any 
one to deny that the prospects of trade and finance are 
gloomier to-day than ever they were before, and that the recent 
scenes of disaster in Lancashire, consequent on local distress, 
may be repeated both in manufacturing and agricultural 
England, if once the national credit be shaken in consequence 
of unexpected calamity abroad. 

The hope, then, is this. England is suffering not from 
acute disease, but from a lethargy which, like that disease in a 
man, has paralysed the functions of the body politic. It is 
indifference which allowed this last miserable debate to be 
raised on the feigned issue of war with Afghanistan instead of 
.an ultimatum to Russia. It is national indifference which 
allows the Chancellor of England and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to state the case in a manner s6 diametrically 
opposite to that of Lord Salisbury \ it is national indifference 
which permits that nobleman to justify all the acts of a foreign 
Power, no matter how much they militate against ourselves. 

Il is owing to national indifference that the laws of the land 
are broken in the gravest matters. Mention has again and 
again been made of the Queen's Council- in these columns, and 
as yet the question is but little understood. This is the way 
in which the law is broken in reference to it. The Sovereign 
of England is now (with the greatest personal respect be it 
said) merely an instrument in the hands of one faction or 
another, whichever can command for a time the votes of 
brewers, publicans, and so forth. It is so because the 
standing Council of the Crown is in abeyance. The Royal 
authority and the Royal prerogative are therefore now but a 
shadow, and Ministers clever enough to manage elections and 
newspapers are without control. 

When the Sovereign had a Council, it was imperative on 
every member of it to record his advice, and Lord Derby's 
revelations showed that this would of itself have been a safe- 
guard. But the more especial safeguard was, that no coun- 
cillor was allowed to have private communication with a foreign 
Ambassador save in the presence of his colleagues. 

National indifference has permitted the absurdity of a 
great country being governed by a successful faction. The 
faction triumphing for the time has held power and place by 
isolating the Crown from all counsel. Thence secresy has 
become the rule, and the one or two men who are not make- 
weights in a Cabinet, hold the closest and most secret con- 
fidences with the envoy of that Power whose aim it is to rise 
on our ruins and which Lord Salisbury defends with such 
fervour. 
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A sudden shock, such as calamity alone can bring, may 
awake the English people from this indifference. The only 
hope which remains is, that it may not then be goaded by 
disaster to the destruction of all institutions whatsoevtr. 
There is much feax that it may be so, and it behoves every 
man to be prepared to meet the occasion, and to direct 
popular indignation not to destroy, but to restore. 

But men who do not contemplate national suicide must 
prepare themselves duly for this task by study and action. 



THE DANGER FROM RUSSIA ADMITTED. 

THE time of our justification has at length arrived. For 
years we have pointed to the progress of Russia as the 
danger for England, and have insisted that the only safety for 
the British Empire lay in the resistance of that progress by all 
the means at our command. This conclusion has been again and 
again derided. We have been contemptuously told that Russia 
was an unreal ** bugbear," seriously assured that she was **a 
" civilising Power," earnestly assured that she was a liberator, 
" the father of the fatherless, the refuge of the oppressed," 
indignantly exhorted to trust to the word of the gentleman 
Czar, the lover of peace, and urged to bid her *' God speed," 
and to join our naval to her military forces for the furtherance 
of her *' divine mission." 

And now, suddenly, the bubble has burst. Now at last 
everybody sees Russia with our eyes, now everybody is using, 
when it is too late, the language which we have been using 
these last five years. Mr. Lowe, who called Russia ** the father 
" of the fatherless and the refuge of the oppressed," has indeed 
not yet spoken out; but Mr. Gladstone, who, in September, 
1876, advised his countrymen to bid her " God speed " against 
Turkey, and to join their ships to her soldiers in order to 
exterminate the Osmanli, even he has been converted, and is 
now among those who believe that Russia ought to be 
resisted by England. He is but one of a general chorus. 
There has been a complete change of tone, and we cannot 
but feel pleasure in recording, for a witness against them, the 
fact that men of all parties have now been forced to see 
and to say what we saw and said years ago. 

Mr. Gladstone, the Liberal leader, said at Woolwich on 
the 30th November: — 

** Russia, acting upon considerations of her own, into which I do 
** not enter, has sent a mission to Afghanistan. We write to her and 
** request — that is, require — htr to withdraw it. She says it is a mere aftair 
'* of courtesy and ceremony, and we, as the phrase is, ' eat humble pie, 
'* and acquiesce in wn at she says* ... If Russia sent a mssion 10 
" Cabul — and I t>ld you ray opinion on this subject — why have we nut 
** called Russia to account? If an offence his been committed, I want to 
•* know whose is the greater share of ihat offence. The A.mcer was under 
*' no covenant that he was nut to receive a Ru<«sian mission, and we were 
*' under a covenant nich him not to force on him a British mission. He 
" was under no covenant not to receive a Russian mission ; Russia was 
** under a covenant with us to exeici e no influence in Afghanistan. If 
" there was an offence, whose was the offence ? The offence, if any, was 
•* committed by the great and powerful Emperor of the North, with his 
•* 80,000,000 of people, with his 1,400,000 or 1,500,000 soldiers, and 
** fresh fiom his rtcent victories, and not by trie poor, trembling, 
•* shuddeiiiig Ameer of Afghanisfaii, wiih his few troops, over which he 
•• cxeiciacs a prcCAiiuus rule."— [ Tutus, 2ud December, pp. 7, 8.] 
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Lord Derby, the late Conservative Miaisler, said in the 
House of Lords on the 9th December : — 

"The Ameer was primarily and mainly responsible f r what had 
'* occurred. He had broken bis agreemei.t with us. But had no one tUie 
'* broken an a^^reement with us ? Had Russia held to the undertaking she 

'* had given ? What I cannot understand is why the two 

'* parti«-s concerned in this transaction are to be dealt with in so entirely 
** opposite a spirit. Surely if an offence has been committed against us, 
" Russia was the greater offender of the two, and if reasons of prudence 
*' and policy, against which I have not a word to say — which, on the con- 
" trsry, I altogether uphold^-raade us determine to condone the offence 

*' on the part of Russia we turn round by saying to tHe 

" Ameer, *You aie in our power; what Russia may have don^, we 
"cannot reach her — you must take the consequences.* '*~[7V/»«, lo.th 
December, p. 5.] 

Mr. Whitbread, the Liberal mover of the Amendment 
against the Ministry, said in the House of Commons on the 
9ih December : — 

*' The real cause of complaint was against Russia. It was Russia that 
*' had violated her agreement witii us iu sending to Cabul an envoy who 
'* was himself in turn the cause of the Briti>h mission. . . . But the 
*' Government were not pressing Russia with such encgy as they should 
** have done, though they were willing enough to go to war with the 
•* Ameer." — {TinuSf loih December, p. 6 ] 

Lord Beaconsfield, the Prime Minister, said in the House 
of Lords on the loth December: — 

'^ Things would have gone on, I dare say, as they had gone on for 
'* twent) -eight yeari^, bad it not been for the sudden appearance of Russia 
'* in the immediate vicinity of A(gtaauistau.*'-'[/;/7i^.j, nth December, 
p. 8.] 

Lord Jersey said in the House of Lords on the loth 

December : — 

** The acts of Russia did not always tally with her words. , . . 
" Russian assurances and promises were now understood. The bubble of 
^ Rus>iin honour had been pricked. He could not help thinkmg that 
'* Russian policy in India had been based on deception- and aggression.'*-^ 
[Tiims^ nth December, p. 7.] 

Lord Houghton said in the House of Lords on the 
10th December :— 

*' The former war in Afghanistan was prosecuted for the same purpose 
'' as the present one, but there was this difference between the two — that 
** the former war was a case of suspicion, and the present war was a case of 
** certiiiity, as agaiust Russia. . . . He would only say of the conduct 
*' of Russia in tho.«>e matters that she had acted towards us under the 
" influence of the uncertain faith with which she had been in the habit of 
" dealing with Oriental nations.*' — [^Tintes, nth December, p. 7 ] 

Mr. Grant Duff, the Liberal, said in the House of 
Commons on the 12th December: — 

" We were told that a few Russian officers and a little money could do 
*' all sorts ot dreadful things against us in Afghanistan. . . . As lung 
** as we were at peace witti Ru-isia we had a right to ho.'d Russia to her 
" engagements, one of which was to consider Afghauiaian as wholly 
'* beyond her sphere of action. He was not hostile tu Russia, but friendly 
*' to her as long as she kept her engagements as a civilised I'o^er, but if 
** she really sent into Afghanistan those European officers and that money 
" of which the noble lord spoke, he, lor one, would deaire to see it made 
" a casus belli.'*- [ Titfies^ I3ih December, p. 6.] 

Mr. Goschen, the Liberal ex-Minister, said in the House 

of Commons on the 12th December: — 

•* On the same day, in July, when the Prime Minister and 1 ord 
** Salisbury entered London m triumph, proclaiming * peace and honour * 
'^ from the wiiidov^s of Whiiehall, the Russian envoy was entering Cabul 
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'* in triumph, amid salvoes of artillery. The Russian envoy was not 
'* carrying peace and honour, but the embers of war, not with Russia, but 
** with Af hanistan. This was as distinct a breach of an honourable 
engagement and understanding as was ever committed on the part 
of one great nation to another. . . . He m ide these remarks for 
** the purpose of showing that the opposition to Russian encroachment 
and trickery in Central Asia was not monopolised by bon. members 
opposite, but that to oppose them was a duty on the part of all con- 
** cerned. . . . They were unaniipous in the conviction that in 
'* Afghanistan there was not room for both England and Russia, but the 
" Opposition considered the Government had not gone the right way to 
** work to bring about the resu't that both desired."— ['//w«rj, 13th 
December, pp. 7, 8.] 



CI 



• < 



Lord Percy said in the House of Commons on the 13th 
December : — 

** Before every advance of Russii in Central Asia she had taken care to 
'* assure us that she had come to the very limits of her Empire, that cir- 
** cumstanoes themselves made the advance in question necessary, and that 
** she had no desire for any increase of territory. But we had been deceived 
" on each occasion. Once, indeed, we had fought Russia, and had stopped 
*/ her advance in Europe ; but no sooner had the Crimean war ended than 
"we allowed her to destroy the Circassians, who, in some measure, barred 
" her advance in Asia." — [7j/we«, 14th December, p, 6 ] 

Mr. E. Jenkins, the Liberal, said in the House of 
Commons on the 13th December: — 

*' It was the duty of the Government to have checked the advance of 
'* Russia in Central Asia. His opinion, after having read the Parliamen- 
" tary papers, was that if the Government had dune their duty in this 
** respect we need not now be aC war with the Ameer of Afghanistan." — 
[7V;n^«, 14th December, p. 7 ] 

Mr. Gorst, the Conservative, said in the House of 
Commons on the 13th December : — 

'* They had, therefore, he contended, good reason to doubt the sincerity 
" of the Russian promises with regard to Afghanistan. . . . They 
*'had a further proof of Russian duplicity in the denial of Prince 
" Gortschakoff that General Kaufmann was acting at Cabul, while there 
''. were actually two Russian agents there, and repeated communications 
" with the Ameer were carried on. It was perfectly evident that the 
" Russians carried on a process of seduction in Afghanistan from 1870 to 
" 1876, and that it accomplished its object in the latter year by making 
** the Ameer our enemy." — [7V/fi«, 14th December, p. 7. J 

Finally, Lord Hartington, the official leader of the Liberal 
Opposition, said in the House of Commons on the 13 th 
December : — 

"All this time, while they are making this demonstration of Indian 
'* troops, Russia is preparing, without ostentation and without anyone 
'* knowing anything about it, a move — a trap which they are certain her 
"^ Majesty's Government will fall into, and her Majesty's Government have 
*• fallen into it." — [T/mw, 14th December, p. 8.] 

It thus appears that all men of all parties are agreed at last 
that Russia is a faithless Power, not bound by any treaties, or 
respecting any law of truth or faith, and only to be met by 
armed resistance. It also appears that in the opinion at last 
of all men she ought to be and must be resisted, if England is 
to be preserved. And then comes the astounding conclusion that 
we ought to make war on Afghanistan because we ought to resist 
Russia. Mr. Gladstone and his followers at first put their argu- 
ment hypothetically — if you make war against any Power in order 
to secure yourselves, it ought to be against Russia — but they 
are already carried to the legitimate and unavoidable conclu- 
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sion of the argument, that, in order to secure yourselves, you 
must sooner or later make war against Russia. To make war . 
on Afghanistan in the meantime is as unjust and unnecessary 
as it is impolitic. But while all see this, and all are agreed, at 
length, that Russia is the enemy to be dealt with, all are 
equally agreed not to deal with her ; so that, in spite of all 
the big words, not resistance to Russia, but fear of her, is still 
the guiding principle of British policy. One fact alone suffices 
to prove this. England has required Russia to withdraw from 
Cabul the mission the arrival of which caused the war. Russia 
has just told us plainly that that mission was sent as an act 
hostile to England, and has maintained it at Cabul ; 
nevertheless, both the English Ministry and the English 
Opposition are agreed to consider that the departure of the 
envoy alone, while the mission is left, shall be held to amount 
to a withdrawal of the mission itself. It is now patent to all the 
world, and especially to all Asia, that England fears, and dare 
not resist Russia. To spread that belief was the object of the 
mission, and it has been attained. The effects of the belief 
will come hereafter. 



In Constantinople it is believed that a Convention is being 
negotiated between England and Turkey, stipulating : — ^i. 
That the English Government should undertake or procure 
the construction of a rail^ray from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf through Asia Minor. 2. That the Porte should 
cede to England for every kilometre of railway 10,000 square 
metres of land between Ismid and Alexandretta. 3. That 
the Porte should consent to England bringing into Asia 
100,000 European colonists for the cultivation of the lands 
acquired. 4. That as a guarantee of the funds for the con- 
struction of the railway the Porte should cede to England 
during a fixed term of years the revenues of Damascus, 
Bagdad, and Bussorah. ^ 



« « 



The Persian Envoy, Mirza Djevit Khan, in passing 
through St. Petersburg a few days ago, on his way from 
Paris to Teheran, had a confidential interview with the Czar. 



» 



An attempt to impose a military contribution upon the 
Laze3 has led to an outbreak, forty versts from Batoum. 
Troops have been despatched from Kars to Ardahan to 
quell it. 



« « 



The Russian Government is preparing designs for the 
construction of a strong naval station on the Danube. 






We are assured that there is no foundation for the report 
that the Russian Government intends to negotiate a new 
foreign loan. 
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THE impossibility of governing any country under the sys- 
tem which has been imposed on Turkey by the "Capitula- 
'* tions " has been made apparent as soon as the system came 
to be tried by another Government than the Turkish. The 
island of Cyprus is at this moment under the " Capitulations," 
and at this moment, therefore, any foreign consul can withdraw 
all persons having or pretending to have his nationality from 
the operation of the laws which either exist or which may be 
made for the good government of the island. The English 
authorities have at once seen that it was impossible to keep 
order if all the scoundrels and law-breakers could continue to 
claim immunity from its action, and has simply refused to 
recognise the claim. The claim is good nevertheless, and 
will continue good until the Porte is relieved or releases itself 
from these " Capitulations," which were first imposed and are 
still maintained in order to make all government as impossible 
in Turkey as the English officials have found they would make 
it in Cyprus. The first Turkish reform, without which all 
others will remain useless and inoperative, must be to get rid 
of all the "Capitulations " together. Meantime their existence 
in Cyprus has bred a quarrel between England and Italy, and 
this will be but the first of many such quarrels. 



ANOTHER PARLIAMENTARY PAPER. 

THE last Parliamentary Paper on Afghanistan (Further 
Correspondence respecting Central Asia, No. 2) has 
been obviously published for a special end. It is intended to 
make people think that there was an immediate intention on 
the part of Russia to garrison Afghanistan with a view to the 
invasion of India. Out of its sixteen despatches, therefore, 
seven are extracts from Russian newspapers, such as the 
RuskiMir^ the Golos^ and so forth, sent by Lord Augustus 
Loftus in the months of September, October, and November 
from St. Petersburg, and giving accounts of various expeditions 
of General Llamakin and of the reception of the Russian Mission 
at Caubul. The remaining despatches are from the India 
Office in the same sense, and similar extracts from news-letters. 

Such passages as the following are sent by Major Cava- 
gnami: — 

" August 1 6th, at the review held in honour of the Russian 
" Envoy, the Apteer wore the uniform of a general officer." 

" In the conversations between the Envoy and the Ameer, 
"during one of the late interviews, when the conversation 
"turned upon Eastern politics, the Ameer was very bitter 
" against the English." 

" At Cabul the Russian Mission conducts all its secret 
" inquiries and sends messages through merchants who are 
" well known to the Russian authorities." 

There is also an account of a conversation between Lord 
A. Loftus and Prince Gortschakow at Baden-Baden, on the 27th 
September, when his lordship says — " Although His Highness 
" professed to be ignorant of passing events he replied, on my 
" refemng to Afghanistanf in exactly the same terms as those 
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" used by M. de Giers, stating that the Mission of General 
" Stolietoflf to Cabul was merely one of courtesy and of a provi- 
" sional nature, observing that the Emperor could never 
** forego his right of sending complimentary missions to any 
" foreign Sovereigns or neighbouring Princes. * Do not 
" forget,' said His Highness, * that the Emperor is an inde- 
** pendent Sovereign over 80,000,000 of subjects.' I replied 
" that I was aware of this fact, as also that our gracious Sove- 
" reign the Queen was ruler over 200,000,000 of subjects. 
" * Yes,' said His Highness, * but they are dispersed and scat- 
" tered ; the Russian Empire is one and united.' " 

The effect intended to be produced on the public mind in 
England was thus summarised in the Times of the 23rd : — 
" At any rate, it will not be denied now that the influence of 
" Russia in Afghanistan was a reality, and a very serious one 
*' for us." 

Hence it is intended that the nation should be taught to 
believe that the invasion was a blow struck at Russia, and 
that it is a successful blow ; and immense weight is laid by the 
friends of the present Government on the report that Lord 
Beaconsfield has been triumphant, because the Russian Mission 
has been withdrawn from Caubul. . 

As, according to recent intelligence, Shere Ali has himself 
retired from that city, it is difficult to see why the Mission 
should have remained after the Prince to whom it was accre- 
dited had withdrawn, or how much England has gained by 
Shere Ali accompanying the Envoy of the Sovereign of 
80,000,000 of united" subjects into that Turkestan so recently 
annexed to his tenitories. 

Before examining this part of the question, it may be well 
to consider the latest correspondence from Lahore, of Decem- 
ber 22, where, according to the Timesy "one of the best- 
" informed and ablest Anglo-Indian officials, specially versed 
*' in the Afghan question," thus summarises the most important 
point. 

He condemns the permanent possession of Candahar as 
being likely to tempt us into a career of annexation which 
would land India in bankruptcy. Even the temporary occu- 
pation of Caubul had better be avoided as being very costly, 
and also likely to make the Ameer unable to retain his throne, 
a result to be guarded against, as there is no other candidate 
who would not be quite as hostile. If, however, the Ameer 
has fled to Turkestan, then we may have no alternative but to 
occupy Caubul, placing on the throne the most popular candi- 
date, but giving him no guarantee of future support. This 
last condition, however— continues the ablest of Anglo-Indian 
officials — would be unnecessary if the Home Government 
would adopt a distinct policy towards Russia, fixing a line 
beyond which any interference on the part of Russia should be 
regarded as a casus belli. 

Here is another instance of the unanimity which prevails in 
the minds of all capable of forming a judgment, that if a blow 
were to be struck at all, it was against Russia that it should 
have been aimed. As we showed last week, a mind so acute 
as that of Lord Cairns could not fail to perceive this, 
though unhappily the keeper of the Queen's conscience 
was prevented from himself giving his conscientious judgment, 
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bound as he is by ministerial fetters, and rewarded as he has 
been by his recent Earldom. 

Lord Salisbury stands alone — absolutely alone — in his 
defence of the Sovereignof 80,000,000 of united subjects. 
It required his cynicism and his effrontery to ask, " Why on 
" earth should we go to war with Russia ? " and to give an 
excuse, probably suggested to him by Count Schouvaloff, 
that neither the Emperor nor the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
were ever to be held accountable for acts hostile to England, 
because the affairs of the Empire are confided to so many 
different departments. 

The whole conspiracy is becoming so painfully and so fear- 
fully clear, and the examination of the circumstances has 
become so much more general, that it is not likely this 
unoriginal device of publishing letters intended to show that 
Russia had hostile designs, and then of representing that she 
has abandoned them on account of Lord Beaconsfield's 
" spirited policy," will impose upon those who care about the 
real welfare of the State. The collusion between the Foreign 
Secretary and the Russian Ambassador is becoming too plain, 
and it requires a more dexterous and a better-tempered man 
than the noble Marquis to keep up the disguise much longer. 
No doubt, had Lord Beaconsfield been a younger man, had he 
still been in the House of Commons, mastering men's minds 
by his genius, and bewildering them by his enigmatic reserve, 
he would have succeeded in keeping the connivance secret for 
some time longer. As it is, wearied as he must inevitably be 
by the sameness of the task, he has applied himself more, 
latterly, to tacitly suggesting, "Alas! I am coerced by my 
** colleagues " — and this kind of mystification, though formerly 
successful, has now been exercised too often to succeed much 
longer. 

Thus then the case stands. Every one is alarmed or 
indignant at Russia, or at least pretends to be so, at this 
moment. 

Everybody admits that we cannot hold Afghanistan, even 
if absolutely unopposed and successful. Everyone admits tliat 
if we depose Shere Ali as we did Dost Mahomed we can only 
replace him by a successor as hostile to us or more so. 

Everyone admits that we cannot ourselves retain Caubul and 
Candahar without the certainty of bankruptcy to India — that 
is, the ruin of the Indian bondholders and railway shareholders 
— leading up to something like national bankruptcy here at home. 

Yet nobody suggests anything but that we should continue 
in the same course — that we should annex certain mountain 
passes and perhaps Jellalabad, that we should thereby increase 
debt and disaffection in India to a degree well calculated to 
alarm those whose fortunes are invested in Indian securities 
(if investors ever did or ever could look ahead), and that, 
having done this, we should leave Shere Ali, or some one of 
his family still more hostile to us, to form a closer alliance 
with Russia, whose forces by this time will have secured Merv, 
not to speak of the possibility of a Russian contingent at Herat. 

Then, when the time comes, what is to hinder another 
friendly Russian Mission proceeding to Caubul? The Emperor's 
right to send a complimentary mission to any foreign sovereign 
or neighbouring state will still remain intact as it has now 
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been unquestioned — or rather, having been questioned, has 
been definitely conceded by Lord Salisbury. Then, as this affair 
is a repetition of that of 1838, so will another and another 
be a repetition of this, each time loading India with more and 
more debt, each time shaking more rudely the faith of the 
native troops and feudatories, each time giving more and more 
scope for agents from St. Petersburg to tamper with their 
fidelity, each time bringing into clearer evidence the cowardice 
and collusion of successive English Governments, and the 
apathy and want of patriotism of successive generations of 
Englishmen* 

Successive generations ! It is more than the present gener- 
ation can expect, to live out its allotted term and not see these 
events accomplished. Why should they expect it ? What 
have they done to avert them ? If there is one thing made 
clearer than another by the recent papers and debates, it is that 
the Ameer asked one Government to defend him, and that 
then another Government • attacked him because the first 
had driven him into the arms of England's enemy, whom both 
Governments persisted and persist in representing to be Eng- 
land's friend. That is, Lord Beaconsfield attacks Shere Ali 
because Mr. Gladstone would not defend him against Russia, 
and the general issue is accepted because neither faction dares 
to impeach the leaders of the other, and not a man in the 
country dares to utter the word War, unless it be with some 
wretched Negro, Malay rajah, or Kaffir chief. 

But English gentlemen of leisure and education are 
themselves especially to blame for this. There are thousands, 
not immediately connected with either faction in Parlia- 
ment, who would find gratification to themselves in applying 
their minds to questions on the right solution of which the 
very existence of the country now depends. 

But no one will do so. It is so much easier, to learn 
the arguments of a party newspaper, or to swell the shouts 
of a mob, than to study with a view to independent 
judgment, besides which there are many who throw aside the 
question altogether. 

Malversation there undoubtedly is — and of the worst 
kind, too — for it is malversation for a Foreign Ambassador to 
be admitted by the Queen's Secretary into the Queen's 
councils. Such malversation is first created by the leader of 
one faction or another, being sure of impunity, and then is 
continued by hiff finding support from such foreign envoy's 
advice — but it exists by the sufferance of the nation. 

In matters so clear as the events of the past year no man 
of liberal education can plead ignorance. If, then, England's 
downfall be near, if the bankruptcy of India be imminent, 
and if this Afghan war be but the slow match, fired by an alien 
hand, to bring on the explosion at the time best suitable to his 
other designs, do not let the blame be cast on Russia, who 
avows her designs and follows them, nor on two or three 
blind or collusive Ministers, nor on the imbecility ^of Parlia- 
ment. Let each man accept the blame and suffer the 
punishment who does not, in his own person, labour to 
uphold the law of nations and the law of the land. 
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. THE EFFECT OF ENGLAND'S FOLIC V ON 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

THE bpenittg yeaf htiAi We^efti Etifopfe still ah atnaed 
camp. Tliough the Wotrnds df France have 'been 
*fiealed, and though she hsis shown for some yeats past a Wise dis- 
f)osition to repose until the recovery is perfected, yet the bittei"- 
ness of memory remaihs ; the invasion and theciVil tirat ate not 
^ith her as yet things of the past — who can foresee whalt the next 
struggle for poWef at hotfte will brihg? Who can tell ill what 
direction she will move wheft^ Stgaifi feeling conscious of 
strength, the desire to recover lost renown kindles? ^ new fitc 

within her? 

Germany is an armed natiOh, not at united one, it isr said, 
because of the secret Societies which threattcn its ruler and his 
dynasty. But of all the teachings of history no;ie is nsote 
certain than this : Whenever there is division itt a State, and 
danger from such division, then, as in the days of the 
Praetorians at Rome, and as ifi the FnTst trench Revolution, 
aggression and spoliation of neighboining confitries is a 
favourite remedy of unscruputotls statesmen of the school. to 
which the German Chancellor belongs, so as to ttirii oh 
foreigners the passions which wbuld othellvis^ endanger 3. 
dynasty at home. The absbrptiofi of HoUstnd into Germany 
may be attempted by Prifice Bisifiarck and the futui'e 
Emperor If socialistic conspiracy evet becomes too alarming, 
in order, for the time, to aveft peril from the reigning family, 
by uniting in one common crirtie the Ibvers of innovation and 
the adherents of the Powers that be. 

The minor States look on iri apprehension, and prepare 
themselves in the same way. Poor Sweden fears the Baltic 
preparations of Russia, and strives to form a torpedo fleet. 
Denmark, cut down to nothing, still bristles with warlike 
preparation. As for Spain, the afmy is with her more than ever 
all in all, and the Praetorian Guards dispose of the tfneasy crown. 
Italy, needing of all things economy and repose, bums with the 
lust of foreign conquest, an\I crushes her people with taxation to 
maintain fleets and armies immeasurably in excess of her require- 
ments or her means ; while, as* a consequence, her wonderful 
stores of internal wealth are neglected, and her social condi- 
tion, with regard to the perpetrators of crime iind the adminis- 
tration of justice, is a bye-word and a disgrace. 

Belgium, inhabited hy as peace-loving dnd industrious a 
population as any in the world, cannot disband a single 
regiment while her two gigantic neighbours wait their occaision 

on either side of her. ^. ^ . _• • ^• 

Austria, having learned nothing froni' her participation in 

the murder of Poland, moves her armies to secure a province 

from dismembered Turkey, and prepares thereby, as her arch- 

eaexOT has cleverly arranged, the day when her Sclavonian and 

■Jtitt German subjects shaH pas^ away from the House' of 

"^urg— the one to St. Petersburg, the other to B6riin--and 

e gallant Hungarian race, if unwilling to become the 

td vassals of the Sclavs, wh6ni they so justly despise. 
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shall meet a fate like that of the hapless Mussulmans of. 
the Rhodope. 

It is not too much to say that England has been the cause* 
of this condition. Up to 1815 the character of England fcnr 
justice had been» on the whole — ^whether deservedly or not — 
fairly well maintained ; and the Treaty of Vienna left the British t 
nation in the proud position of boastnig that not a shot should 1 
henceforth be fired in Europe without her consent, as she 
held herself prepared to strike in against any aggressor on 
public law. 

The Holy Alliance did not alter that position, for. them 
was no overt act on the part of the three crowned conspirator^. 
Jlhe first change took place when England joined the other 
Powers at Navarino in destroying the fleet of her own aDy, and 
the next when she submitted to the Treaty of Adrianople, which 
further dismembered the kingdom of that ally. .^There was, 
besides, her assent to, the French annexation of Algeria. 
Then, after the lapse of very few yewrs, England. herself threiir 
aside her own principles, and set an example to the aggressive 
Powers in Europe by her. first invasion of Afghanistan. Since 
then, and until now, this country has sirarcely ever beeisi 
without a little war in some country or another; and almost 
always it has been a piratical one. Oude, China, New Zealand* 
Abyssinia, Ashantee, Perak are names which might well b^ 
displayed on a black flag as a substitute for the Union Jack. 

So it was that when the Franco-Prussian War came, and 
later on when Russia invaded Turkey, England could not take 
her stand as the armed arbiter and epforcet of international 
law. And it was so, not. merely because her right to do this 
and her power to do it had passed away, nor because she had 
Ministers incapable of seeing^ or unwilling to foresee, con* 
sequences ; but because the character of this people had under- 
gone a change,, imperceptible to themselves, no doubt, but one 
not the less certain, which had altered the very minds and 
thoughts of Englishmen, and had turned them from the con-* 
dition of a nation to whom justice and righteousness were not 
mere unmeaning words, to the mental condition of so many 
condottieri and brigands. 

We are now paying, or we are about to pay, the penalty. 
We are still a great name no doubt, and the newspaper writets 
of other countries as well as our own proclaim us to be so. 
But those who really manage the affairs of the world — the 
Bismarcks and Gortchakoffs^ — are not so deceived. Up to a 
few months ago there was a possibility of England still count* 
ing for something. After Lord Salisbury's confidential agree- 
ment with Count Schouvaloff, and his explanatory despatches, 
no one who really controls events cares for England at all, 
and the powder burnt in Afghanistan will not alter their esti- 
mate. 

These propositions are unpalatable to national vanity^ 
which always remains when national character is gone, and the 
general acceptance of them seems impossible. There are, 
nevertheless, certain outward signs which even national, vanity 
must accept, however it may endeavour to disguise their signi^ 
ficance and to explain them away. Of all human failings self* 
conceit is, perhaps, the most contemptible, and of all vanity, 
natnnal vanity is the meanest Blinded as England is, 



>however, it.is possible that there may be here and there a man 
rable to give his own intellect fair play; and such a one would 
:4o well to put to himself cer^n questions. 
:'- Have^ny English statesmen a Foreign Policy? 

Is it safe for England to be living on from hand to mouth 
without one ^ 

Is public opinion leader of, or is it led by aDy statesman ^ 

What can be done to save England ? 

When the Russian invasion of Turkey took place, Mr. 
Gladstone and the ultra-Liberals wished to capitulate before- 
hand, and to. hand over eveiything to Fanslavism and Russia. 
They wished ta propitiate the Czar, and hamper him at the 
"same time with some millions of new subjects formed into an 
J independent state; thu$ they expected that the capitulation 
would be attended by the least possible danger to England. : 

The Conservative faction thought that they could play 
fast and loose. They supposed that they might watch 
events, and decide accordingly. If Turkey were able to 
defend herself the difficulty was. solved, if she could not 
they imagined that something which they could not define 
might come, out of it, such as a . Greek. ar^d Slaav Con^ 
federation, or an Ottoman Christian Empire, or a free port at 
Stamboul. The guns of Pleyn^ galvanised the British public 
for a moment, and the St. Stefano Treaty did arouse a faint 
expression of indignation, and the ist of April Circular fed 
our national vanity ; but the Salisbury secret armngement 
was ready beforehand, just as the fall of Plevna had been 
predicted, ioir a {^articular day. Lotd Beaconsfield crowned 
the capitulation at Berlin by his ''Peace. with honour/' and 
it is' only wonderful that he:bai:been so moderate in his 
triumph as not to have enlarged on the well-known .fact 
that in the days, when Cypms was a possession of Venice the 
Disraeli fai^y held .considerable possessions there^; and not 
to have congratulated the British; nation oa havitig now. 
become. the proprietors of his ancestral estates. . 

The policy therefore of both the factions and their leaders 
was and is to wait on events ; and when their various projects 
fail and they are foiiced to a decision, tQ: submit the case to 
the Cabinet of St Petersburg and to accept the final award of 
that body, with perhaps a few modifications moaning nothing, 
but making up a better case for the uninitiated mob of their. 
followers. 

Foreigners and newspaper readers may talk of free thought^ 
Opposition, independent ideas,, public opinion, and the like 
being the security for England^ These are phrases, and 
nothing more. The Opposition has its Cabinet as the Govern- 
ment has ; the Russian Ambassador, pro tempore^\'& a member 
of one and the other. In this happy country if you belong 
to no Party you are nothing unless you are a man of geni^s ; 
if you are a inian of genius you are a martyr. 

' The result stares us in the face, and need not be enlarged 
o&». The Eastern market having now virftially passed into the 
prohibitive hands of Russia, and the markets of America and 
the Continent having passed away, no field is lefl to oiir 
manufacturers and our needy population. The coal, iron, and 
cotton trades tell th^ir own tale. The banks are breaking In 
c<onse<}uence. Each nev^spaper ha,s its special columns *'^ith 
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two feeadingB : " Public Distress," *' The Failures,** and tto 
one connects these calamities with their necessaty cause. Like 
a plaything to amuse hungry children, the Afghan War has 
been entered on, and six prelates have lifted up their voices 
in favour of a war undertaken^ by the avowal of Lord Beacons- 
field himself, for the specific purpose of violating the injunc- 
tion, '^ Thou Shalt not remove thy neighbotir's landmark.''^ 

The question, " What can be done td save England ? '* is 
•at once the hardest and the easiest to answer. It is easy 
because the formula ** turn back to the old paths ^ is the one 
•and only thing to be done. To take her stand where she onOe 
stood might yet save England— *-that is, to taJke her stand on her 
own strict observance of international law, sword in hand if 
need be— and to compel whoever may be her Ministers to 
observe every jot and tittle of it at the peril of their heads. 

But it is hard indeed to say what can be done to save a 
nation which persistently applauds every act of injustice as a 
proof of special vigour, which triumphs in its own shanie 
imd extflts most at its own miafdoings* 

^r^m^m^i^m-^mmm m^ ' .■■ i^ ■ a n ■ ■ ■ i ■ it.A i 
*o III T ^ ^ - r^^ -^ - - - ^ -^ - - . . 



AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL, 

BXTKACT. 

THE present is not the first time in the history of Eng- 
land that there has been an anti-'BriUBh party* There 
was one such during the Revolutionary war ; there was one such 
in Eli^belh*s time, and even later und^ James the First 
But the circumstances which bear the closest analogy to the 
state of our present politics are to be found under the Stuarts 
of the Restoration. 

Moreover, the enemy of our country and of Hberty, Louis 
Xiy., maintained at that time in London an Ambassador who 
kept up relations with both Parties This Ambassador cajoled, 
bribed, and browbeat. He represented the majesty of the 
great King, who had an army of ever so many hundred thou- 
sand men ; who patronised the arts amd learning, and repre- 
.^t^d civilisation j and who vindicated hia right to the name 
:of Most Christian by seizing friendly ckies street to his allies 
at dead of night ; by letting looie his fanatic Soldiers on 
Languedoc ; and by recalKng the Edict of Toleration. Baril- 
^ton bribed the King with political support as weK as with 
mfoney ; and bribed th« Whig teadecs with money as well as 
with promises. Count SchouvalofF, more fortunate, has got 
the Liberals cheaper. He ha^ only to cajofe and to play upon 
their jalousies ; his threats^ alternated with promises (the 
latter cheap too), he uses with the Conservatives^— that is> with 
-Her Majesty's Ministers* 
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THE meetiBg o£ the BaJgairian notables for t!ae election of 
a Prince, which was to take place on the 27th Decemrber, 
was postponed at. the last moment by the Russian authorities, in 
. qonsequence of the Russians Government having learnt that 
f^Q^eral of thePowers had agreed uipoo a candidate who would 
not be accepfeble to- the Caar. 

NioTicB.'—TiM sUbsoriptiDitt fp)r tlid first qttafier of 1^9' aM iio# dlie, an^ should' be 
paid, or at least prooiuefi, before next Tuesday. The Index will b« sent next week to 
ail to wBomit has been ilromi&ed. 

'>I*riated l)y Rankkn andT Cd., Drury Housfe St.'Mary-ie^tAnd, W.C.; and Published 
by C- IJv CoLLirr, at the^ Ofltte of the. "Oi^auitic' Review." xa, Tavistock 
Street, Coveat Garden, London. V^.C. "^ ♦ \ . 
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LORD SALISBURY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 

TWO documents have just been given to the world — the 
one official, the other unofficial — the one containing 
the Marquis of Salisbury's proposals for the annexation of 
Turkey, the other Mr. Gladstone's opinions with regard to 
Russia. At first sight it might appear as if there were little 
relation between the one and the other, but an analytic 
exaipination of them will show how they both lead on to the 
same end. 

The word ** annexation" has been used advisedly. Here 
are the three proposals of the noble Secretary for Foreign 
Afifairs, addressed to the Ambassador at Constantinople : — 

" I will sum up the three points on which it is desirable that you should, 
" with the least possible delay, seek to obtain a formal engagement from 
*« the Sultan. 

'* First. That he will institute a gendarmerie in his Asiatic provinces, 
'* to be organised and commanded by Europeans. 

**• Second. That he will institute central tribunals at a certain number 
• Vpf th« most important Asiatic towns, which shall have jurisdic ion over 
" the lower courts, and in each of which there shall be a European learned 
" in the law, whose consent shall be necessary in every judgment. 

•'Third. 1 hat he shall appoint a collector in each vilayet, who shall 
** be accountable for the revenue of the province. This officer should 
** also, in most cases, be a European." 

It is to be noted here that the old, worn-out pretence of 
giving an improved position to the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan is not put forward. With the ignorant and insolent 
audacity which has always characterised Lord Salisbury, he 
bluntly insists that the Sultan should hand aver his country 
to the British Foreign Office, that his troops should be 
commanded by Englishmen (for the noble Marquis would 
hardly sanction the appointment of French or Italian officers 
collectors and judges), that his revenues should be similarly 
collected, and that no legal judgment should be pronounced 
in Turkey unless sanctioned by an English law officer. 

No doubt there are a host of adventurers, legal, fiscal, and 
military, to whom this proposal would offer a magnificent field ; 
no doubt also the patronage thereby obtained would enormously 
strengthen the hands of the faction now in power ; and in this 
light the annexation of Turkey might appear to some as 
acceptable as was that of Oude. No one of those likely to 
profit would utter a word of the disgraceful and dishonour- 
able part the Queen of England and the nation she governs 
are advised by Lord Salisbury to play. To desert an ally, and 
then, under pretence of protecting him, to insist on taking 
from him all vestige of sovereignty, is a procedure appealing 
at once to the greed and to the self-sufficiency of the present 
British nation, or of that portion of it which is connected with 
the one or with the other political party. • 

Lord Salisbury has, however, met with opposition. Tb^ 
Turkish Minister and the British Ambassador have joined in 
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giving cogent reasons why this pr<^x>sa1, at once so idiotic and 
so in^mousy cannot be carried into effect 

The Foreign Secretary is obliged to give way, and he does 
so in as ungracious a manner as possible, for he sa3rs, '' The 
^ Porte exhibits more jealousy in recognising the necessity of 
'* European existence than the circumstances of the moment 
" can be said to justify/' 

He is obliged to admit that ''The difficulty of finding 
'' Europeans of competent ability at once familiar with the 
'^ Turkish laws and the Turkish language would for some time 
" have materially qualified the advantage to be expected from 
^ the judicial action of the proposed European President" 

From this it appears that the magnificent intellect of the 
Marquis had proposed in the first instance, and before Sir H. 
Layard and Safvet Pasha corrected him, to pitchfork broad- 
cast into Turkey, to administer the laws of the country, a mass 
of English barristers of seven years' standing, ignorant a^'v iL 
Oriental language and Oriental law. >^ 

After grumbling at the Sultan's polite refiisp' ^ cl 

three impossible propositions, his Lordship ^ .tT^them 
on the grounds suggested by Sir H. Layard, which had of 
course never occurred to his own wisdom, and he says, '' The 
" constitution of an efficient gendarmerie is notoriously a costly 
*' matter, and the pecuniary difficulties of the Government 
" present for the moment an insuperable obstacle." 

It is like a statesman of Lord Salisbury's calibre to propose 
this wresting froin the Sultan of his military, judicial, an4 
financial authority while the war indemnity still hangs over 
Turkey. The manner in which he protested against a similar 
iniquitous demand in the First of April Circular is not wholly 
forgotten ; nor the discreet silence he maintained respecting 
it at Berlin, after being properly manipulated by Count 
Schouvaloff. There have been instances in private and in 
public life where a man or a country oppressed by misfortune 
have placed their affairs in the hands of a sympathising friend ; 
but to deny all real help, to admit that the demand of the 
enemy is unjust, and yet to countersign the bill he sends in, then 
to demand that the sufferer shall put his affairs entirely in your 
hands, offering no quid pro quo^ save vague promises, and as a 
preliminary to insist that all his servants of every description 
shall be appointed by you — this is really to compel him in self- 
defence to make what terms he can with anyone rather than 
with the false friend you have shown yourself to be. 

The English Government has done iis utmost to drive 
Turkey into the arms of Russia. 

Mr. Gladstone's manifesto, ei^itled "The Friends and 
" Foes of Russia," is an attempt to reconcile the contradic- 
tions of his own position, and it is therefore more of an attack 
on the faction of Lord Beaconsfield than a defence of his own. 
There is the repetition of the original Bulgarian pamphlet 
that the Russian invasion was " the cause of liberty against 
" despotism, and the sufferer against the aggressor." Many 
such phrases occur. " It was impossible for the Liberals and 
'^Nonconformists to become the instruments of wounding 
" that sacred cause, the subject races of the East, through the 
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** sides of Russia." " The Emperor of Russia has given 
<' evidence of a just and f^ilanthropic mind. Justice requires 
" a similar admission in regard to the Russian people." But 
'< there is a third great moving foice in the Russian Empire. 
'' The spirit of aggr^sion has a natural home in the oligarchic, 
'' diplomatic, and military class." Nevertheless ** Russia has 
^' uniformly and habitually ranged in European politics with 
" the antagonists of freedom. Though this is said mainly of 
'' the reigns of Alexander and of Nichc^as, it would be too 
" much to say that the personal change in the occupancy of 
" the throne has broken, or could break, the evil tradition." 

" The Britbh Tories are the traditional and natural allies 
" of Russia." 

" They only depart from her when in the case of Turkish 
" oppression she is found fighting on the side of freedom and 
" humanity. 

Affairs ^^"^ departing they have so encouraged the resist- 
' , "■ they have played her game." 

t|'.I ^^}1,«^^ ^rfectly legitimate to reverse Mr. Gladstone's 
propositiou . say — Mr. Gladstone's faction profess to be 
the oppcHients of Russia. 

They ally themselves with her whenever she attempts to 
destroy the Ottoman Empire. 

In this departure from their professions they have played 
her game. 

And this must come of necessity. The acts of Lord Salis- 
bury, the works of Mr. Gladstone must come to the same 
result ; that of playing Russia's game. How can it be other- 
wise ? What training has an English Minister to fit him to cope 
with the most subordinate official of the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg? 

With that body all is scientific method, with our Cabinet 
all is haphazard. What does any British Minister know of or 
care for the character of an Oriental people ; what does he 
reck of the consequences of insulting a whole nation ; 
what member of an English Cabinet ever dreamed of any 
kind of action but transporting a regiment or moving a line- 
of-battle ship? While our blunderers spend millions on 
brigades and ironclads and little wars, Russia buys a news- 
paper or cajoles a Minister, studies the characters of indi- 
viduals and the characteristics of the nations with whom she 
has to deal ; above all, she does that which in our folly we 
absolutely neglect, and makes her commerce a road for her 
armies, and her armies the pioneers of her commerce ; she 
never takes up her foot when once she has set it down, and 
the weaknesses, foibles, ambitions, vanities, and past evil deeds 
of our statesmen are her stock-in-trade. 

Thus it comes that wherever you have a British Cabinet 
Minister, you have a man, consciously or unconsciously, play- 
ing her game. Let the results speak for themselves. How 
many men have arisen in Europe, and even in England, with 
the avowed intention of opposing her ! Not one has succeeded ; 
not one point has she ever abandoned. 

At this moment our robber invasion of Afghanistan, and our 
interference in Turkey, are making the whole population fi-om 
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China to the Balkans look on England as the Power which 
pulls down, not the Power which protects. It leads them to 
rate lower and lower, day by day, the dignity of Great Britain j 
to become familiarised with the idea of her subjection to 
Russia ; and to wait until Russia can effect her overthrow by a 
hostile combination of the hostile elements existing throughout 
Asia. It is more than imbecility to suppose that shifting our 
Indian frontier a hundred miles or so can alter this. 

The consequences might even now be averted. It is too 
much to expect a man of genius to arise among us. But to 
save a State which is perishing from lawlessness a man of 
genius is not required. It is not genius we want, but integrity. 
Every false step England has made has been in defiance of 
public and municipal law. If a body of men could be collected 
resolute enough to enforce the laws of the land without fear or 
favour, the ominous prayer — Perish the British Empire in 
India ! — might become an idle word. 



GENERAL KAUFMANN is desirous that the Khan of 
Khiva should introduce military conscription into hi s 
dominions, and maintain, at his own cost, his army at its 
full fighting strength. To this Mohammed Khan at present 
demurs, on the ground that the outlay would ruin him. 



*** 



Vast quantities of military stores are collected at Oren- 
burg awaiting transport to Central Asia. It is understood 
that the Berdan breechloader will be served out to all the 
garrisons in Turkestan this winter, and if this measure is 
carried out the power of Russia will be proportionately 
increased. At present General Grotengelm's forces at Fort 
Petro-Alexandrovsk, Khiva, are still armed with the muzzle- 
loading rifle. ^ 



* « 



The Emir of Bokhara is about to pay a visit to Tashkent 
to have an interview with General Kaufmann previous to 
the departure of the latter for Russia. 






ALiy lodging-hou3es in Russia are ordered to be placed 
under the supervision of the political police, and a number 
of cafes in the university towns, frequented by the students, 
have been closed. 






A CONFERENCE wiU shortly be held at St. Petersburg 
with the Chinese Ambassadors, in order to settle all the 
questions between Russia and China. The Russian Govern- 
ment refuses to entertain any question of the retrocession of 
the Kuldja territories. 



NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 

The Office of the ''Diplomatic Review" is now at 
12, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

AT this time last year the question of the hour was the 
Armistice between Russia and Turkey. The Russian 
forces had achieved certain successes, but they were cut off 
from their base of operations, they were diminished in 
numbers, hunger and disease were daily impairing their 
efficiency, the Ottomans were at bay in their front, behind 
them was a desolate and exhausted country,. and the English 
Minister having the command of the Bosphorus and the Black 
Sea was master of the fate of Russia. 

Furthermore he was well informed as to the disposition of 
the Ameer of Afghanistan — so much at least recent dis- 
closures have told us. It is now a matter of certain know- 
ledge that a year ago the relations between Cabul and 
St Petersburg were considered by the English Cabinet to be a 
menace to England, and Lord Beaconsfield had an occasion 
such as no British Minister ever had before of taking such 
action as would make Turkey and Persia the real frontier for 
India. 

There were many who .hoped, and some even who ex- 
pected, this. The mpney vote, the calling out the reserves, 
and thie bringing troops from India excited a certain amount 
of enthusiasm for the.Premier. We ourselves were not under 
that delusion. Exactly a year ago we said : — ** When it comes 
" to diplomacy England's representative will not resist, but 
•* will accept everything. If there is io be diplomatic action, 
" the rftore consistent way will be to give the Cabinet of St. 
" Petersburg carU blanche ta make whatever treaty it chooses, 
"that the Foreign Office maybe saved the trouble of com- 
" plaining when the next treaty is broken, and the disgrace of 
** complaining first and assenting afterwards." {Vanity Fair^ 
January 12, 1878.) 

Again, on the 26th of the same month, we commented on 
the Queen's Speec)), in the same sense, pointing out that the 
moment, of opportunity was gone by. The admirers of Lord 
Beaconsfield did not share our anticipations; meetings to 
support him putside Parliament were held; his majority in 
both Houses was triumphant ; and a fdw months later thj^ 
resignation of Lord Derby and the Salisbury. Circular of tl>e 
ist of Apjil, seemed in the eyes of many tp have entirely 
falsified our expectations, _ - 

* Then came the ej^posiire of the prior secret agreement with 
Count SchouYiiloff, closely followed by the farce of the. Berlin 
Protocols, the cession of Batqum and Kars,. the construction 
of the Russo-Bulgariari kingdonj, the binding down of Turkey 
to the paymenjt of forty millions indemnity, the annexation 
of Cyprus, and the intimation that England would never defend 
Turkey except on the condition of certain organic changes, 
l^ese so-called reforms Lord Salisbury has . noiV admitted to 
be the placing the Ottoman gendarmerie---that is, the local army 
--^he courts of justice, and the finance entirely in English 
hands. * He also admits that this is impossible fOr the Sultan 
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to do on the ground of expense. Thus he leaves Turkey 
saddled with an enormous riusom, and escapes from the. con- 
ditional promise to assist her against Russia^ because the pay- 
ment of that ransom must for ever incapacitate her from 
fulfilling the degrading conditions he has endeavoured to 
impose on her. 

The temporary acclamations which hailed the two British 
Plenipotentiaries soon died away, in spite of the flattery of 
deluded partisans and adulatory journalists; so much of 
patriotic expectation had been disappointed^ that the mo$t 
enthusiastic supporters of the Premier were soon oblig^ 
rather to invent excuses for his conduct than to hold it up Ip 
admiration as a masterpiece of statesmanship. Popularity is 
the very breath of his nostrils ; it soon became necessary to 
soothe the palate of the British Demos with some new dainty, 
and the very unoriginal idea occurred to him to satiate at once 
his countrymen's hunger for glory and greed for spoil, as well 
as their appetite for news, with another Afghan war. j 

The portentous past and present imbecility of therivfl 
faction gave him great assistance in this design. The condi^t 
of the last Government made it easy for him to represent 
himself as acting with vigour when they had acted with weak- 
ness — with courage when they had been cowardly — with 
foresight when they had been blind. The adriiiratioc|..fpr 
Russia entertained by many of that incoherent body — the 
Afghan Committee — made some believe that an Afghan inva- 
sion was a counter move to Russia — the opposition to the 
proceeding was only faint and half-hearted, and so again the 
Premier had a triumphant majority. 

But no one can help remarking how very little interest the 
public takes in the news from Afghanistan. The exploits of 
the various commanders scarcely excite more emotion than 
did the expeditious retreat of Sir G. Wolseley, after he had so 
heroically captured the King of Ashantee's umbrella. Little 
cause is there for triumph in a superior force with superior 
arms having easily dispersed disorganised frontier trit>es ; at 
least so the British nation appears to think, and as yet it does 
not seem as if the present so-called vindication of Britain's 
honour by deeds of arms will be available even for a hustings' cry. 

There is, on the other hand, a daily exhibition in the 
Press of the increasing distress of the country, commercial, 
financial, and social, such as never before traced '' Mene Tek^I, 
** Upharsin," on the walls of palace or of cottage. Depression 
of trade is not uncommon in England. Collapse of specu- 
lation and failures of banks we have suffered from^ as in x825« 
Agricultural suffering there has been, but almost always 
counterbalanced by commercial prosperity. Disaffection' and 
discontent are more or less chronic evils among us, but here- 
tofore they have taken the form of political agitation. Now 
we have all on us at once ; the stoppage of manufactures, the 
breaking of banks, farms thrown up and unlet, and what is a 
bad sign of the times, no confidence placed in any man or 
body of men j and besides this we have the seething caldron 
of popular discontent, not in ebullition because of some fancied 
denial of some fancied rights, but the masses moving, or about 
to be moved, by the absolute loss, of their daily bread. 
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''''*€an anyone wonda: at this ? In the last forty years we 
have had twelve wars. The first was the Afghan War of 1^38. 

-Theft*tli*re were the Chinese piratical wars of 1840, 1856, and 
^86o; the Syrian War of 1840, the Kaffir War, the New 
Zealand War, the* Abyssinian, the Ashantee, and the Persian 
wars, and that sanguinary hoax, the Crimean War, which ended 

'by the torrender of our maritime rights and power. 

Fkr be it from us to say one word against a just and 
necessary appeal to arms, such as was our duty when Russia 

invaded Tnri^ey in 1877, and we were bound by treaty to act 

•a^^her ally ; but nearly if not quite aU of these were pii^tical 

Ih inception, cruel and lawless in execution, and their results 

4iatve been to debase the honour of England, to increase the 

^^tional expenditure, lo aggrandise our greatest enemy at our 
^petose, tind, worse than all, utterly to confound in our 
f^onntry men the idea of rif^ht and wrong. 

' For the unrighteousness of the nation has had the effect of 
making the iodividuals composing it unrighteous* If an 
Englishman to-day is told what an Englishman will do to^ 
itoorrevtr, he indignantly answers, *' Am I a dog, that I should 

- ** do • this thing ? " The day after he reads in the newspapers 
thkt it 4s done ; and then he finds out that it was a very wbe, 
-vcty benevolent, very courageous, and very right thing indeed, 
and this because there is combined in each individual a 
consciousness of the powerlessness to act, with the pretence of 
the possession of free institutions. 

The eflfect of the repetition of the process is an accumulation 
at once of cowardice and of corruption. When an Englishman 
accepts a national piracy he does not do so simply because it 
has been done, but because, having been done, he sees no 
means of rectifying it "Let bygones be bygones" was the 
great apology put forward by Lord £eaconsfield's idolaters 
after the object of their worship had set his seal to the dis- 
memberment of our Ottoman ally. • • 

This process of accepting what is done because it is done 
offoids an irreststibie tehiptation to do evil to those persons 
who are peculiarly exposed to temptation by the fact of their 
possessing power. A Cabinet in England is exposed to 
•difficulty if they submit their purposes tx> any degree of 
iJeliberaticMi ; bat they have perfect facility if, passing by the 

'«incient fonns of the Constitution, they act in secret, because 
wheh thef have acted the modern principle ofaction is to give 
'themimmanity forthe past,and because each successive Ministry 
avows the maxim, " W^e cannot reverse the acts of our pre- 
*^ decessors," and then, this being a free country, every man 

-ixcdds himself a party to the act, and his honour involved in 

^tiiaintaitling it. 

Then when the Nemesis of retribution comes in the form 
of natiohal distress, some reason must be found or invented, 
-^mefhing usually which is the effect and not the cause ; every 
political chadataln comes forward with his nostrum, and the 
disease is rendered incurable, because no one dares so much 
as to hint at the fans et oriqa malu 
'-■ This in itself would be enough to bring down the mightiest 

'^stte J but the evil with us is far more complicated. Let the 
question be put — Who was the gainer by these wars ? who 
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first suggested them ? The answer will in nearly all cases, 
be the same. 

By our Chinese piracies the Cabinet of St. Petersburg -* 
gained that ascendancy at Pekin which she by her own im- 
potent means never could have gained. Our felonious attadc 
on Afghanistan and Persia threw these countries into the arm» 
of Russia, as our present war is doing now. Leaving asitle o^r 
dealings with New Zealanders, Kaffirs, and Malays ; even that ^ 
irrational Ashantee fiasco was a direct gain to the same Power, 
inasmuch as it prevented the palm oil trade from competing 
in industries where otherwise her coarse tallows would have 
been excluded from the market. 

And so it is that field after field of commerce in the Eastern 
world has been abandoned by England, field after field has 
been instantly occupied by Russia. Wherever the flag of the 
Czar is hoisted, from that spot all English manufactures are 
excluded. The Russian employes raise an insurrection or .. 
foment a dispute, the Russian Ambassador makes a suggest, 
tion, the English Minister despatches an expedition, the - 
British nation accepts the act, instantly another branch p( 
English trade is cut off, and the result is for us as if in mere 
wantonness the master of a trading ship should hoist the black 
flag, throw overboard his cargo, and proclaim himself the 
common enemy of the human race. 

Again ^e say, if we are to fight let us fight our real enemy ; 
but let us begin by encountering that deadliest foe of all, the 
apathy and indifierence which blinds the sight and destroys 
the judgment, making us cowards to the strong and tyrants to 
the weak. 



TT is rumoured in Berlin that the German Emperor proposes 
to '-. issue invitations to the European Powers to a 
Congress, with the object of agreeing upon a con^mon action 
with regard to the Socialists and Internationalists. 



' ♦♦♦ 



Negotiations have lately taken place between the Vatican 
and. the Russian Government, in which the former demanded 
— f. A full amnesty for the bishops and archbishops compro- 
mised in the last Polish insurrection, and their re-establish- 
m^nt in their sees. 9. Permission for the bishopj to corre- 
spond directly with the Holy See. 3. : Permission for a Nuncio 
to reside in St. Petersburg. These' conditions have beien 
rejected by the Russian Government, and the negotiations 
have come to an end. 






The disturbances in . Koordistan are due to Russian 
intrigue set on foot by General Ivanoff, Governor of Erivan. 
At his suggestion the Government is forming a Koo'rdist 
Militia, composed of Turkish subjects .inveigled from the 
Van Pistrict. Large sums of money are being spent among 
the Koordish chiefs to ' induce them to become Russian 
subjects and accept njilitary service ; and when the next war 
takes place, Russia hopes by such measures to range ; the 
whole of the Koordish clans upon her side. 



■ae->- 
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A STATESMAN OF THE MODERN TYPE. 

THERE was considerable animation in Sir W. V. 
Harcourt's description of himself in his speech at 
Oxford on Tuesday, the 14th. 

'* We all know the man," said he ; ** we have suffered 
** under him — swaggering, boastful, empty-headed, quarrel- 
'' some, the common nuisance of mankind and the laughing- 
" stock of his neighbours — a fussy, pushing, brawling, blatant 
** fellow, self-asserting because distrustful of his own merits, 
" and always on the watch to catch the applause of others." 

A man ought to know himself, and no one should demur 
at Sir W.*s description of his own idiosyncrasy, otherwise it 
might not have occurred to anyone that the gentleman in 
question was ever distrustful of his own merits. 

There are people who will cavil at anything, and the 
objection may be made that in the sentence quoted Sir William 
was not describing himself. It is true that in an antecedent 
passage he had delineated that character which he asserted 
<' had made the name of an English gentleman famous and 
" respected throughout the world. Quiet in the consciousness 
<< of his own strength, self-possessed in the sense of his own 
<' dignity, he does not think it necessary to establish a reputa- 
** tion by quarrelling with his neighbours, he makes no display 
<* to dazzle the vulgar ; simple, unaffected, and straightforward, 
" he is content that he should be judged by his own worth, 
•* and he commands the respect and esteem of those with whom 
** he deals by the quality of his conduct, and not by the loud- 
** ness of his self-assertion." 

It is gratifying to find that the honourable member for 
Oxford has a beau ideal before him, incapable though he be of 
directing his own conduct by it, and that is really the valuable 
part of his long speech ; as to the remainder of it, extending 
over five columns of the Times, it consisted of an attack on 
Lord Beaconsfield's Cabinet deduced from false premises, 
and based on that delusion which both the factions and all their 
leaders are desirous of maintaining for the purpose of keeping 
power and place in their own hands. 

** My charge," said Sir W. Harcourt, " against the Govem- 
" ment is, not that they have opposed the ambition of Russia, 
** but that they have opposed it in the wrong way and with the 
^' wrong weapons, and with the result that they have played the 
'' game and secured the success of Russia— a success be^^dnd 
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** her most sanguine expectations when the war began. We 
" always warned the Government that if they chose to back 
<< the independence of the Ottoman Empire against Russia 
•* they would lose." 

Here are at once suppressio veri and suggest .0 falsi. The 
suggestion is that the faction to which the member for Oxford 
belongs would have opposed Russia — ^the suppression is that the 
other side did honestly intend and try to oppose her. 

The truth is that since 1791, when Mr. Fox encouraged the 
Empress Catherine in her encroachments in the Black Sea, and 
Mr. Pitt abandoned his project of supporting Turkey and 
attacking Russia, whichever of the British factions has been 
in power, their action has invariably been the same. The 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg has been allowed to do as it pleased 
with Poland, with Hungary, with the Caucasus, with the 
Khanates of Central Asia, and with the Ottoman Empire ; and 
if such an incident as the Crimean War seems to contradict 
the unvarying process, it is sufficient to show that the only 
absolute and definite result of that war was to extinguish, by 
the Declaration of Paris, the maritime power of England. 

It was the same at the Convention of Ackerman in 1826, 
when a secret protocol was signed between England and Russia 
for interference in the affairs of Greece. 

It was the same when, in the following year, the English 
fleet took part in the batde of Navarino. 

It was the same in 1828, when the English Government 
called on the Pasha of Egypt to make himself independent. 
It was the same when in 1829 the Treaty of Adrianople was 
forced on the Porte by the English Ambassador. 

Not to speak of bygone years, it was the same when in 
1855 England forced the Porte to contract its first public loan, 
against which Mr. John Bright protested at the time. It was 
the same when Lord Derby insisted in words of insult on the 
Porte abandoning its Servian fortresses ; when the Marquis of 
Salisbury proposed at Constantinople the absolute surrender 
of th« Sultan's independence ; when Mr. Disraeli first de- 
noiinced the Servian rebellion in the most unmeasured terms, 
and yet insisted through his Foreign Minister on the Porte 
abandoning the fruits of its victories. It is the same up to 
the present moment ; one and only one line of policy is 
invariably followed by British Ministers— that of attacking, 
oppressing, or abandoning every nation, or people, or kingdom 
which opposes the advance of Russia, and of abusing their 
political opponents for taking the same course, because they 
take it in a different fashion from themselves. 

As to Afghanistan— on which of course Sir W, Harcourt 
enlarged — what matters it whether it is again invaded in 
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the present year by Conservatives, as it was in 1838 by 
Liberals ; or whether, as by Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet, its 
rulers are forced by other means to throw in their lot with 
their friends from St. Petersburg ? 

The one process only differs from the other in this points — 
that by the timidity of the one faction the tribes were made to 
despise England, and b^ the ferocity of the other they are 
made to hate her. It is m sane, and worse than insane, it is 
wicked to propound the maxim, that we can hold India by the 
sword ; to this arbitrament we are now come. It was equally 
insane to suppose that we could secure our Eastern rule by 
abandoning every point to the advance of Russia ; and no 
other specific has occurred to either faction, because with 
factions justice, firm dealing, and right judgment are meaning- 
less words, to be used when the usual squabble for place 
comes on, but never to be accepted as the basis of conduct. 

If we have dealt with Sir. W. Harcourt, it is not because 
he counts for much in himself, but because he is a fair average 
type and specimen of the Party politician of the times. 

He is shallow and superficial, as is often the case with a 
Nisi Prius lawyer ; he is ambitious, if so dignified a word can 
be applied to the small proclivities of a place-hunter j he is a 
dexterous debater, and strings phrases together both in speech 
and writing with a certain amount of art sufficient to impose 
on the unsuspecting at first sight or hearing, but not able to 
endure an analytic examination. Above all, he speaks to his 
brief, and having identified himself with a particular set of 
men, in expectation of some superior place as his reiward, he 
is as faithful to his friends as was Dugald Dalgetty himself to 
those from whom his monthly dollars were forthcoming. 

The man cannot probably help himself. He had his early 
training, his social surroundings, his desires, and his necessities ; 
what is his country to him ? What is there in England or 
Englishmen that he can admire or esteem? Where is there any- 
thing of intellectual superiority to command bis respect, not 
to speak of such obsolete things as honour and rectitude ? 
Can he be expected to revere such men as Lord Derby or 
Lord Salisbury ? Is there anything in Lord Beaconsfield to 
awe him into reverence ? Lord Beaconsfield ! whose career 
has been much such an one as he would have chosen for 
h'mself had he possessed one scintilla of the Premier's genius. 
As for Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Lord Hariington, 
his magnificent self-esteem must lead him to consider himself, 
in. nearly all respects, as greatly their superior. 

Why, then, it may be asked, should words be wasted on 
such a character? The answer is— because the country is in 
danger — not essentially in a special degree from this gentleman 
himself, but because it chooses to be led and guided by men 
of the same class. Was ever nation in a mor^ anomalous 
position? It is out of woik, with every facility for labour; 
there aie numbers starving for food in the midst of abun* 
dance; barely clad, and the markets filled with goods. 
Men out of employ aie parading the streets in idleness, a^d 
i^oo] and cotton are rotting, and machinery rusting for want of 
use. The poor blame the rich, as if the rich were not in the 
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same danger. The murmur is heard (which may soon swell 
into a shout), "Down with the Aristocracy, down with- 
Courts, down with Crowns — and no man set^ himself to trace 
oiit the evils to their cause. 

The Ministers enter into unlawful wars, and make lies their 
refuge, and the people support them. The Parliament 
assembles, and one faction says Ministers have saved the 
nation, and the Press echoes, ** We are saved ; " the other 
side says, *' Try us, we alone can save you," and the nostrum, 
of the one is as poisonous as the other. 

Public opinion is a thing of shreds and patches, manu- 
factured for the hour, and yet it is quoted as the universal 
remedy. Nobody examines anything, nobody proves anything, 
hence all are the victims of fools or knaves. We say' to 
these men, ** Lead us," as if we were blind. Have we no eyes 
that. we wish another to see for us? no legs that we want 
support? If we want our work done we must do it ourselves, 
we must think, investigate, and judge. Above all, we naust 
regain the sense of law and the notion of its application to 
great criminals — and the first against whom proceedings should 
be taken is the Minister who holds con6dential communica* 
tions with the envoy of a foreign Power, and thus makes 
England a satellite of her greatest enemy. 



THE Emperor of Russia has refused his consent to General 
Kotzebue's plan forgiving to the towns of southern Poland 
a system of political autonomy. 

The Turkish Government is now disposed once more to 
call the Turkish Parliament together. 

* « 
The Servian Government has decided to refuse all railway 
concessions to any Russian Company. 

» 

Count Andrassy has declared that, in case the Russian 
forces really evacuate Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia within 
the time fixed by the Treaty of Berlin, the Austrian Govern- 
ment will renounce the occupation of Novi-Bazar, 



WHAT A CABINET COUNCIL IS HELD FOR. 

• (From the Daily News of January 25.) 

'* '"T^HE Central News Agency states that immediately after 
^ ■■'■'■ \ ' ^* the Cabinet Council, which sat for two hours yester- 
**^day; Vas over, Count SchouvalofF drove up to the Foreign 
** Office, *and was closeted with Lord Salisbury for over two 
**houiis. During the interview private messengers were 
"sent Over to the Premier with despatches." ' "*' 
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AN HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 

SIR FRANCIS PALGRAVE has recorded the origin of 
that terrible emblem of authority — the mace of the 
House of Commons. According to him, the Knights of the 
Shires and Burgesses were assembled at Westminster by King 
Edward the First. They had heard fearful accounts from 
returned Crusaders of the dark deeds of a chief of assassins 
known by the name of the Old Man of the Mountains, and 
being timid as well as loyal men, they besought their liege lord 
to protect them from that awful and mysterious person. 

The Monarch, who must have been immensely amused, 
acceded to their request, and ordered that one of his Serjeants 
armed with a mace should periodically attend their sittings. 
Ever since then an official bearing that designation has 
been at their disposal and armed with their authority, as an 
emblem that the military power of the Crown is always at 
hand to protect the deliberations of the Commons. 

Hallam, the Whig historian, and the great admirer of Parlia- 
mentary institutions, in his essay on the Middle Ages, speaking 
of the same body at the same period, says that it was there 
for the first time that the King asked the assembled Commons 
to vote him supplies, instead of, as heretofore, appealing for 
subsidies to the general body of his subjects through their 
courts of the shire and the hundred ; and that the Commons, 
finding it an easy and agreeable novelty to vote away other 
people's money, to the surprise of everybody, immediately 
granted him a much larger sum than any subsidy bad ever 
amounted to before. 

Great and multifarious have been the fluctuations of 
English history since that time. Parliament has altered the 
succession, as in the cases of Henry of Lancaster and of 
Henry Tudor. It has made war against one king, and having 
defeated him, and being prepared to retain him on the throne 
with infinitely diminished authority, was unable to save 
him from being beheaded by a faction of its own body, or to 
prevent itself from being summarily dissolved by the general 
under its own orders. 

Since then it brought back another king, and imprisoned 
and hanged on a great scale such of his friends as it chose to 
consider guilty of plotting against the established religion on 
the evidence of Titus Oates. Then having enforced the 
abdication of James II., it virtually abdicated its own 
authority, for though its claims to exercise paramount supre- 
macy over the whole realm— -sovereign and subjects both — 
have been incessantly increasing, its action has been steadily 
diminishing in a like ratio, and it has gradually fallen under 
the complete subjugation of whatever Frankenstein of a 
Minister it has first created and then bowed down and wor- 
shippedy whether it was subdued by sHeer matter-of-fact 
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pecuniary corruption, as in the days of Sir R. Walpole, or 
whether social influences and cajoleries of another kind 
brought it to the feet of other successive Ministers, as in the 
nineteenth century up to the present year of our Lord. 

To two principles this body, so mutable in other respects, 
has always been unvaryingly faithful. They are the two which 
distinguished the original assemblage as described by Palgrave 
and Hallam. 

They have always voted away other people's money with 
the greatest liberality, and they have always had some bugbear 
or other, and have always taken the wrong method of defence. 
There is, indeed, a remarkable analogy between that first 
House of Commons of Edward Plantagenet and this last one 
of Benjamin Earl of Beaconsfield. 

The voting of the six millions of subsidy and the addi- 
tional income-tax is similar to the process immortalised by 
the Whig historian, and the bringing native troops from 
India and the Afghan invasion bear the closest resemblance 
to the mode adopted by the King to protect Westminster from 
the machinations of the Prince of the Assassins. 

And yet of all institutions, of all nations and times, that of 
the British House of Commons is one of the noblest and 
most useful in its original conception ; and it would be also 
one of the best safeguards for the world at large were it limited 
to its proper functions— that of a High Court of Justice for the 
redress of grievances. 

But the theory of the redress of grievance is now a fiction 
of the past, like those other obsolete ones, that the examination 
of grievance must precede supply, and that corollary equally 
obsolete, that no man shall be taxed without his own consent. 

Every man in England and every native of India will 
have to pay his quota to the Afghan War whether he considers 
it foolish and guilty or not ; whether he assents to or dissents 
from it: and the man would be held an impracticable 
visionary if — either as a member of the House, in his own 
person, or as a constituent, through his representative — he 
desired that this should be presented as a grievance. 

In Plantagnet, Tudor, and Stuart times, this evil did not 
exists and the House of Commons stood as a bulwark between 
aggression and enslavement. Venal, timid, and arrogant it was 
by turns, but at least it was national, and the internal questions 
on which it had to decide were not beyond its average intelli- 
gence. 

It was not till the days of the " Glorious Revolution of 
*' 1688" that certain great families made their compact with 
William of Orange, and bargained for internal domination for 
themselves as the price of giving carte blanche to the Dutch 
King in his Continental objects. 

When the bargain was completed, the next step was for the 
King to have done for ever with a standing council for delibe- 
ration, and to initiate measures with only his executive 
Minister as confidant. After William's death and that of his 
sister-in-law, and on the advent of the German Georges, the 
Sovereign necessarily, from his utter unacquaintance with the 
country, became a mere cypher j and then was. inaugurated the 
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reign of Ministerial supremacy and Parliamentary compact. 
Illegal as the conditions were, and injurious to the prosperity of 
the British State — as evinced by many disasters, and notably 
by the loss oi the American colonies, all of which the House 
of Commons was powerless to prevent, as it was incapable of 
resisting the illegality, at least as regarded Foreign Affairs-^the 
position of this Empire as regarded its Continental neighbours 
was not endangered, not even by the threatened invasion of 
the First Napoleon, because for a long period there was no 
foreign Cabinet sufficiently gifted with intellectual power to 
take, by any form of corruption, a leading part in the councils 
of England. 

But the advance of Russia from the days of Peter the 
Great had been commensurate with the depravation of English 
institutions. Then the day came when Catherine, a woman 
of genius, occupied the throne of the Czars, A new military 
monarchy — that of Prussia — was constructed in Europe, 
The power of France declined, Austria was weakened, and 
the House of Hapsburgh shook with anticipating fears before 
the rise of that of Hohenzollem. Spain was reduced to imbe- 
cility, the smaller states of Sweden, Denmark, and Holland 
were powerless, and a field was opened for the extension of 
the Muscovite domination. 

No English Minister, except perhaps Chatham and his son, 
saw the danger, and if it even were perceived, to no one did 
the means of resisting it occur. Then came the French Revo- 
lution and the conquests of Napoleon, and the subtle agents 
of St. Petersburg had the best possible occasion of still 
further hoodwinking a nation like the English, to whom nothing 
external to their own island was ever a matter of any moment. 

But at last circumstances have brought about a change, at 
least in some respects. It is true that tliere are plenty of 
men who, having been gained over in one way or another, are 
active in preaching and teaching that the world is and will be 
much advantaged by the progress of Russia. Yet if these 
could be assembled on Salisbury Plain, their numbers would 
be found ridiculously out of proportion to the loudness of their 
outcries. The mass of the nation believe that in the advance 
of Russia there is danger to England. 

The next point to be reached is how to stop her, what 
means to use, and who are the men to use them j and from this, 
it is to be feared, we are as far as ever. 

Not one word has been said by men possessing power, or 
likely to possess it, as to Russia's inherent weakness, shown as 
much by the late Turkish War as possibly could be \ and even 
as soon as the delusion of her physical strength is dispelled, it 
is likely to be succeeded by that of her possessing supremely 
intellectual faculties. In this Russia possesses not positive, 
but relative strength. It appears great because that of others 
is small, it appears immense because the attempt to resist her 
progressively diminishes. So that this bankrupt invader, whose 
stolen provinces one English Minister could insurrectionise, 
whose financial credit he could overthrow viWh a, stroke of a 
pen, is able, through the means of that same Minister, to keep 
one army at the gates of Constantinople and another on the 
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high road to Ispahan ; to take the course of the Danube and 
the trade of Eastern Europe into her possession ; and to force 
us into a war in India, whose only result will be that she wiU 
find a road made and cleanly swept for her when the other 
mines which she has dug and loaded under our feet art 
afflicting us with consternation in the East and West 



THE Austrian Government has proposed to Italy to take 
common measures against the introduction of the 
Plague from Russia. ^ 

Prince Dondoukoff has, it is said, privately counselled 
several of the Bulgarian ^' notables '' to declare the Assembly 
convened for the election of a Prince incompetent to act 
without the presence of delegates from the ^ other arrondisse- 
'* ments of Bulgaria '' — that is, from Eastern Roumelia. 

# 
# # 

Nihilist disturbances have broken out in the coal-fields 
in the Donetz Valley, and a Colonel of the Gendarmerie, with 
fifty gendarmes, has been sent from Moscow to restore order 
in the district. ^ 

The Russian Minister of War has ordered an expenditure 
on artillery of 4,500,000 million roubles during the current 
year. This is a large increase on previous years, and is 
accounted for by the circumstance that Russian artillery is 
about to undergo a sweeping re^organisation. 

It is stated in letters arriving from Tashkent that the Emir 
of Bokhara has refused to pay the annual tribute for 1878, on 
tbe plea that the money was absorbed in maintaining his troops 
on a war footing at the express orders of General Kaufmann, 

# 
« « 

Orders have been transmitted by the Russian Government 
to Siberia to prohibit Americans or other foreigners forming 
settlements on the Pacific Coast without having personally 
obtained the assent of the Russian authorities. The manK>f- 
war Abrek is instructed to cruise along the coast to see this 
order carried into effect. ^ 

« ♦ 

The Patriarch of the Armenians, Narces, has sent to 
Constantinople his resignation of his post, in consequence of 
the ill reception given by the Porte to his scheme of reforms. 



■TI'.T 
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THE COMING SESSION. 

(Abbreviated ft em want of space.) 

DAY after day the news comes from Afghanistan of 
columns advancing to this, that, or the other point ; of 
isolated and unorganised tribes attempting an ineffectual 
resistance ; of " the monotony of camp life " (in the words of 
the Times correspondent) " broken by operations of a punitory 
" character," " although thoughtful and humane soldiers dislike 
" the idea of carrying fire and sword to the hearths of these 
" highland clans." In the words of Tom Thumb : 

*' Thus far with victory our arms are crowned, 

For though we have not fought, yet have we found 
No foe to fight withal" 

We have invaded Afghanistan on the pretence of opposing 
the advance of Russia, and, as Russia has not advanced there, 
we are as triumphant as was Caligula when his legions, undis- 
turbed and unmolested, filled their helmets with sea-shells on 
the shores of Britain. 

Similarly, day after day news comes from Constantinople. 
The Russian armies are not withdrawn from Bulgaria and 
Roumelia ; the work of forming a Bulgarian army is steadily 
and successfully continued by Russian generals ; in Batoum 
and the adjacent territory in Asia the same military organisa- 
tion is carried on with the greatest activity^ and,* in the words 
of the famous Formula, *^ The Russian soldier is kept in war- 
^ like dispositions. No repose is allowed him, except to 
^ ameliorate the finances, to recruit the army, and to wait for 
" a moment propitious for attack. Thus war serves for peace,* 
'' and peace for war, in the interest of the aggrandisement and 
" the increasing welfare of Russia." 

These being the conditions of that which it is common to 
call the Eastern Question, the British Parliament is about to 
assemble, and to hear the usual Ministerial Address, popularly 
called the Queen's Speech 

A reductio ad absurdum of the present condition of the 
House of Commons has been brought prominently into 
public notice by the mode adopted by the borough of 
Southwark for selecting a candidate. The proceeding was 
supremely ridiculous. Certain gentlemen, ambitious of sitting 
for that constituency, presented themselves for a competitive 
examination by a committee for whom in their hearts they 
must -have entertained the most profound contempt ; and each 
having made his confession of faith was told to wiiMratr^ after 
which all but the favoured one were informed that tbty finght %0 
home, and need not attend again. It seems aloKiiSt ir^;r<4iUk 
that educated men should be found to submit tv ua^ i.w'A^iUf 
like this, but in reality it is only the natural •t']iHJt>'>r *ti'J ccm- 
elusion to which representing opinions natuza^l^^ \i'cw^x. 

And the British Parliament thus constttui«;^ kt tii« */m\\ bodr 
to which we look to oppose the designs of Ir ttboty Jim ti] 
one Party denies that Russia has <\Kii\^^, ^ii^j ti»* utlui^ 
us that we may sleep in security hiKj^xkyk- \/h^ 
Lord Salisbury, and their Cabinet an ^lt»1 .it^^g^ u; 
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are adopting the best means of counteracting them. To the 
one and the other the actual facts give the most convincing 
reply. If Russia has no designs, if she, as certain persons 
represent her, is merely the champion of the oppressed, why 
has she taken the mouth of the Danube from her Roumanian 
friends, why is she fortifying the Dobruja, why does she keep 
her armies on foot in the territory from which she is bound to 
withdraw ? Why has she annexed so much of Asiatic Turkey f 
Why is she strengthening herself in the Baltic ? 

But are the present Cabinet opposing her ? Lord Salis- 
bury, at all events, is not under the delusion of an expected 
invasion of India, and, therefore, for him the invasion of 
Afghanistan was in no sense an opposition of Russia's designs ; 
and Lord Salisbury is designated by many of his Party as 
Lord Beaconsfield's successor — Lord Salisbury, the sworn 
friend of the Ignatieffs, Schouvaloffs, or any others who may 
choose to make a puppet of him. 

Does any one suppose that Lord Beaconsfield really thinks 
he is opposing her by ^* carrying fire and sword to the hearths 
'* of those highland clans " whom we are thus teaching to 
look to her as their avenger in the future, if not their protector 
in the present ? 

But Lord Beaconsfield is not in the same category as 
other men* Some of his phrases will live in future times 
when the fall of England is referred to, as the words of one who 
was in no sense the dupe or the victim of the fallacies around 
him, but who understood his time. The phrase which 
he applied to the Crimean delusion, when he called it '* this 
** war of credulity and connivance ; " the words he uttered 
respecting the Declaration of Paris, when he said that by 
it we had " given up the cardinal principle of our maritime 
*.* greatness ; " nay, his announcement that by the Central 
Asian conquests the name of the Czar, the great conqueror 
of Tartary, had become a household word in every village 
and every bazaar in British India, showed his perfect know- 
ledge of the age and country in which he lived. 

He has had an opportunity such as no other man has had. 
He has had with him the Crown, the Parliament, the country, 
and the Press. Up to 1868 his power lay in this — that he 
had watched, understood, and condemned all that had been 
done. He included in his condemnation all which he de- 
scribed by that wonderful expression of his own : " The pre- 
** determined system " — and that same system he became 
possessed of complete power to reverse ; it was in his choice 
to destroy it or to carry it out to the utmost. He has chosen 
the last. He has carried it farther. ** Connivance " has 
reached its utmost limit in the dismemberment of Turkey, 
though even his genius has not reached the point of inventing 
anything newer for India than a repetition of the old Afghan 
War. 

And this " flourishing but dead community " of ours, as 
he himself called it, not only endorses, but accepts and 
applauds. One body of gentlemen form a Patriotic Associa- 
tion, one of whose bonds of union is approval of the Afghan 
War ; and another, more encomiastic still, takes his title as its 
watchword, and forms itself into a Beaconsfield Club, en- 
rolling amongst its managing body names which have been 
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prominent in denouncing the fatal consequences of his 
measures. 

Such are the rulers of England, such is its Parliament ; 
and such being the leaders, such is the community. No man 
attempts to stand alone, it is therefore dead, as the Premier 
himself called it ; whether it be flourishing or not let those 
answer who have got eyes to see a financial system collapsing, 
a food supply becoming precarious, a departing trade, and an 
enemy abroad rising on the ruins of all this, whose representa- 
tive is the closet adviser of the secret councils of the State. 

But no nation perishes without due warning, and as yet, 
even in this extreme moment, some few are left out of the 
sphere of faction who still believe that there is such a thing 
as public duty. 

For them citizenship consists in the detection of fallacy, 
and patriotism in aiding others to remove the scales which havQ 
fallen from their own eyes. 



WHAT WILL HAPPEN IN FRANCE. 

THE whole of Europe has been puzzled by the recent 
events in France, and the men whose business it is to 
have an opinion on everything in heaven and earth ready by 
the next morning have been much upset. But they have kept 
their countenance, as it is their trade to da When on the 
26th January the Dufaure Cabinet was respited, the Times ^ 
misinformed as usual by the pretentious Mr. Blowitz, gave us 
to understand that it was all over with M. Gambetta, that he 
** could not carry the majority with him," that he had sustained 
" a personal defeat," and that " all Parties in England " had 
condemned him. The splendid assurance which bids French 
statesmen pay attention to ^' Parties in England " needs no 
remark ; but the events of the ten days which followed the 
20th January seem still to be as little understood as the event 
of that day itself, so that it may be worth while to explain the 
whole affair as it really occurred. 

The causes of the distrust felt by the majority in the 
French Chambers towards the Dufaure Ministry need not be 
examined, nor their value determined, for it suffices that the 
distrust existed. M. Gambetta was and is the all-powerful 
leader of the majority, and he had to consider on the 20th 
January whether he should slip them at the Ministry and 
overturn it, or should stand between it and its death-blow. 
He knew well that the catastrophe could only be delayed, but 
could not be averted, and he was at first inclined to have it 
over at once. But he foresaw that immediately upon the 
defeat of the Dufaure Ministry, he himself would necessarily 
be sent for to form a Cabinet, that his programme would not 
be accepted by the Marshal, and that between the Marshal 
and himself there would at once have arisen a personal con- 
flict which, above all things, he wished to avoid. That is why 
he respited the Dufaure Ministry; not at all because he 
** could not carry the majority with him," but on the contrary 
because he would have had to accept all the consequences of 
being the only man who could carry them with him. 

But within ten days the Government which he spared had 

done M. Gambetta's work by executing the President, and 

' thus removing the difficultv he had hitherto felt in taking 
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office. Thenceforth his way was clear before him, and the 
only question remaining for him was what office he would 
take. It has been universally supposed that \xt aims at being 
President of the Republic, but this is a pure delusion. He 
is far too great a man to be caught by the vulgar glitter of 
a mere title, and he is well aware that by becoming President 
he would lose all power and all speech by which power is 
kept ; that he would be withdrawn from his own arena, and 
instead of being the arbiter of the destinies of France would 
become little more than a silent registrar of his Ministers. 
What he wishes to be, what alone he wishes to be, and what 
very soon he must be, is Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs- The newly-formed Waddington Cabinet is 
but a step by which the progress to this end will be rendered . 
easier. Had M. Gambetta at once assumed the position we 
have indicated, the susceptibilities of Europe, and notably of 
Germany, might have been alarmed ; but that will not be the 
case when he slides into it, as it were, through M. Waddington. 
Some months may elapse before the final change is ripe, but 
when the inevitable moment arrives, it is not as President but 
as Premier that M. Gambetta will reap the fruits of the long 
campaign which he has so ably, so calmly, and so patiently 
conducted. 

What, then, will he do with power when he has obtained 
it ? A considerable knowledge of the man and of his views, 
and a conviction of his great ability, lead us to believe that 
he will not merely content himself with the enjoyment of 
power in France ; but that he will undertake to change the 
whole face of Europe. Whether in this he can succeed is* 
another question, but time is working for him. Prince. 
Bismarck, the tyrant of the Continent, is visibly drawing to aa 
end — ^and he will have no successor. The Eastern Question 
is still open, and will remain open. Russia has prepared a 
new and yet more bloody act in that drama for May next, 
when, if she leaves at all, she will leave the Bulgarian levies 
she has formed and officered with Russian commanders to 
carry on that internecine war in Eastern Roumelia which we have 
so often predicted would be the result of the Berlin Treaty, 
Meantime there will be the Afghan quei»tion^ and probably a 
Persian question, to settle — ^and England will once again turn 
to France as to her only possible ally in the East. That will 
be the opportunity for which M. Gambetta has long looked, 
and with which as Premier he would then be in a position to 
deal. The English alliance is the pivot of his foreign policy, 
which is a policy not selfishly French, but rather generously 
European. For us English therefore all that has recently 
happened in France must be matter for content rather than 
for puzzled and impertinent meddling. In M. Gambetta, 
when he comes to power, we shall find a man who will bring 
France to the side of England for the liberation of Europe 
from the lawless tyranny of the military powers, and who may 
teach even English Ministers to pluck up spirit and to stand 
forth once more as the defenders of Right and Justice in the 
world. 
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M. GAMBETTA. 
To the Editor of the " Diplomatic Fly-Sheetsr 

Sir, — ^The Diplomatic Fly-Sheet for Feb. ii (No. 78), 
which has this day reached me, under the heading *' What will 
happen in France," contains a panegyric on M. Gambetla, 
which has much surprised me, and against which I must 
protest. 

The prophecies contained in it concerning the future of 
M. Gambetta, and his ambition to be not President but Prime 
Minister, may very probably be fulfilled. That he was the all- 
powerful leader of the majority is an historical fact — that he is 
so, in the sense of his being accepted as the unquestioned 
leader of the majority, is not so clear. Popular leaders 
in France, when once they have accepted office, have a knack 
of losing their popularity, and of no longer being able to retain 
the confidence of the fickle multitude. Such was the case 
from 1789 down to the Empire. Such will probably be the 
case now. Already the Rappel^ the Marseillaise^ the Revolution 
J'ranfaise, and other extreme journals, with a large circulation, 
have begun to denounce him as a traitor. But this is not the 
point to which I especially wish to advert. It is contained in 
the two following sentences, which really would be more fitting 
in the mouth of a Freemason, or of one affiliated to some 
secret society, than in the pages of a publication which is the 
descendant of the Diplomatic Review : — 

(i.) "For us English all that has happened recently in 
" France must be matter for content." 

(2.) " In M. Gambetta .... we shall find a man .... 
" why may teach [others] to stand forth as defenders of Right 
** and Justice in the world." 

If Englishmen are glad to see the French nation officially 
represented by a third-rate advocate, who forced himself into 
notice in 1 848 by asserting his opinion that a republic should 
have no president, then let them cease to attempt to save their 
own country, and start for Versailles and do homage to M. 
and Madame Gf^vy, who are by this time, I suppose, installed 
in the Palace of the Kings of France. And if they rejoice at 
seeing the French Parliament ratify M. Gambetta's programme 
put forward at Romans — ** The enemy we have to fight is not 
** Royalty nor Imperialism [nor Russia], but Clericalism " — by 
electing him as its President of the Chamber, then let them 
attend the sittings of that body, and applaud the dignity and 
the impartiality which he is sure (?) to display. 

For myself I fail to see how we can expect the abettor of 
the piratical expeditions of Garibaldi ; the accomplice in the 
bombardment and seizure of Rome in 1870, and the conse- 
quent violation of the treaty engagements between Italy and 
France; the tyrannical Dictator of 1870 71 ; the friend of M. 
Challemel-Lacour ; the destroyer of the independence of the 
Bench and the magistracy; and the sworn enemy of the 
Catholic Church — which is also the national Church of his 
country — to teach anyone either right or justice. — I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

John G. Keynon. 
11. Rue Prince Albert. BouLOGKE.stiR.Mir.R. F^h 10 tR-rn 
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THE PLAGUE. 

(Reprinted from Vanity Fair, Feb. 15.) 

WILL any independent member of either House of 
Parliament put a question to the Foreign Office or 
the Board of Trade as to the Plague ? as to what information 
the Government have received in regard to its progress, and as 
to what precautions have been taken, or whether any have been 
taken, against the fearful scourge of pestilence reaching our 
own shores? 

We have not the means of knowing at present whether this 
subject has attracted the attention of any of the Cabinet. No 
order in Council has been issued as to how vessels arriving 
from suspected ports are to be dealt with, nor are we aware of 
the issue of any more stringent quarantine regulations. In 
this the British Government is in a different position from 
those of Continental countries. We have read in the news- 
papers that Germany, Italy, and other States are attempting 
to exclude the possibility of infection as far as, humanly, they 
can, but if our own authorities have done so, it has been in a 
manner which is certainly unintelligible to the general public. 

It may be asked, why should we distress ourselves here 
about a danger which is apparently exceedingly remote ? It 
may be said that our insular position renders us secure, that in 
this, as in all other things, we may implicitly rely on the fore- 
sight of those who have undertaken the duty of ruling the 
land, and that so much attention has been paid to the sanitary 
condition of our seaport towns, that even if the pestilence 
appeared it could immediately be stamped out ; or that were 
it even otherwise, our duty is to resign ourselves to the will 
of Heaven. It will not probably be said openly, but it is 
sure to be whispered in influential circles, that it would be an 
offence to the Russian Ambassador, and to the Monarch whom 
he represents, to speak at all, much more to take action on a 
subject so very painful to their feelings. Moreover, it will be 
pointed out that, if action were taken, disastrous commercial 
consequences would ensue to the great nation of which the 
Czar is head. 

This is all very true, and both parties in England have 
shown the fullest disposition to accept with subservience 
the dictates of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. But the feeling 
of self-preservation is still a strong motive-power among us, 
and this is not a speculative question whether one countr)' 
shall be dismembered or another invaded, nor does it involve 
contingencies so remote that they have no effect on ordinary 
minds. The Czar may annex three-fourths of the habitable 
globe, and Englishmen may be indifferent, and eat, drink, 
talk, amuse themselves, and sleep in peace with equanimity, 
not even affected by increased taxation. But when there 
comes the possibility of our land being invaded by the pesti- 
lence which walketh in darkness and the arrow which de- 
stroyeth at noonday, when there is even the slightest chance 
of the scenes narrated by Defoe recurring among us, it is 
surely time, if not for alarm, at least for precaution. 

It would seem as if there had been a desire to keep the 
appearance of this dreadful scourge a State secret, and as 
if the knowlege of its existence had been revealed in spite of 
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all efforts to conceal it, just as its own contagious ravages 
spread mysteriously, and with a swift and silent power, defying 
all the efforts and skill of man to arrest them. Very little 
indeed has been allowed to transpire, and all we hear amounts to 
this^ that the infection is spreading, that the methods attempted 
to arrest it are ineffectual, that sometimes its very existence 
is denied. 

For example, we read in the Times of the loth : — 
" According to the official telegram of the Governor of 
'' Astrakhan, there have been no more cases of plague since 
*' the 6th ult. Although in Russia somewhat more confidence 
" seems now lo prevail than formerly in the official bulletins, 
*' there is considerable apprehension that the germs of the 
" malady should have been disseminated all over the country 
" by the numerous emigrants from the plague-stricken districts 
** before the rigorous quarantine had been introduced." This 
was from Vienna. 

Farther on we read from Berlin, in the same journal :— - 
" Large numbers are leaving Astrakhan and Haratoff for the 
** adjoining provinces on account of the Plague. There is 
*' considerable fear and some danger that the contagion will 
" spread to Russia proper. At Prishid and other infected 
'* villages near Astrakhan the physicians, mostly Germans, 
** were massacred by the populace, being charged with 
" poisoning the sick." 

This last piece of intelligence shows more completely than 
anything else that the dread secret can be kept no longer. 
When rumours of this kind are spread, and when acts such 
as these follow them, there is unmistakable proof that the 
panic is universal, and that the hand of the Almighty is making 
itself felt over the land. 

We are no alarmists, nor have we the slightest wish even 
to cause anxiety on the subject of a fearful calamity, from 
which, it may be, we shall be mercifully spared. But all who 
know how insidiously the Plague advances, are bound to ask 
whether such precautions as are possible have been taken in 
our own case. There appears to be no question but that the 
pestilence is not only epidemic and infectious, but that it is 
also contagious, and that the contagion may be conveyed from 
one country to another by infected merchandise. 

Medical men may differ as to symptoms and treatment ; 
they may, and some of them do, deny that a man, not pre- 
viously disposed, and being in robust health, will catch the 
disease from another afflicted by it ; but one thing will be 
admitted by the common consensus of all who have studied 
the subject, and that is that many of the dockyard labourers 
in our shipping towns are in such a condition of body that 
the germs of pestilence may be readily communicated to 
them from the simple conveyance or opening of a bale of 
infected goods ; one case occurring, the malady spreads like 
wild-fire, and in an inconceivably short space of time a 
flourishing community may become a City of the Dead. 

Under these circumstances the question should at once be 
asked, what quarantine arrangements have been made at our 
seaports, and what preparations, if any, have been made 
regarding trading ships from Russia ? 

The question is all-important at this moment, since the 
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contagion may possibly be spreading itself towards the north 
of Europe. The spring is coming on, the ice is breaking up — 
it is the time of the year when the fatal malady usually 
advances with giant strides, and it is also the time when the 
Russian traders are about to enter our harbours in their 
greatest numbers. 

It is, of course, with the very greatest reluctance that any 
English Ministry would interfere, in the slightest degree, 
with the commerce of a nation so dear to them, and so 
bound to them by the ties of interest as well as of affection. 
No man can doubt this who recalls the events of the Crimean 
War, and remembers that the declaration of hostilities was 
accompanied, on the day of its publication, by an Order in 
Council announcing that during the time we should unfor- 
tunately be on unlriendly terms with Russia, we should 
nevertheless abstain from seizing her merchandise afloat 

But the present is not a case in point. When we bought, 
her goods during the war of 1854 we did but supply her 
with the means of strengthening Sevastapol and extinguish- 
ing a certain number of our soldiers and sailors. At this 
moment, to allow the same trade to go on unrestricted may, 
it is true, be another proof of amity calculated to shame 
Germany and Italy, who have allowed their selfish instincts 
to overcome their feelings of friendliness ; but, after all, salus 
popuH suprema lex^ and we might yet pay too dear a price 
for the fostering care which we are always disposed to bestow 
on our great ally. 

The goods which come to us in Russian vessels are of the 
most part of those kinds which are said by experts to be 
most likely to bring with them the seeds of infection. A 
cargo of hides and bristles, of flax or hemp, of fox, hare, and 
squirrel skins, may pass our Custom Houses and throw half 
England into mourning. 

On the political aspect of this visitation it is not our 
purpose to speak. To do so would be a presumptuous 
attempt to fathom the purposes of Divine Providence. Only 
this much may be suggested. The Russian Empire is safe 
from the invasion of man, the strength of the aggressive 
system of the Russian Cabinet resides in the implicit 
obedience of the Moujiks to the will of the Czar. The 
wealth of the Russian Empire is mainly derived from the 
gold of England paid for raw produce, which England could 
buy better and cheaper from her own Colonies. 

This present visitation may change all. A more terrible 
invader than the first Napoleon may devastate the land, and 
suspend at least its aggressions. A people maddened by 
fear may rise like wild beasts against the very Emperor whom 
they now adore as God on earih, and destroy Emperor and 
Empire as the savage destroys his fetish. The Plague itself 
may dictate to those who rule the British State to form such 
a commercial alliance with our Colonies as will bind the 
Empire together. Happy would it be for us if our own 
wisdom suggested this labt remedy against the distressing 
element, which it would so effectually banish. 
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IS OUR GOOD LUCK TO CONTINUE ? 

TT would be well for us if the African disaster should 
cause any man to make an unaccustomed effort, and 
examine the exact condition of his country. Hitherto our 
expeditions and piratical forays have met with a most unfor« 
tunate success, and thence has come the habit of thinking that 
because good fortune appeared to attend us in all our under- 
takings we were a privileged people, always justified, as the 
event showed, in standing on our might and not on our right. 

We learnt no lesson from the Indian Mutiny ; the sword, 
as it seemed, had prevailed, and we used and are using the 
power of the sword to grind the natives of Ilindostan to the 
very dust by a burden of taxation which has now become 
impossible for them to bear. 

Our wars against China were first undertaken because the 
Emperor objected to our poisoning his subjects by the drug 
which we cultivate in order to keep up an army in India ; and 
the first one was pronounced to be illegal, even in its pro- 
cedure, by the judges of the land. Afterwards we bombarded 
Canton because Chinese police had taken a Chinese pirate 
out of a Chinese ship in Chinese waters. Then came the 
Peiho war and the burning of the Summer Palace, and this 
time our forces were at one moment in imminent danger. 
Then came Lord Elgin's ambassadorial invasion of Japan. 

After this our Abyssinian war was commenced, on false, 
pretexts ; it began in injustice, and ended in something which 
closely resembled murder. Here, again, we were saved from, 
a grave catastrophe by the unprecedented delay of the 
autumnal rains. The events of the Ashantee affair are still 
fresh in our recollection ; and here, again, contrary to all 
human probability, success attended us, and, assuredly not 
through foresight or generalship, we were destined to reap a 
triuinph, such as it was. 

Again, in Afghanistan we have as yet met with no reverses, 
and, as Lord Beaconsfield assures us, "Her Majesty's Govern- 
" ment have the satisfaction of feeling that the object of their 
«* interference in that country has been completely accom- 
'• plished. We are now in possession of the three great high- 
<< ways which connect Afghanistan with India, and it is our 
" hope that these highways will always be in our possession." 

Much in the same strain might the unhappy man now 
lying under sentence of death, whose career was so long and 
apparently so successful, have congratulated himself on the 
unilorm good fortune which attended him ; yet if it be a trite 
as well as a true maxim that sooner or later Nemesis overtakes 
the guilty individual, it is also far truer as regards the collective 
body of individuals who constitute a nation. 

According to our announcement of last week, we abstain 
for the present from adverting to the evil news from the Cape, 
holding it most unworthy to make out of it a cry of Party 
politics or an attack on either of the factions. The time wilt 
come, as we then said, for inquiry whether England has dealt 
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ec^uitably or not in those regions. But we do call on our 
countrymen, such as are moved, or to be moved, by a sense 
of calamity, to take this occasion for examining the signs of 
the times and the actual condition of the circumstances which 
surround us. 

There was nothing reassuring in Lord Beaconsfield's open- 
ing speech, and as little in the Opposition comments on it 
It seems well nigh incredible that the Prime Minister should 
have been unchallenged and unanswered when he congratu-^ 
lated Parliament on the result of the Berlin Treaty. 

" The last traces of the Treaty of San Stefano," said he, 
" have been abolished." It is surely to his Lordship's perfect 
knowledge of his countrymen that this astonishing assertion is 
owing, when the indemnity of ;£"32,ooo,ooo is now definitely 
admitted. The Premier calculates on the utter obtuseness of 
the English, forgetting the words of Lord Salisbury's despatch, 
which were as follows : — 

" Provision is made for an indemnify, of which the amount is obviously 
" beyond the means of Turkey to discharge, even if the fact be lefc oat of 
" account that any suq^Ius of i s revenues is already hypothecated to other 
** creditors. The mode of payment of this indemnity is left in vague 
*' language to ulterior negotiations between Russia and the Pone. It 
" may be left as an unredeemed and unredeemable obligation to weigh 
" down the independence of the Purte for many years. I: is impossible 
" not to recognise in this provision an instrument of formidable efficacy for 
'^' the coercion of the Ottoman Government if the necetsiiy lor employing 
'* it should arise.** 

With equal cynicism and with equal absence of truth. Lord 
Beaconsfield congratulated the House of Lords because " the 
" provision that had been made for the exclianze of territories 
" in Asia between the belligerents had been duly accom- 
" plished." This is a new version of the saying that exchange 
is no robbery. Russia has got possession by robbery of the 
roost vital points in Asiatic Turkey, and that the Prime Minister 
calls an exchange of territories between belligerents ; and he 
further congratulates his Party, whose only locus standi was on 
the maintenance of the integrity of Turkey, because " the 
" occupation of Bosnia has been completed." 

Yet one half the British nation considers this man to be 
a heaven-sent minister, while he knowingly and wilfully per- 
verts the truth, silently laughing at the credulity of his sup- 
porters ; and the other half, if it dislikes and attacks him, does 
so from no honest indignation, but on factious grounds, and 
with a deep longing to oust him from office and then to 
imitate and carry on to further limits all that he has done 
amiss. 

This has been referred to only as one instance out of 
many of the innumerable subjects for deep and serious reflec- 
tion, if calamity ever does bring reflection to men who have 
long persevered in an evil course. Sad indeed is the loss of 
brave men, falling as those whom we have lost have fallen ; but 
it is sadder if it teaches us no lesson — and yet what signs are 
there that a lesson has been learnt? It is true that everyone 
is trying to lash himself into a sense o earnestness ; yet is not 
eacli man internally conscious that all is sham and imposture, 
which im()oses on no one, least of all on himself, and does he not 
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fear lest his neighbourbeonly too well aware of the make-believe? 
With scarcely an exception, both factions are but place-holderis 
or place-hunteis, and it is place and power and not love of 
country which is the motive impulse ; yet the news from the 
Cape might well make us consider what standing ground, 
there is ior us if the tide of good fortune should but now begin 
to turn. 

Already the note has been sounded of the possible necessity 
of sending troops from India to the Cape. The necessity may 
or may not arise, we may not have run to the full length of 
pur tether, and the eight thousand men whom we have with 
difficulty collected may solve the question for the moment. 

But if, as is not impossible, this Z ilu War becomes some- 
thing more formidable than were our New Zealand, Abyssinian, 
and Ashantee wars, surely it behoves us to consider the pos- 
sible effect on the rest of the Empire. 

Granted that, as Lord Beaconsfitld says, the object of our 
interference in Afghanistan has been completely " accom- 
** plisherl, and that we are in possession of the three high- 
** ways,'' is this a moment when we can safely retreat, and 
safely withdraw troops from India for the defence of another 
colony ? 

We have been advised to do so by the authoritative journal 
which in its support of the Government dexterously suggests 
the ideas i^hich its patrons subsequently promulgate as 
measures to be taken. Not a word has been said as to the 
effect the new quota which her Majesty's Indian subjects will 
be compelled to pay will have on them ; nothing has been 
hinted of the expense of keeping up a force to defend these 
three new highways, or to hold in subjection the tribes to 
whom our retreat would be the signal to advance. The 
suggested danger is from the armed forces of the native States 
which are not under our control ; and we are told that it is 
absurd to allow the existence of a needless army (that of the 
native Princes), and then to raise another for the purpose of 
keeping them in check. 

It would be well if events made us face the question of 
how we are to begin. Are we to disband our own forces in 
India, or send them to some other seat of war, and then to 
appeal to the Nizam — Scindiah and others — to follow oiir 
example ? Whichever way the conjuncture of affairs is looked 
at there is difficulty and danger, and not the least of the signs 
of the times is the necessity that we have been under simul- 
taneously of sending troops into the manufacturing towns to 
overawe our turbulent countrymen, while we are forced to 
embark hastily for foreign service nearly the only serviceable 
carps a^armie we can collect at home. 

Supposing the tide to be turned against England, sup- 
posing that \%hich is not impossible, that a scare might come 
from other quarters, that other nations seeing us embarrassed 
should make their opportunit), has any man among us made 
up his mind what he would do ? or are we all living from hand 
to mouth, merely trusting that our luck will carry us through, 
and only htnt on making each new disaster the occasion of a 
faction fight ? 
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In the first contingency calamity would be a blessing ; for 
if ever there was a nation which had national crimes to repent 
of and atone for, it is England, and not merely England as a 
figure of speech, but every British subject has to do what he 
can to make atonement for the past ; and disaster may move to 
this, first a nucleus of individuals and then a repentant nation. 
But if it be not so, there is such a thing as judicial blindness 
and hardening of the heart which will only listen to the prophecy 
of smooth things. To a people thus blinded and made 
callous undeserved success is as fatal as the smooth slope of 
Alpine turf which hurries the footsteps of the heedless traveller 
down the precipice. 



LORD DUFFERIN. 
To the Editor of " Vanity Fair?' 

Sir,— I am much struck with your very true remarks about 
Lord Dufferin, 

For Lord Beaconsfield to turn a successful Viceroy into a 
miserable dupe is a great triumph. 

But the idea is not original. It is an improvement on the way 
Lord Palmerston treated Lord Elgin when he came back from 
Canada. But Lord Elgin was poor. His estates were under 
sequestration for his father's debts. So he was merely shelved for 
a time, and then sent to China to do things of which he was 
ashamed. 

I cannot doubt that Lord Dufferin is sent to St. Petersburg to 
ruin him. Lord Durham was, I believe, another victim of this sort, 
but from his history the veil has never been removed. 

If Lord Elgin had been made Viceroy of India in 1856, it is 
possible there might have been no Indian Mutiny. If he had 
died before Dost Mahomed there might have been no civil war in 
Afghanistan and no Afghan war now. One single Governor of 
sense and courage, and sufficiently ignorant, might blow away the 
cobwebs of intrigue accumulated for half a century. 

Yours very truly, 

DiPLOMATICUS. 



The Duke of Cumberland has been declared an exile by 

the German Government. ^ 

* * 

Defalcations of an extraordinary character have been 
discovered in connection with the St. Petersburg Admiralty, 
and a commission is likely to be instituted by the Czar to 
inquire into the abuses, notwithstanding the high appoint- 
ments held by most of the offenders, and the friendly support 
which they still continue to receive from the Grand Duke, 
Constantine. « 

It wa§ decided at an Imperial Council at St. Petersburg a 
few days ago to expend no less than two million roubles in 
improving the port of Batoum. 
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THE SPECTATOR ON THE ZULU WAR AND THE 

INDIAN ARMY. 

THE organ of the philosophic Radicals in its impression 
of the 22nd February contained three very remarkable 
and able papers — one on Sir Bartle Frere, one on the Times' 
articles as to the army of India, and one on the news from 
Cairo. It had, in addition, a paragraph of so singular a 
nature, so near the truth, and yet so wilfully far from it, that 
we reproduce it here : — 

" The present Ministry never tell Parliament anything, and only tell 
** the taxpa}t:rs what they are to pay ; but in the absence ot information, all 
'* looks as if some new attitude were to be adopted towards Russia. Are 
" we, perchance, on the verge of another secret agreement with St. 
'* Petersburg? That is unlikely, for the Ministry are not publicly 
** threatening Rusia, as they would be if they had privately arranged every- 
" thing wiih her ; but it is obvious there is some clmnge of tone. We do 
** not think we have seen above three articles against Russia in Tory 
*' papers this week, and no journal has demonstrated that Cetewayo is a 
'* paid agent of St. Petersburg. A few months ago it would have been 
" shown beyond all question that he was in the hands of some Dutchman, 
'* employed by Prince Gortschakoff, to stir him up to massacre the 
*^ English, and music-hall audiences would have believed '\\%o.^^— Spectator ^^ 
February 22. 

It is hard to say what the writer of this strange passage is 
driving at. Is it wrong to distrust Russia ? II so, he surely 
ought to have commended the British Ministers for making 
secret agreements with St. Petersburg. Is it right to beh'eve 
that she has designs injurious to England ? If so, why are 
the papers which expose them ridiculed ? But your philo- 
sophic Radical is as difficult to please as the deserter of whom 
the cat-wielding drummer complained that flog him high or 
flog him low he never was contented. It is, he thinks, 
equally wrong to be with Russia or against her. 

With regard to the suggested reduction of the Army in 
India, our contemporary has taken the same view as ourselves, 
and in a conclusive manner deals with the dangerous absurdity 
of the proposal that the British forces in the East should be 
reduced, and that as a preliminary to this it should be 
suggested to the native Princes to disband the greater part of 
their soldiers. Only we are surprised at the expressions of 
disapprobation coming from such a quarter. We had believed 
that the philosophic politicians of the Spedatof^s school were 
in favour of the abolition of our fighting power on every 
occasion, all questions of expediency to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and that if it ever came to deciding between 
" Augment your Army " or " Perish India," the latter would 
carry the day. 

With regard to Sir Bartle Frere, he is represented in the 
same publication as a man of one idea, and it is said of him : — 

" So thoroughly had this idea — in itself, we believe, to be a true one-^ 
'* penetrated Sir Bartle Frere's mind, that he began in a few mqnths to 
" regard Cetewayo as our grandfathers regarded Napoleon or as French- 
*' men now regard Bismarck— to see in him the author of all evils in South 
^' Aftica, to trace his finger in every native disturbance or alarm of a 
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'* native rising. The Zulu King became to him what the Czr became to 
'* Mr. Urquhart — the cne person responsible for trouble, the one tnemy 
*' to be subdued at any cost." 

This juxtaposition of examples and names is singular; 
assuredly Napoleon was a danger to England, as Bismarck 
has been to France, and as Cetewayo is to Natal. Is it to be 
inferred that the danger from Russian designs is an hallucina- 
tion, because Napoleon, Bismarck, and Cetewayo were and 
are inoffensive ? or, per contra^ Russia being perfectly inno- 
cuous, are we to assure ourselves that Napoleon did not 
threaten invasion, Bismarck did not partition France, and that 
Cetewayo did not surprise the small English force because the 
Czar in dismembering Turkey was animated by the most bene- 
volent intentions ? 

These are the contradictions into which even men of 
ability are led when, from whatever cause, they obstinately 
refuse to bestow any study or any attention to the method by 
which the Grand Duchy of Muscovy became the colossal 
Empire of Russia. The thought is suggested even more 
forcibly by the report of the entertainment given to Lord 
Dufferin by the chiefs of the Liberal Party, when he was 
warmly congratulated by Lord Granville and others, and 
bidden to go forth and accomplish the great task of cementing 
a more cordial alliance, if possible, between London and St. 
Petersburg. Thus each faction blames the other for being too 
much in accord with the Ministers of the Czar, and each 
outbids the other in expressions of friendship and love. 

Why, indeed, should Russia trouble herself to discipline 
Afghans or Zulus against England when she has British 
Ministers so zealously doing her work for her? When the 
first Afghan War took place in 1838 the words of one of her 
officials were, " Let England go on. It is just what we want." 
And so England goes on. One set of Ministers refused the 
proffered friendship of the ruler of Afghanistan, another set 
have invaded the country ; and because our troops have 
met with little opposition, they call it pacification, as if by 
attacking them they have won the hearts of the most vindictive 
race of men under heaven. Furthermore, India is to be 
burdened with additional debt. Then comes the proposal for 
the reduction of the Indian army, made in such a manner as to 
convey to the native Princes a sense of their own power and 
of England's fears. And who knows what thoughts have arisen 
in native courts, villages, and bazaars when the news of the 
late disaster arrived from the Cape ? 

Another British Minister disbanded the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, and his successor raised no new force ; but instead of 
doing so, annexed territory which brought us face to face with 
an enemy we now know to be formidable. Then Sir Bartle 
Frere is sent out, a man who appears to suppose that the Cape 
is as India, that troops could be despatched to him as readily 
as if he had got into a frontier quarrel with some Indian 
chiefs, and could telegraph to Calcutta for instant reinforce- 
ments. All these operations have the same result and con- 
verge to the same end. It is not necessary to suppose that 
Russia suggested them, but he must be wilfully blind who 
cannot see how much she profits by them. 
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Three years ago Russia was in the most immiaent danger. 
It was at the option of the British Ministry to throw her back 
for a hundred years, or to gain for her an unexampled triumph. 
They chose the latter course, and France and Austria, waiting 
as usual on England, connived at her success. Anyone who 
reads in parallel columns the speech of Lord Beaconsfield at 
the opening of Parliament and the manifesto of the Emperor 
Alexander of the 3rd February, will see the perfect accordance 
between them. The one congratulated England on the Berlin 
Treaty, because Bosnia is occupied by the Austrians, Podgo- 
ritza relinquished without bloodshed, and " the exchange of 
"territories in Asia between the belligerents fully accom- 
** plished ; " and the other announces with exultation to his 
subjects that " Northern Bulgaria is converted into an inde- 
" pendent principality, and the greater part of Southern 
" Bulgaria, under the name of Eastern Roumelia, is accorded 
" autonomy. Russia has restored to her the portion of Bessa* 
** rabia alienated under the Paris Treaty of 1856 ; while in 
" Asia the possessions of Russia have been extended by the 
" annexation of Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum, with the adjacent 
" districts." 

The truth is that it requires no mental exertion to see a 
positive and visible danger such as England was exposed to 
by Napoleon's camp at Boulogne, or France by Prince 
Bismarck's demands, or our colony by a nation of fierce and 
warlike African tribes in overpowering numbers. 

So long as the method which serves as a basis for the pro- 
jects of Russia i i of a kind with which the other nations are not 
familiar, the difficulty of understanding it is great and almost 
insurmountable ; for it has to be admitted, as an hypothesis at 
least, before it can be made a subject of study. 

The question is of a Power which at a remote period had such 
faith in her intellectual superiority that she conceived the idea 
and prepared the means of deceiving all other Powers as to what 
was legitimate and suitable for themselves and for each of 
them in paiticular, and respecting what was true and useful as 
regards neighbours, enemies, allies, competitors, or subjects. 
Striving to profit by the confidence each placed in her — as is 
the case of England with regard to Count Schouvaloflf, Ignatieff, 
and others — her plan has been constructed on this foundation, 
so as to excite nation against nation, class against class, 
opinion against opinion, faction against faction. By this 
accumulation of results the various nations are made to exhaust 
their strength by exerting it the one against the other. Had 
there been no Franco-German War the action of France in the 
Eastern Question would have saved the mouths of the Danube 
to Germany, and the fortresses commanding Persia to the 
Ottoman Empire and England. 

It is on these grounds that we anticipate with some 
foreboding the rumour of a joint interference of France and 
England in the affairs of Egypt. But that is a question on 
which our space will not now permit us to enter ; and it is not 
possible to say more than that the complications may be very 
dangerous, and the antecedents of our public men are little 
reassuring. Onl}', on the general question raised by the 
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Spectator^ this much may be said : that publication dismisses 
with contempt all idea of any danger from Russia because Mr. 
Urquhart believed in it This may be a triumphant and con- 
clusive argument on the part of the journalist, but the counter 
question will suggest itself; What if Mr. Urquhart should 
have been right ? 

OUR RUSSIAN MASTERS. 

THE Russian Government, which never misses an oppor- 
tunity of showing contempt for its vassals the 
Ministers of the Queen of England, has recently taken a 
step which almost surpasses in contemptuous insolence any- 
thing previously ventured. The incident has hitherto been 
kept secret from those mere outsiders who have not yet 
learnt to appreciate the benefits of Russian rule in English 
Cabinets, but we feel that in making it public we shall but 
gain for the English Ministers an additional claim to the grace . 
and favour of their august master the Czar. 

Some three months ago Mr. Thomas Michell, C.B., formerly 
second secretary in the English Embassy at Si. Petersburg, 
was gazetted to the post of her Majesty's Consul-General at 
Tiflis, and the usual notification ^as sent to the Russian 
Government. The Russian Government, without assigning 
any reason whatever, has refused Mr. Michell his exequatur ; 
in other words, has refused to recognise the appointment 
made by the Queen of England, and has requested that 
some other person may be named to fill the post. Nothing, 
whatever is alleged against Mr. Michell, except that the 
Russian Government does not choose to have him appointed 
as consul at Tiflis — but that is alleged, and being alleged 
ia accepted by the English Government as amply sufficient, 
so that Mr. Michell, whose knowledge of the Russian language 
and people specially fits him for the post, will probably be 
sent to Monte Video or Buenos Ayres, where his especial 
acquirements will be useless — unless, indeed, the Russian 
Government objects to his being sent anywhere at all, in 
which case he will, of course, be dismissed the service 
altogether. 

In future the simple course will probably be adopted of 
requesting the Czar himself to appoint all ambassadors, 
attaches, secretaries, consuls, and vice-consuls which he may 
be prepared to allow the English Ministry to send to foreign 
countries. This will be a much better plan, and much less 
galling to the national pride of those of the English who still 
fancy their country independent, than the present plan of first 
making an appointment and then rescinding it at the Czar's 
commands. 



The Turkish Government has addressed a note to the 
Albanian League, in which it solemnly promises never to cede 
to Greece the town of Janina. 
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SUBMISSION AND COLLUSION IN 
AFGHANISTAN. 

" 'Ti^HE public mind cannot bear two excitements," said 

J^ Sidney Herbert, and it would seem as if the Zulu 
War had effaced all consideration of the Afghan invasion in 
the same way that this last superseded, as Lord Beaconsfield 
intended it should, all examination into the conditions of his 
Berlin capitulation. 

There are, however, spectres which are hard to lay. In the 
old necromantic stories the idea perpetually recurs of some 
evil presence being summoned, who will do his work, it is 
true, but will not then allow himself to be dismissed until he 
has exacted to the very utmost the penalty to which the 
evocator has made himself liable ; and this is only the fan- 
tastic expansion of the solemn but unregarded truth which 
the Pagans called Nemesis and Christians speak of as the 
retributive justice of the Divinity. 

No man can say for certain whether our troubles in Natal 
will be ended the instant the reinforcements arrive, or whether 
the difficulties of the country will tell upon our men, and the 
numbers and fierce spirit of our enemies will enable them so 
to prolong hostilities iis to make it a very serious drain on our 
resources ; but in either event it is a significant thing that 
at the very moment we are in most need of troops for the 
African Colony, our position in Afghanistan renders it next to 
impossible for a single detachment to be withdrawn from India, 
and that the Afghan complication can be also distinctly traced, 
if not to the coUusion between the Cabinets of London and 
St. Petersburg, at least to the submission of Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury to the dictates of the Russian Government 
as communicated by Count Schouvaloff. 

Far too little notice has been taken of the last Parlia- 
mentary Papers on Central Asia. (No. i) 1879, like nearly 
every document presented to the country, is compiled 
with a special purpose, and yet it reveals to the initiated 
certain secrets never intended to be known to the public at 
large. While intending to convey some kind of notion of a 
diplomatic triumph by Lord Salisbury over Prince Gortcha* 
kow, it will be found on close examination to be the record of 
how a trap was set for England, and how an English Minister 
deliberately led his country into it. 

The respective Ministers are on such terms of cordial 
friendship as to address each other as '< Dear Lord Salisbury " 
and *'Dear Count Schouvaloff." This is possibly no very 
grave offence, though it is a distinct departure from the 
etiquette heretofore observed amongst official persons of such 
high standing, and such as is customary between an English 
Minister and the Ambassador of every other Court save that 
of Russia. It marks the exceptional position which an envoy 
from St. Petersburg holds among us. 
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Count Schouvaloff writes : — 

** London, December 17, 1878. 
*• My dear Lord Salisbury,— 

" You have expiessed surprise that the Russian Mission, 
*' which you thought had lefc Cabal, is still there. You reminded me 
•' of the declaration made by M. de Giers to the British Charge 
•* d'Affaires concerning the provisional character of this Mission, which 
" was despatched at a time when it was feared that war might break out 
" between England and Russia. His Majesty the Emperor is disposed to 
" observe all the arrangements relative to Central Asia concluded between 
" Russia and England, and to recall immediately the Mission which is at 
«• Cabul.'* 

The Marquis of Salisbury answers : — 

** My dear Count Schouvaloff, — 

** When the Russian Mission is withdrawn her Majesty *$ 
" Government will consider that all engagements on hoth sides with 
** respect to those countries retain their obligatory chara ter." 

On the same day his Lordship telegraphs to Lord A. Loftus 
that he has been informed that the Russian Mission has been 
ordered to withdraw from Cabul. 

The first statement as to the possibility of a war between 
England and Russia, as referred to by Count Schouvaloff, 
appeared in a despatch from Lord A. Loftus, dated July 
3rd, 1878, reporting a conversation between himself and M. 
de Giers, the locum tenens of Prince Gortchakow. At that date 
the Russian Ambassador in London had not only been assured 
by one British Secretary of State (Lord Derby) of the entire 
acquiescence of England in all that Russia might demand 
from Turkey — and this before the Ottoman had been defeated — 
but he had been for some months in possession of that '^ con- 
" fidential " communication of Lord Salisbury's, which the Foreign 
Office has never dared to publish, which was given — ^uncon- 
tradicted — to the world by a copying clerk, which gave the 
lie to the swaggering circular of the first of April, and which 
was in reality the surrender by Kngland of everything that the 
Emperor of Russia demanded. 

It is thus shown that it was literally impossible for either 
the Russian Chancellor or the Russian Ambassador to have 
for a moment thought that, under any circumstances what- 
ever, there would be war between England and Russia, unless 
they themselves declared it. When once that point is estab- 
lished and understood, the sending of the Russian Mission to 
Cabul can be read in its true signification. It was to give a 
pretext for the invasion of Afghanistan to Lord Beaconsfield — 
which operation, even in the eyes of his most zealous sup- 
porters, could scarcely have been justified by the Ameer's 
refusal to receive Sir N. Chamberlaine — and this false pretext 
was duly set forth in the ultimatum sent to Shere Ali. 

Everyone can see now, if any cares to see, that if at the 
request of the English Secretary the Russian Mission was 
withdrawn on the 19th of December, it would have been 
equally withdrawn two or three months before as soon as the 
confidential communication had taken place between Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff and the certainty of peace 
was secured, even if it had ever been doubted. The with* 
drawal of the Mission was granted as soon as it was asked, 
and would have been granted before if it had been asked ; 
and it follows that it was not withdrawn because it suited both 
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England and Russia that the pretext for the invasion of 
Afghanistan should continue. Of collusion and connivance, 
then, there cannot remain a shadow^ of a doubt. 

The question arises, who profits by this collusion ? There 
are some who have justified our invasion of Afghanistan on 
the Premier's plea of the necessity of our establishing a 
scientific frontier against the advances of Russia. This 
question need not be re-opened. If the Government mean 
anything by the publication of the last Parliamentary paper, 
it is that there is not, and never has been, any danger from 
Russia on our Indian frontier, that Russia herself is embarrassed 
by the Turcoman tribes, and that a word from England can 
stop her. Tliis is all doubtless true, though now published 
for a particular purpose ; but then it cuts from under the feet 
of Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury their own vindication. 
If we invaded the Ameer's territory because he was over 
friendly with Russia, and because this amounted to a danger 
to us ; and if at the same time a conversation and a note 
between dear Lord Salisbury and dear Count Schouvaloff 
could stop it — then whatever blood has been spilt has 
been shed unjustifiably. 

But the expedition must be profitable to somebody, and if 
not to England — who, it seems, does not, after all, require 
this scientific frontier — to whom will it be advantageous save 
to Russia ? Some light is thrown on this point by the publi-" 
cation of a conversation which is reported to have taken place 
at Tashkend on the 28th February, and which appeared in 
certain London journals concurrently with the news of Shere 
All's death and with the message announcing it sent to the 
Viceroy by Yakoob Khan, Even if it be mere invention, it 
nevertheless exactly states the position : — 

*' Tashkend, Feb. 28, 8.30 p.m. 

" I have this evening had an interview with the Grand Vizier of the 
^* Ameer. I can guarantee as exact the following replies to my questions 
" relating to the intentions of the Afghan officials : — 

^' Correspondent : May I ask what are the intentions of your Embassy ? 

*' Vieier : We have come here to solicit the advice of Russia, which 
•* the Ameer -will follow implicitly. 

'' Correspondent : But the Ameer is probably dead, and, if so, are you 
** not without power to act? 

** Vizier : Yakoob Khan will be Shere AU's successor. He is perfectly 
" acquainted with the object of our mission, and will, through respect for 
' * the memory of his father, adhere to the engagements we may contract. 

" Correspondent : What do you propose to do in the event of Russia's 
" advising peace at any price ? 

** Vizier : We shall make peace. 

" Correspondent : And should Russia refuse to give you any advce on 
" the subject? 

'* Vizier : Then we shall continue the war. 

'* Correspondent : Will the English be able to hold the points they 
** have occupied? 

" Vizier : No, they will be obliged to evacuate them. Forced occupa- 
" tion is not possible in territories purchased, not conquered, and this is 
*< especially tru6 of Afghanistan. The English have up to the present 
" time advanced by means of the money which they have given to the 
'* mountaineers, and the latter will attack them at the first signal from 
<* Yakoob Khan. 

" Correspondent : But by means of money may not the English occupy 
" the whole of Afghanistan ? 

'* Vizier : No ; even that would not enable them to permanently conquer 
" the land. The more territory the English occupy, the more the Afghans 
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" will concentrate while falling back ; and the further the English advance 
" from India, the more they will compromise and render difficult their 
*' lines of communication. When the favourable opportunity arrives we 
" shall begin the war in earnest. 

'' Correspondent : Do you expect to be successful ? 

" Vizier : We certainly do, but it will take time." 

If this conversation be accurate, the invasion must be 
profitable to Russia, who can either keep our army in 
Afghanistan or let it out, as best suits her. 

The question arises or ought to arise in every man's mind, 
With whom are we at war? The only ostensible reason assigned 
for the war (beyond the tyrant's plea of necessity announced 
by the Premier) was that a certain Prince had insulted us by 
receiving a Russian Envoy and refusing our own. That Envoy 
has now been withdrawn, and that Prince is dead. It was 
never alleged that we had reparation to demand from any of 
the Afghan tribes themselves, and yet we have been, as the 
Times* correspondent latterly wrote, " carrying fire and sword 
'^ to the hearths of these highland clans." 

We have, then, at the present moment the prospect of 
being equally in danger whether we continue an advance or 
whether we withdraw. We are entangled in a trap into which • 
we have been led, where we can only remain by burthening 
exhausted India with the expense of another army, and from 
which, if we attempt to retreat, it can only be by a confession 
of weakness, in itself inviting disaffection if not ensuring 
revolt. This is our situation at a moment when we have sent 
all our available force on a distant expedition against enemies 
whose fighting power is not to be despised, and this, too, at a 
moment when the vital point of the Berlin Treaty, on which 
the Premier was so eloquent, the right of the Ottomans to 
garrison the Balkan fortresses, is controverted, and is to be 
given up to the susceptibilities of the brave and noble Bul- 
garians. 

Turn which way we will, the prospect abroad is the same ; 
and it is all the more lugubrious because the distress at home 
accompanies it with equal step, and every public man in 
England appears quite content to leave the guidance of the 
British destinies in the conjoint hands of the dear British 
Foreign Minister and the dear Russian Ambassador. 



SIR BARTLE FRERE'S ZULU CRUSADE. 
Chapter I.— The Trilogy of Blue-Books. 

ANOTHER crusade for the propagation of the Gospel- 
according-to-the-Bishop-of-Gloucester has been ordained 
by that mysterious impersonality which, from some undis- 
covered point in space, directs the proceedings of the British 
Government. Another addition is made to the expenditure of 
tlie Educational Department. A million and a half, and the 
loss of some hundreds of lives, is perhaps not too high a price 
to pay for the addition, in the University local examinations, 
of the few names of places in Zululand, to the map of South 
Africa. This advantage has been obtained before the money 
has been voted, though not before the lives were lost. Already 
a penny map of the seat of the Zulu War is to be had at the 
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railway stations. It is true that this map does not include 
the Cape Colony, or even the whole of Natal, but these 
deficiencies will doubtless be supplied in a new map, if the 
Zulus can be got down far enough from their own country. 

Simultaneously with this contribution to our geographical 
knowledge, we are presented with two Blue-books to bring our 
history up to date. For when there is unexpected bloodshed, 
members of Parliament desire to express their opinions. The 
Government have therefore produced " Further Corre- 
'^ spondence respecting the Affairs of South Africa," 404 folio 
pages ; and a second, " Further Correspondence," 241 pages ; 
and have advised members to wait till a third is produced, 
without whose help their opinions may perhaps be ill-founded. 

Nothing is to be done except to express opinions. A war 
once begun must be carried on, right or wrong. Whether it is 
right or wrong is only matter of opinion. If the author of the 
war has broken the law as well as the peace, he is not to be 
punished. Either House of Parliament might express an 
adverse opinion; but if the House of Lords did so the 
Commons might contradict them, and if they did not they 
might suffer a penal dissolution. If the dissolution ended in 
the turning out of the Ministry, that would only mean that the 
war was to be carried on by the other side. There is no 
precedent in modern times for the reversal of a foreign policy 
accompanying the expulsion of a Ministry. It would be quite 
contrary to the " predetermined system," as it was designated 
in 1857 by Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli then added : — " If the 
'* system is to be carried on, I prefer that it should be by the 
" Member for Tiverton." But this could not outlast the life 
of the Member for Tiverton, and it has now to be carried on 
by his successor. Lord Beaconsfield. 

" Read that Blue-book, or don't meddle," was, and is, part 
of this system. At first sight it appears that it is only the old 
story ; but if you do read the South African Blue-books you 
will find a change. 

When the Correspondence with Persia and the Burnes 
Despatches came from the Foreign Ofiice and the Board of 
Control the most important part was absent, and had to be 
gathered by inference, which it required no less acumen to 
make than courage to avow, and the order of what was left 
was altered on purpose to make it unintelligible. There is 
nothing of this sort in these South African Blue-books. So 
far from their affording any reason to suppose that the Colonial 
Secretary has been engaged in plotting against his country, or 
that he is trying to deceive the public, he appears as the 
victim. He is not master of the case which the Blue-books 
are to reveal : his despatches show that he has been over- 
reached by his subordinate. 

The would-be reformers of Turkey are always complaining 
that the Pashas have such a short term of office that good 
government is impossible. Why do they not set their faces 
against this abuse at home ? The system of changing the 
Ministers of the Crown by a factious vote of the House of 
Commons has much the same effect as the constant change 
of the Pashas, whether by the influence of domestic or 0/ 
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foreign intrigue. But this evil has assumed a new phase in 
the changes caused by recent secessions from the Cabinet of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Lord Derby, supposed to be at lease 
friendly enough to Russia, is succeeded by Lord Salisbury, 
who, after issuing a flaming first of April anti- Russian circular, 
signs a secret agreement with Russia, and a convention for 
appropriating some of the spoils of Turkey. Lord Cranbrook 
succeeds Lord Salisbury at the India Office, and forthwith 
explodes an Afghan War, of which he certainly did not lay 
the train. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach succeeds Lord Carnarvon 
at the Colonial Office, and the Zulu War is forced on him 
by Sir Bartle Frere. 

Beaten by this Governor of the Cape Colonies, whom he 
had not appointed, the Colonial Secretary is capable of nothing 
but of observing the discipline which requires that he should 
support the subordinate whom he had not had the quickness 
of perception or the strength of mind to recall. In his own 
defence he throws before the public the three Blue-books, 
not as golden apples which may allure their covetousness, 
but as obstacles which they may be unwilling to exert them- 
selves sufficiently to surmount. A million and a-half ! The 
public will rather pay an income-tax of a shilling in the pound 
than read three Blue-books, and if they did read them, they 
would pay half-a-crown in the pound rather than make the 
proper use of what they had read. 

These Blue-books are chronicles of the Cape Colonies 
contained in* despatches, proclamations, proceedings of the 
local Parliament, trials at law, wars, rumours of wars, con- 
gratulations after victories, complaints of philanthropists, 
awards about territories, discussions about length of service in 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, disputes between native chiefs, 
decrees about them, &c., &c., &c. 

To read them with the object of understanding how it 
has been managed to get into a war with the Zulus would be like 
reading all the heterogeneous contents of the ''Annual 
*' Register" for the year 1815 in order to understand the 
Hundred Days and the Battle of Waterloo. Sir Michael is 
like poor Juliet in " Order and Disorder " in the " Evenings 
** at Home," when the cross-grained fairy gives her the day- 
book instead of the ledger from which to extract in a few 
hours an abstract of a year's expenditure. But the fairy, 
Order, who rescued Juliet, has given no assistance to Sir 
Michael. He has sent the day-book to the printer, and his 
only hope must be that the reader will find it as difficult to 
understand as he does himself. 

But there is something much more surprising than this. 
All these affairs of the Cape Colonies— the Cape Mounted 
Rifle grievances, the occupation of the mouth of St. John's 
River, the Griqualand war — are dependent on matters past and 
gone. To decide how far Government has acted justly in 
any of these affairs would be an impossible task for anyone 
who attempted to form a judgment from the records in these 
Blue-books. But from this impossibility there is one excep- 
tion, and this exception is the whole case which is now 
exciting the public interest. The design of Sir Bartle Frerc 
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to go to war with the Zulu King is patent and undisguised 
from the beginning. 

Whether to invade a country at the risk of exterminating 
the inhabitants is an elective and legitimate method of convert- 
ing them to the Christian religion is a matter on which there are 
two opinions. There may also be two conscientious opinions 
as to whether it was possible to prevent the Zulu King from 
going to war with us, though we cannot pretend to believe in 
any such impossibility. But no one who reads his despatches 
can doubt that Sir Bartle Frere, so far from trying to avert a 
war, exerted himself as much as possible to bring it about. 

No part of our Colonial Empire is less understood at home 
than the Colonies at the Cape of Good Hope. Founded by 
the Dutch, taken from them by the French, and (in 1806) 
from the French by us, the Colony was purchased by Great 
Britain at the Peace. Its inhabitants consist of Dutch, 
English, and native blacks. The Europeans have gradually 
extended their dominions, which consist of several provinces 
which cannot here be described. Suffice it to say, that Natal 
is a separate Colony on the East Coast ; to the north of which 
lies Zululand ; to the west and north-west of Zululand lies the 
Transvaal. This and the Orange River Free State, both 
inhabited by Dutch, who are called Boers, received permission 
in 1852 to manage their affairs in independence of the British 
Government. The Orange Free State still retains its 
independence ; but in Aprils 1877, the Transvaal was 
annexed by Great Britain, the reason alleged being the 
danger to the British Colonies from the quarrels of the 
Boers with the native races. It was urged that not only were 
the Boers unable to stand their ground against the natives, but 
that, in default of annexation, the British Government had no 
alternative but to aid the Boers in an unjust war or to allow 
them to be exterminated. The accuracy of this plea need not 
be decided in order to understand the present proceedings 
against the Zulus. All that need be recorded is that the 
English Government, while it inherited from its newly-acquired 
possession a boundary quarrel with the Zulu King, had to act 
as arbitrator in this, now its own quarrel. The award, which 
will hereafter have to be explained, gave to the Zulu King a 
great deal that was claimed by the Boers. Besides their dis- 
content things have been complicated by two wars, one of 
which terminated in July, 1878, the other being still 
unfinished. 

Without presuming to pass judgment on any particular 
transaction, it may be said that a definite policy has lately 
been pursued at the Cape. This policy is to gradually intro- 
duce British residents at the kraals of the native chiefs, to 
accept these under British protection, and to subject them to 
the British Government as the Suzerain Power. That many 
acts of the Government towards the natives have been high- 
handed and unjust is not to be denied ; but, on the other 
hand, it must be admitted that there are administrators both 
at home and in the Colony who have exerted themselves to 
protect the natives from oppression, and to raise them to a 
higher standard of culture. The various races of Kaffirs are 
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strong, brave, industrious, capable of holding their own with 
Europeans, and in request with them as valuable labourers. 
Personal slavery does not exist in the territory under British 
rule, and the problem of getting the white and black races to 
live together under a just and equal government seems more 
hopeful in the Cape Coloni(:s than in any other part of the 
world. 

This policy requires, however, that the race which is always 
claiming to be superior should be so morally as well as intel- 
lectually ; that it should set an example of good faith, for- 
bearance, and confidence ; that it should repress with severity 
all aggressions of white men against the blacks ; above all, 
that the niceties of international law should not be used as 
quibbles to justify British encroachment. Such a policy as this, 
though not carried out, is aimed at, with considerable 
success, by several of the administrators of the Cape Colonies. 

The course adopted by Sir Bartle Frere in the quarrel he 
has picked with the Zulu King, Cetewayo, is, from beginning 
to end, a departure from the recognised policy of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The narrative of his performances must, how- 
ever, be postponed till next week. Diplomaticus. 

"^^^^ ' — - 

We have reason to believe that the French Government 
have decided to exercise pressure on the Porte in regard to 
the cession of the town of Janina to Greece, and that Ger- 
many will support this action. 

The news that the Russians have begun to demolish the 
fort of Arab-Tabia is entirely false. On the contrary, they 
are actively engaged in fortifying the position. 

* * 
Captain Baranoff, who created such a talk durmg the 

recent war by the alleged victory of the armed war-steamer 

Vesta over the Turkish ironclad Assari Tefket, is to be tried 

by court-martial for fabricating false despatches. The Russian 

Government have discovered that the Vesta ran away instead 

of the Ottoman vessel, and that the Captain afterwards drew 

up a highly-coloured account of the "victory," with the 

assistance of his Lieutenant. 

The expectation that the Russians will, on the 3rd May, 
evacuate Eastern Roumelia never to return is encouraged by 
the Russian Government with the object of preparing for the 
new Russian Loan, which it will then be attempted to float. 
But General Todleben does not believe a final evacuation 
possible. He said a short time ago to a diplomatist, " It is 
" impossible to foresee the events which will occur ; after our 
" departure either the Bulgarians will throw themselves upon 
" the Turks, or else starvation will bring about a terrible 
" outbreak at Constantinople. In either case it is probable, 
" even after our Treaty of Peace, that we shall be obliged to 
" return to our present positions. It is best that we should 
" not go too far away from them." 

^f^^ ■ ■ - ■■■■ ^^■^■^ ■— ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■»■■■ ^— ^-^i ■ ■ ■ . , , 
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THE LAST NEWS FROM INDIA. 
T seems as if we are to have another war in India : — 



" The Goverament makes no secret of the anxiety with which it 
" watches the strange events passing in Mandalay (Burmah). Besides 
'* the precautionary measures known iu England, the wint; of the 54th 
" Foot and Madras Regiments embark at Calcutta for Rangoon. The 
" whole reinforcements are nearly double the ordmary stiength of garrisons 
'* in British Burmah.;* 

This intelligence of a fire about to be kindled at the 
Eastern end of our Indian possessions, while that one recently 
lighted by Sir Bartle Frere in South Africa is still unquenched, 
forces again upon us the examination of the campaign in 
Afghanistan, which the new excitement of the Isandula catas- 
trophe has temporarily superseded. 

The Calcutta correspondence of the Times contains matters 
of grave import For example, it is announced from Lahore 
that — 

** Private letters declare that General Biddulph's return to India is 
** solely owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies. This is a great pity, 
** since the public of India will associate his return with the reverses in 
" Natal, and his return may prevent the Candahar column from co- 
*• operating with the Khyber against CabuL" 

From Calcutta it is announced that — 

*' Since General Stewart's withdrawal to Candahar doubts find expres- 
*' sion as to the propriety of the advance on Khelat-i-Ghilzai and Giriskh. 
" It is a principle in Oriental warfare well acknowledged not to put the 
" foot down where it is not intended to keep it, and retreat is so certain 
'* to be attributed to weakness, that it is regretted that the British flag 
" should have been hoisted on these two fortresses only to be pulled down 
" again. No one knows this principle better than General Stewart ; but 
** probably commissariat deficiencies made it indispensable to scatter his 
" troops. The attack on the commissariat stores at Gandur illustrates 
" the remark formerly made, that there exists a mass of unquiet elements 
*' in the independent frontier tribes which is almost sure to be roused into 
" activity under the idea that our hands are at present too full to exact 
" punishment; but these aUacks also point to the fact that General 
" Roberts's communications with Kohat are not absolutely secure, even 
" when they lie through our own territory." 

The correspondent adds : — 

** It is now remembered how there was a time when Shere Ali was 
" quite ready to have been our firm friend, but for the unworthy policy 
** which sought to get everything from him without giving him anytMng 
" solid in return.** 

It is well to compare with this the two recent Parha- 
mentary papers — the one the minute of Lord Canning on 
Afghanistan in 1857, and the other the despatches and the 
minutes on Central Asia and Quettah, dated 26th December, 
1867. In the first Lord Canning declared distinctly — 

** I will go the length of saying that under no circumstances can it, in 
" my opinion, consist with sound policy that a British army should cross the 
'* boundary of Afghanistan." 

In the second paper General Jacob, who advocated the 
occupation of Quettah, wrote, in 1856 : — 

" Our fifit enoim JUS error consisted in not at once, after the report of 
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'* the state of the Turkish army at Erzeroum, sending a strong force under 
" an able commander to that country and driving every Russian back to 
" the north ol the Caucasian range ; the next error was in allowing Kars 
" to be taken ; and, thirdly, after all this had been perpetrated, in not 
'* making Russia withdraw from Turkish Armenia." 

Subsequently he adds : — 

" There is nothing in the arrangements proposed by me in the least 
" resembling our first proceeditigs in Afghanistan. History has now 
" justly decided that the former measure was in itself a great crime and 
" a great error, and in carrying it out the principles of common justice, 
*' common sense, and common honesty were at every turn ignored and 
" offended against. These proceedings were alike foolish and wicked to 
'* that degree which must always appear incredible to those who were 
'* not, as I was partly, behind the scenes at the time. For the arrange- 
" ments now proposed we should act in no respect otherwise than we are 
" prepared to justify before all good men in the world, or before the throne 
" of God ; and those intrusted with the work should be men with some 
*' conscience in what they do, than which nothing has more influence over 
" Oriental minds. We command the Asiatics by high moral power 
*' alone.'* 

The Minute of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir W. Mansfield, 
dated October, 1867, should be printed and published separately 
and circulated broadcast throughout the country. No point 
in it is left unconsidered, and though our quotations have 
extended to unusual length already, we cannot forbear from 
ginng the following extracts : — 

"It is an enormous error to look upon India as a solid base of opera- 
*' tions from whence to pour an army of icx),ooo men at we should do 
** from England in an European emergency, while trusting to the spirit of 
" the people to redeem the difHculiies of the Government. 

" And here it is that the great mistake is made by those who advocate 
" the proposals I am engaged in combating. 

'* Owing to the profound peace which India generally enjoys, and the 
" admirable docility of the people, they forget that she is a recently con- 
" quered country with much of the feelings and many of the conditions of 
*' such a state. It is' not for her to rise in defence of her conquerors, or 
" in support of an aggressive policy, though we habitually use her 
•* resources for her own peace and defence as well as for our own purposes, 
" including occasional petty invasions of other countries, in pursuance o^ 
" a broad Asiatic policy. Hence, all our military arrangements are those 
" of strangers in the land. Accordingly, and it is well to have the truth of 
*' the matter constantly present to our minds, we depend solely on the art 
" of administration and on our military arrangements, and not on the 
" national feeling and spirit of the people, as a Government may do in a 
" country to which it belongs as springing from the native population." 

Comment on either of these extracts is scarcely needed. 
But it must be remarked that General Jacob called the first 
invasion of Afghanistan a great crime, and yet that no thought 
of tracking the criminal and bringing him to justice ever seems 
to have entered his mind. In this he was but in the normal 
condition of his countrymen who will prosecute a pickpocket, 
a poacher, or a begging-letter writer with the utmost rigour of 
the law, but who always apply the maxim, " Let bygones be 
" bygones *' when the guilt is that of a Minister of State. 

Sir W. R. Mansfield's words should be compared with those 
reported as having been used by Lord Lytton on a recent 
occasion to a deputation representing the landed interests of 
Bengal, who came to represent to him the financial difficulties 
likely to arise from the depression of trade, the loss by 
exchange, and the Afghan War. The Viceroy replied to these 
representations somewhat in the same language that Rehoboam, 
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the son of Solomon, is recorded to have used to the elders 

of Israel when they implored for some relief from the burthen 

of taxation. 

His Excellency spoke as follows : — 

'* I doubt if there has ever been, in modern times, a war in which such 
*' brilliant and substantial successes have been achieved with so small a 
" sacrifice of men and money, or with such little assistance from the tax- 
" payers of the community most^irectly benefited by the results. It will 
" not be disputed by the wisest and most patriotic of her Majesty's Indian 
" subjects that it would be a disgrace and an inglorious confession of 
" weakness on the part of India to acknowledge that she, an Empire 
'* coveting a continent possessin ; a population of 200 millions and an army 
" of 200,000, cannot avenge insult, assert her dignity, and secure her 
" frontiers or maintain her rights by war against a barbaric Prince without 
*' exhausting her financial resources. If India wishes to incite any 
" European Power to stir up troubles between herself and her Asiatic 
'* neighbours, she cannot better assure so deplorable a result than by 
" showing she is unable or unwillin^; to defend with stout heart and firm 
" hand her own interests in reliance on her own resources. I am,- there- 
" fore, unable to sympathise with the tone in which you have referred to 
'* your own very small share in supporting the burthen of this noble, 
" national duly." 

Imagine a Governor-General talking to the Zemindars of 
Bengal on their noble, national duty to invade Afghanistan ! 
Imagine his appealing to their patriotism, calling the Afghan 
invasion a just, unavoidable (and with some caution), a hitherto 
successful war, and speaking to the Bengalese of the advantages 
to them of the brilliant and substantial successes ! As if these 
were not ignorance and infatuation enough, imagine the effect 
his words must have had when he went the length of threaten- 
ing these subtle native gentlemen, who understand the subject 
rather better than he does, that the effect of their remonstance 
might even go so far as to bring about the deplorable result of 
making Russia stir up troubles in India ! 

When the elders of Palestine had received Rehoboam's 
answer, they went forth and raised the cry, **To your 
" tents, O Israel I " and Lord Lytton's analogous answer 
may well excite a whisper in villages and bazaars, leading to 
events painful to think of. 

Thus we have our Zulu War in Africa, our Afghan War 
in India, our Burmah War in prospect, our discontent in 
India, our flippant and incompetent Governor-General in;sulting 
the native landholders, our distress increasing at home, our 
Berlin Treaty already a dead letter, our Parliament confessedly 
incapable of dealing with the circumstances, and the cloud 
therefore darkening in whichever quarter we look. 

And all this is on us at once because no public man ever 
cares for anything save the aggrandisement of his faction, and 
private men consider that it is no business of theirs to care for 
their country at all. 



SIR BARTLE FRERE'S ZULU CRUSADE. 

CHAPTER II.— A JUST GOVERNOR PROPOSES A SOUND 
POLICY— WHICH TYPHON HINDERS. 

THE Zulu nation is not one of great antiquity. At the 
beginning of the century the Zulus were only a small 
and subordinate tribe which had migrated from a part of 
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Africa nearer than they now are to the Equator. Increasing 
in numbers by the conquest and absorption of other tribes, 
they overran the country they now occupy. In process of 
time they came into collision with the Boers. If it be alleged 
that the Zulus have no right to their territory but that of 
conquest, it has to be admitted that this plea is not put 
forward on the part of previous owners of the soil or of their 
descendants. Sir Bartle Frere, however, puts in a sort of 
Divine-right claim for the Boers, who are, he says, "the 
" descendants of those who had left their homes in Europe 
•' generations before, to seek in Africa freedom to govern 
** themselves and to worship God after their own fashion." 
He says : — 

'' It may be true, as is o'^ten said, that they had no natural right to 
"the lands of which they acquired possession, ■ that they were simply 
" intruders into what belonged to others. But as regards Natal and the 
'* adjoining territories, it will be seen from what has been stated of Zulu 
' ' conquest that it would not have been easy for the most acute jurist to 
" say with whom lay the right, Divine or natural, to any of the lands the 
*' Boers visited. Pure brutal force constituted the sole recognised local 
*' title to possession ; the Boers had force of their own, and every right 
" of conquest; but they had also what they seriously believed to be a 
" higher title in the old commands they found in parts of their Bible to 
" exterminate the Gentiles and take their land in possession. We may 
" freely admit that they misinterpreted the text, and were utterly mistaken 
" in its application, but they had at least a sincere belief in the Diviue 
" authority for what they did, and therefore a far higher title than the 
" Zulus could claim for all they acquired." — (" South African Correspon- 
" dence " [C. 2222], page 45.) 

The right of the Boers to their acquisitions is therefore 
based on their sincere misinterpretation of a Bible text. The 
Zulus not having a Bible text to misinterpret are, of course, 
out of court. It niust not be forgotten that it was in his 
efforts to convince the Zulus that such doctrines were a mis- 
interpretation of Bible texts that the Bishop of Natal incurred 
that charge of heresy which was so near driving him from his 
bishopric. How much of the peace between Natal and the Zulus 
we owe to the untiring Christianity of Dr. Colenso we cannot 
know, but we can have no difficulty in marking the effects of 
the encouragement given to the sincere misinterpretation of 
the Boers. 

In 1840 the Boers invaded Zululand, and for the moment 
conquered the country. The Zulu King, Dingan, having 
fled across the Pongolo, where he was killed, the Boers 
placed on the Zulu throne his brother Panda, who had, 
with a considerable following, taken their side in the war. 
The Zulus certainly accepted their defeat as a proof of their 
inferiority, but they did not give up their independence, or 
admit the Boers as a suzerain Power. 

In 1843 the Governor of Natal, which the English had 
taken from the Boers, made a Treaty with the Zulus, in 
which the River Tugela was fixed on as the boundary. 
The English observed this boundary, and remained at peace 
with the Zulus. The Boers were always encroaching. That 
all the land east of the Buffalo River belonged at this time 
to the Zulus is proved by the fact that the claims made 
before the Commissioners on this territory by the Boers 
were based on alleged cessions from the Zulus, said to 
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have been made in and after 1854. From the documents 
respecting these cessions the Boers seem, after all, to have 
expected more than from the text which they had so 
sincerely misinterpreted. But the Commissioners appear to 
have deemed this habit of misinterpretration an inveterate 
one, for they decided that the documents proved no cession 
at all on the part of the Zulus. 

The Natal Government by its advice restrained the Zulus 
from resisting the Boer encroachments by force, and held out 
hopes of obtaining justice through its mediation. When the 
British Government annexed the Transvaal, on the ground 
that it had no alternative except to allow the Boers to be 
exterminated, or to assist them in an unjust war, sanguine 
persons hoped that the Zulus would be delighted with the 
change, and would be less difficult to manage than before ; 
while they expected gratitude from the Boers for saving them 
from the danger of a Zulu war. But the Boers were indignant 
at the loss of their independence, while the Zulu King, finding 
Ihat nothing was done about the disputed territory, and fearing 
that the British Government would now annex it, sent mes- 
sengers to order the occupants to quit, which, under the 
advice of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the Administrator of the 
Transvaal, most of them did. One cause of this precipitate 
action on the part of Cetewayo was that, after the annexation 
of the Transvaal, Sir T. Shepstone declared that he was now 
convinced, by what the Boers had for the first time told him, 
that all the right in the boundary dispute was on their side. 

Sir T. Shepstone remonstrated severely with Cetewayo on 
his proceedings, and it was presently agreed that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal should appoint Commissioners 
to inquire into the title of the contending parties, and decide 
between them. If the decision were not satisfactory, said 
Cetewayo, then appeal might be made over the sea to the 
Queen. 

A little before the award was made, the position was 
defined with that accuracy, consideration, and judgment which 
characterise nearly all the despatches of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Natal, Sir Henry Bulwer. After admitting that Cetewayo's 
pretensions north of the Pongolo (which were not submitted to 
the Commissioners) were little more than braggadocio, he says, 
in a despatch dated June 12, 1878 : — 

*' But for a part of the claim it is unquestionable that the assertion is 
'* something more than empty words, and that the claim is made in real 
'' earnestnebS, and with a belief, on the part of the Zulu people at all 
<' events, that it is a just one.*' 

"Moreover, the redress, which they had so long and, it must be 
" admitted, so patiently waited for of their alleged grievances against the 
" Transvaal Boers, seemed further off and more hopeless than ever, for it 
" had been to the English (through the Natal Government) that they had 
*' represented and had been for years representing these grievances ; it had 
" been the influence and counsels of the English which had so often held 
*' them back from attempting to redress those grievances themselves by 
" force ; it was the English to whom they hai consequently come to look 
" for their redress, and now it was the English who, as it seemed to them, 
" had actually gone over to the side of the Transvaal and taken the 
" Boers under their protection.*' 

*' It seems, therefore, if I may say so, incumbent upon us, looking to 
'< the part we have for years taken towards the Zulus in this matter, that 
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*' in the settlement of their disputes the part we now take should be, as 
" much as possible, a judicial one. The ultimate decision resting thus on 
'* the ascertained merits of the questions at issue, if it should appear that 
*' there is any foundation for the Zulu claims, whatever is found to be 
**• justly theirs would be conceded to them, as in one form or another the 
"justice of their claims would be satisfied. We should in this way at 
'* once place ourselves in the right, and know that we are in the right, 
'* which we do not at this moment know, and the issue would become 
*' clear and straightforward. The lines of boundary to be observed 
** between the two countries would be distinctly and exactly determined 
** and defined, and there would be an end to the state of uncertainty in 
''this respect, which has been the normal condition of things for so many 
" years in that part of the country ; there would remain no longer room 
** for doubt or for dispute, and if the Zulus afterwards went beyond the 
" lines, with them the wrong would lie, but until a decision is arrived at, 
" and until the future lines are definitely laid down, it is difficult to say 
" what other steps could he taken with advantage. To put beforehand 
" any force, or any more force than there is at present on the border or 
" in its neighbourhood, or to make any demonstration of force in support of 
'* the decision before the decision is arrived at. and before it is shown that 
'^ force will be required to support it, will expose our intentions to suspicion 
*' and possibly jeopardise a settlement. The decision once given, it will 
" be seen if the Zulu King accepts and adheres to it, or if he intends to 
" dispute it ; and, in the latter case, with the first act of aggression on his 
** part, the time will have arrived for putting an effectual stop to all such 
" Aggression in future."— (*' South African Correspondence *' [C. 2242], 
pp. 87—90.) 

We make this long extract because it shows not only that 
Sir Henry Bulwer was animated by a sense of justice and 
humanity towards the Zulus, but because it shows that about 
this humanity there was nothing maudlin, and that he was 
taking with judgment and longanimity the policy most likely 
to result in peace, prosperity, and just government. Though only 
in the midst of nations of ignorant heathens, he perhaps thought 
with Milton that England should '* teach those nations how to 
" live," and, with Vattel, that it was " hers to keep the balance 
true." Away from the European system and the Asiatic system, 
where England indeed advises her friends not to redress their 
grievances by force, but never aids them to obtain redress by 
her own arms or influence. Sir Henry Bulwer seems to have 
thought that these aspirations might be indulged with 
impunity, and the more so because they had been indulgently 
regarded by the Colonial Office at home. But there is a 
higher Power than the Colonial Office which performs the 
part of Providence to England, and will not allow her any 
TTov STO) from which a leverage may be applied to restore her to 
the paths of honour and safety. Sir Henry Bulwer concludes 
with the following maxim : — 

" That the various elements of disturbance which are to be found in 
'' South Africa, both those which are now active, as well as those which 
" are quiescent, might at any time, by an unhappy combination of circum- 
" stances, be brought together and brought to work in one general move- 
' ' ment is only too possible ; but hitherto we have escaped this, and the 
" importance of preventing it by every means in our power, by the 
* * avoidance of any occasion for ir, by localising as much as possible every 
^* trouble that should arise^ dealing with it separately and distinctly as a 
"separate matter, and by treating in the usual manner and with the 
" usual confidence all those which are not concerned in it, cannot, of 
" course, be overrated."— (/^«/, pp. 91 — 2.) 

All that Sir Bartle Frere had to do was therefore to reverse 
the policy of his subordinate — to avoid coming to a clear and 
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just settlement of the boundary, to generalise grievances 
instead of localising them, and instead of dealing with each 
matter separately, to take all matters together and give every 
person who had to be thwarted an opportunity of com- 
bining with others in the same position. Thus, though the 
British Government would not have put itself in the right, it 
might hope to persuade people at home that those of whom it 
had made enemies were in the wrong, and it might compel the 
Colonial Office sooner or later to send the troops that were 
necessary to carry out that misinterpretation of texts, sincerity 
in which constitutes a right to South African territory. This 
was the course Sir Bartle Frere laid down for himself, and he 
carried it out with consummate ability. 

The earliest indications of this design of Sir Bartle Frere 
are to be found in his reply to this despatch from his subor- 
dinate. Both letters are anterior to the four points of the 
subsequent ultimatum. The incursion into British territory 
had not taken place, the award had not been given, and the 
idea of demanding liberty of marriage for the Zulu soldiers, 
and submission of chiefs to British Residents, had not 
presented itself. 

In this reply, dated June 25, 1878, Sir Bartle Frere begins 
by saying that he shall be much relieved if he finds he has 
been misinformed as to the character and probable intentions 
of Cetewayo. Sir Henry Bulwer had laid down that the fault 
that the Boundary dispute had not been settled long ago lay 
entirely with the British Government. On this point Sir Bartle 
Frere says : — 

" I follow your Excellency in the clear explanation in the eight 
*' succeeding paragraphs, regarding the present aspect of the situation as 
'* it appears to the Zulus as well as to ourselves ; but I am sure you will 
" agree with me that we must also take into account the light in which 
" the question must appear to the Boers and to those Germans and 
" Englishmen who, relying on the right of the Transvaal Republic to the 
" lands it held as cessions or conquests from the Zulus, have in good 
" faith and reliance on the Government they found in possession, settled, built, 
" and stocked farms on lands whence they have been recently driven by the 
" Zulus. In cases like this it is very difficult to apply any rule other than 
** that of * Uti possidetis^^ and whether the unjust pretensions of the 
*< Transvaal Government or the omission of the Zulus to enforce their rights 
*' were the cause of the Germans settling on that spot, the settlers would 
"seem to have strong claims to be secured against loss, even if it be 
" necessary to damage them in rectifying the boundary, a necessity which 
** is not at present apparent." — {Ibid^ p. 92.) 

The appointment of the Commission of Inquiry was an 
abandonment of the rule of " Uti possidetis,^* and to propose 
such a rule was to invalidate the Commission. Yet Sir Bartle 
Frere goes on : — 

** I regret to mark the Zulus* distrust of our objects and their disbelief 
'* in our assurances, as implied in your remarks in paragraph 17 ; but I 
*' have found unmistakable proof of the existence of similar mistrust and 
** misbelief among the frontier tribes of thiscolony, and I know of no remedy 
*' save such a course of scrupulous fair dealing as your Excellency justly 
" advocates." 

To annul the forthcoming Award by setting up the rule of 
'* Uti possidetis'' would have been ^^^^ faith. There is no sign in 
this letter that Sir Bartle Frere meant to obtain from the British 
Government the compensation which he demanded for the 
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" Germans." It was to be obtained from the Zulus, in spite of the 
Natal Governor's statement that the fault lay not with the Zulus, 
but with the Natal Government. Sir Bartle Frere ends his letter 
by professing agreement with Sir Henry Bulwer's maxim of 
localising all explosions ; but, as his ultimatum went on the 
principle of massing all quarrels into one, this appears to have 
been inserted in order to throw dust in the eyes of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 

The history of the Commissioners' Award, and of the 
manner in which the High Commissioner dealt with it, must 
be reserved till next week. Diplomaticus. 



WE have reason to believe that an understanding has been 
arrived at between the English and the Russian Govern- 
ments with regard to Eastern Roumelia, and that England will in 
pursuance of this arrangement definitively and finally abandon 
all intention of siding with Turkey in any attempts to carry out 
the precise stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin. The withdrawal 
of the English fleet at this moment and the departure of Sir 
Henry Layard from Constantinople have both been decided 
upon, as we are informed, in pursuance of the understanding 
that England is finally to abandon Roumelia and Turkey to 
their fate. ^ 



« 



The differences between the Czar and the Cesarewitch have 
arisen, not out of any question of etiquette, as has been said, 
but out of matters far more serious. The Cesarewitch pre- 
sented to the Emperor a memorandum in favour of several 
students exiled to Siberia, and also an address signed by 
several members of the nobility, urgently demanding political 
and administrative reforms. Hence the imprisonment of the 
Cesarewitch in his own palace. The Emperor will shortly 
take refuge at Livadia, where he proposes to make a long stay 
with the Empress. 






Negotiations between the Court of Berlin and the Vatican 
have now been resumed through the good offices of the 
Governments of Austria and Bavaria. 






The Russification of Bulgaria is still in progress. As 
many as 250 Russian functionaries have received permanent 
appointments in the principality, and every day sees the 
arrival of further additions to their number. Upwards of 200 
Bulgarian youths have also been sent to Russia to be educated, 
for the most part in the military colleges. 
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PASSAGES FROM A DESPATCH OF LORD 

SALISBURY. 

ON Wednesday the i^th March a London newspaper re^. 
published the text of a confidential despatch of Lord 
Salisbury to Lord A. Loftus, respecting the International Com* 
missions in Bulgaria and Roumelia. It had appeared in a 
foreign journal, to which it had of course been communicated 
from St. Petersburg, It does not appear to have attracted thQ 
notice of more than one member of the British I^ouse of Com- 
mons. However, Lord Robert Montagu, one of the very few 
men who have chosen to study the Eastern Question and to 
think for themselves upon it, has moved for the production of the 
despatches, and they have been grudgingly and unwillingly 
promised to him by her Majesty's Government. 

It is a matter for serious reflection that the transactions of 
the head of the English Foreign Office are only divulged to the 
people of the country through a foreign channel, and we are 
reminded of that analogous proceeding in 1854, when the con- 
fidential communications which had passed between the 
Emperor Nicholas sind the Queen's Ministers, respecting the 
partition of Turkey, were not revealed to the British nation 
until it suited the Russian Cabinet to publish them. The 
natural inference is that her Majesty's Ministers then as now 
were undesirous that their countrymen should understand 
the full extent of their accordance with the Cabinet of the 
Emperor of Russia ; but that from time to time it has been 
thought desirable by the latter body to place in evidence the 
perfect and most harmonious accord whiqh exists between St, 
Petersburg and Downing Street. 

With regard to Lord Salisbury's despatch itself there is not 
much to be said. It is dated the 26th January last, and the 
extract which has come, as before said, not from the English 
Foreign Office, but from the Continent, is about as pitiful a 
one in its tone as ever trickled from the pen of a so-called 
statesman* 

**The facts," says his Lordship, '<are not cited for the 
'* purpose of throwing blame on the Russian delegates, who 
" no doubt had sufficient reason for acting as they did, but 
" only for the sake of defending the British delegates against 
" the reproach of raising unnecessary difficulties." Having 
commenced with this apology, he proceeds to complain that 
the Russians have impressed the people of Eastern Roumelia 
with the idea that their country would no more revert under 
the political and military rule of the Sultan ; that the supreme 
administration of Eastern Roumelia is not in the hands of an 
independent commander or governor, but is subordinate to 
the Governor-General of Bulgaria ; and that, as far as it is 
possible to judge, this state of things is to continue till the 
evacuation takes place. He remarks that a large number of 
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recruits are enlisted and carefully drilled by Russian officers, 
end he adds that the time approaches when the Russian army 
and administration will have to quit the province. 

The conclusion of the despatch is said to be to the effect 
that her Majesty's Government feels confident, on considera- 
tion of the serious calamities to which a continuance of the 
present irregularities must lead^ that the Russian Government 
will take measures to remedy them in time. 

It is added, though not by Lord Salisbury himself, that this 
hope has not been hitherto fulfilled. 

As a comment on this, we are now informed from Vienna 
that the entire evacuation by Russia has been indefinitely 
postponed. The credulous mortals who believed in the good 
faith of her Majesty's Ministers' dear ally indulged themselves 
in the expectation that it was to be completed by the beginning 
of May; but Russia has always been allowed to interpret 
treaties as she pleases, and her interpretation is, that it is 
sufficient if the withdrawal of her troops is begun on that 
day — that is to say, that the terms of the Treaty of Berlin 
are complied with if a corporal's guard or a file of men are 
marched away. On the other hand, the British fleet has been 
withdrawn from the Sea of Marmora, to which it might just as 
well not have been sent at all — and the hoax of peace with 
honour is now fully exposed. 

Meanwhile the new Bulgarian plan of government has been' 
published to the world. It is really a magnificent satire on all 
Constitution-makers past and present. As all the world knows, 
the Prince, if not absolutely a Russian subject, is to be a 
Russian nominee. He is to have the power of returning a 
number of members to the Assembly equal to those returned 
by the constituencies, and as elected members are never 
unanimous, and nominees always are, he is to be virtually 
despotic, with the Exarch, Bishops, and Judges to back him, 
and to be at his disposal, and to assist in the persecution of 
the orthodox Greeks. In addition, the Bulgarian Constitution 
contains elaborate provisions for the incorporation of Eastern 
Roumelia. 

It is perfectly clear that the Russian troops will remain 
until these arrangements are in good working order, be it 
sooner, be. it later; nor will they march out until .the 
Roumanian and Bulgarian citizens are fairly drilled, disci- 
plined, organised, and officered by Russian commanders, 
ready to form the advance guard when the time comes for 
another march towards Constantinople. 

It has been said that Russia has trouble3 of her own. Her 
financial condition is at the worst; conspiracy of the most 
dangerous kind is rife within her vast empire ; the Emperor 
and his son are at feud, and the plague is menacing her ; and 
all this, it is urged, is quite sufficient to relieve Europe from 
all alarm at her ultimate designs. 

The truth lies in exactly the opposite direction. She is 
never so formidable abroad as when she is endangered at 
home. Her case is exactly the converse of that of France. 
That country is, perhaps, never so happy or so prosperous 
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internally as when some disiister has thrown her on the develop- 
ment of her own illimitable resources, and temporarily 
suppressed the wish to extend herself abroad. 

The vast Empire of the North only exists, as a great 
empire, by extending herself. Com land she has, and forests, but 
no wealth of wine and oil, no ingenuity for manufactures, no ship- 
ping, no sea-board, and no harbours always open to export from 
even if she had ihem. She is bound, therefore, to extend herself 
as a condition of existence, and no change of dynasty, no 
disaffection can alter this ; but as bankruptcy did not stop the 
revolutionary armies of 1793 from overrunning Europe, it is 
by such spoils as the Turkish indemnity and her territorial 
acquisitions that she indemnifies herself. 

Naturally the question arises. How does this concern 
England? It is said, What has all this to do with us? 
The Russian hobgoblin has terrified us long enough ; what are 
we Jthe worse by her having extended her territory up to 
Constantinople ? She has withdrawn from the Indian frontier, 
apparently frightened at our demonstrations, and there is an 
end of it. Let us hear no more of Russia. 

No answer is possible to men who are not answered by 
events themselves. When, by the Declaration of Paris, we 
gave up the old Maritime Rights of England, was it not in 
compliance with the principles of the Armed Neutrality 
League first inaugurated by the Empress Catherine ? When 
the Danish Treaty of the 8ih May, 1852, was signed, was not 
full force allowed to the Protocol of Warsaw of 185 1, by which 
the ultimate right of succession to the Crown of Denmark was 
secured to the Emperor of Russia, as representative of the 
line of Gottorp ? 

But one of these events is a thing of the past ; the other a 
thing of the future. Why trouble ourselves about that which 
is done and ended, or about that which has not yet come to 
pass ? Are actual occurrences, then, to count as nothing ? It 
is painful at this moment to allude to the defiant April 
Circular of Lord Salisbury, to the movements of the fleet, to 
the six millions and the troops from India, to the spirit of 
enthusiasm evoked throughout the country, and to Lord 
Beaconsfield's trmmphant return — and to have as a result the 
complete surrender of European Turkey up to the gales of 
Constantinople, the withdrawal of the British fleet, and the 
mean and piteous protest of the Foreign Secretary. 

Having anticipated these things, we are not surprised at 
them ; but by their occurrence the ground is cut from under 
the feet of those who maintain that Russia has no ulterior 
designs. Even the Opposition, when censuring the occupation 
of Cyprus and the Convention of Turkey, have not done so 
on the grounds that there was no reason for precaution, but 
because the island is useless for defending the mainland of 
Asia, and because England is too weak to abide by her 
Convention. 

The Afghan War is another case in point. It was under- 
taken to turn away the public mind here from dwelling on the 
surrender of everything at BerHn. We have now been com- 
pelled, as we are told, to retire from Khost after General 
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Roberts's high-flown speech, while all who assisted us there 
have been ruined, to our lasting disgrace. And this is Lord 
Salisbury's own war, prepared while he was at the India Office, 
and carried on by the Cabinet of which he is one of the most 
influential members, on the pretext of resisting Russia in the 
East; while in Europe he is surrendering everything to her 
along the whole line, and while the pacification of Afghanistan 
continues in the manner described by Major-General Roberts 
as follows in his Kuram address i-— 

" GoTernmcdt must interfere politically, and prevent the ignorant from 
" being misled. Thus a Mocllah who failed to pay bis respecis when 
" called upon to do so, and who left bis home, has bad bis bouse burnt as 
*' a warning to others. 

Lord Salisbury's concealment of his despatches from the 
Ehglish nation and their publication by a foreign newspaper, 
and the contrast between his despatches to St. Petersburg and 
General Roberts's address to the tribes, are well worth con- 
sideration, if only to bring home to our minds the diflference 
between the England of our forefathers and the England of 
the present day» 



SIR BARTLE FRERE'S ZULU CRUSADfi. 

CHAPTER III.— THE BOUNDARY AWARD. 

THE most important matter in South Africa was the obliga*- 
tion which the English Government had contracted to 
do justice to the Zulus in the Boundary dispute, of which it 
remained the arbitrator, but to which it was now a party. 

On the 20th Tune, 1878, the Commissioners signed theit 
teport. On the 8th July Sir Henry Bulwer forwarded it to 
Sir Bartle Frete with a despatch, and on the i6th he sent copies 
of report and despatch to Sir Michael Hicks^Beach. The 
claims made by the Boers were based on an alleged cession 
by Panda in 1854, and on another by Cetewayo in 1861. 
The Boers produced documents asserting such cessiotis. That 
of 1854 pilrported to be signed by King Panda, but his sig^ 
hature was not witnessed, and there appeared no evidence 
that he meant to grant more than a sort of lease, ivhich would 
hot deprive him of the sovereignty over the land. Above all, 
there was ho evidence that his Great Council had concurred 
in any such cession. The evidence of the cession by CetewayO 
in 1 86 1 was more clear j but though several of the Indunas 
had partfcipated in laying down latidmatks (called beacons) 
along the alleged boundary, the Commissioners held that there 
tras no evidence of the concurrence of the Council. The 
Commissioners decided that the Zulus had made no cession 
whatever ; but they decided also that the Zulus had permitted 
the Boers to occupy and govern the Utrecht district so long 
that a right had been acquired to it by the Boers. 

But with regard to the territory alleged to be ceded in 1861 
the Commissioners declared : — 

t. That the Boers, though they had been allowed to feed 
Cattle there, had never been allowed to erect homesteads or 
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cultivate the land to any great extent, or to exercise any juris- 
diction there. 

3. That in 1861 the Zulu natives had protested against the 
encroachment to the Natal Government. 

3. That Mr. Pretorius (a former Transvaal President) had 
forgotten or misrepresented the contents of the reports of the 
Commissioners sent by the Boers to the Zulu King and people* 

4. That the Zulu laws and customs still prevailed there» 
The Commissioners therefore declared that dominion over 

this territory had never been lost by the Zulus, and must be 
held to remain theirs, and that the Blood River, from its 
'' junction with the Buffalo River to its main source in the 
'' Magidela Mountains, and from thence in a direct line to 
** the Round Hill between the main sources of the Pongolo 
'' River in the Drakensberg, forms a reasonable and distinct 
" line, easily marked out." — (** South African Correspon- 
" dence " [C. 2220]. p. 382.) 

This report was forwarded from Natal to Sir Bartle Frere 
at Cape Town on the 8th of July. On the nth of December 
his Award was delivered to the Zulu representatives at the 
Lower Tugela Drift. The reason of this delay will best be 
ascertained by inquiring how the intervening time was em^ 
ployed. 

On the $th of August Sir Bartle Frere indited a Minute 
on the Award, in which, while professing to adopt it, he went 
through the whole report in a most depreciatory manner. He 
could not gather from it any precise definition of the basis of 
the Zulu claims. The Commissioners replied that no claim 
was put in by the Boers that was not based on alleged cessions 
from the Zulus. 

Sir Bartle Frere alleged that the Commisioners rejected 
the documentary evidence of the Boers. The Commissioners 
replied that every document produced Was received and 
admitted as evidence, although in no instance had the law 
been complied with, of which the Boer farmers were well aware, 
that a document must be attested by seven disinterested wit- 
nesses. The documents were accepted as narratives made on 
the part of the Dutch, not as treaties between the Transvaal 
and the Zulu King and people. The so-called deed of cession 
of 1854 consisted of two documents;, the first, signed by 
King Panda, gave permission to four farmers to occupy certain 
land jointly with the Zulus, his subjects ; the second purported 
to define the locality. The Commissioners could not consider 
these, if they had been ever so regularly granted and witnessed, 
as a cession of sovereignty. 

The High Commissioner's Minute went on to suggest that 
perhaps it might be said that any agreement with a Kaffir 
Chief would be invalid btcauu it was written, and he expressed 
his opinion that too much stress had been laid on the incom^ 
pleteness of any cession not formally laid before the National 
Council and ratified by its rote. The following was the reply 
of the Commissioners : — 

" The Commissioners do not imply that a written agreement with a 
"<* Zulu Chief is invalidated by tlie fact of its being written^ but they do most 
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** distiiiCily state that, according to Zulu custoir, no cession of land is valid 
" unless made by the King in Council on behall of the nation." — (" South 
" African Correspondence *' [C. 2222], p. 40.) 

The Governor of the Cape goes on to enter upon the 
character of Cetewayo, and says of the position of the 
British — 

" Is it not one of armed truce, in which we must be ready either at 
** once to repel aggression or to risk insulting and persistent inroads, if 
*' not a desolating invasion, of territory to which the Zulus had clearly no 
** right of occupation hetetofore. What is the garrison nececsary to secure 
** Natal and the Transvaal against such contingencies? *' — [Ibid.^ p. 30.) 

He calls on the Lieutenant-Governor to ascertain what 
farms of the Boers will be left on the Zulu side of the 
Boundary, and to report on the cost and mode of compen- 
sating the owners. He adds that an inquiry ought now to be 
made into the Zulu claims on the north side of the Pongolo, 
•so that the whole Boundary dispute may be settled at once. 

On the 15th July he wrote to Sir FI. Bulwer, enforcing 
these views and complaining that the Zulus were taking the 
law into their own hands, and that the Boers were becoming 
exasperated at this and at the whole course of events. He 
said : — 

** I confess I can see no visible prospect of keeping the peace on a 
*' border so situated without the presence of a disciplined force sufficient to 
'* enforce obedience to your decisions on both sides the line, and to matn- 
■*• tain the boundary you may lay down." — {Ibid,^ p. 25.) 

In his reply, dated August 12th, Sir Henry Bulwer admits 
and regrets the great inconvenience and loss suffered by the 
subjects of the Transvaal who had been settled in the now 
deserted portion of the disputed territory. It is, he says, one 
•of the unhappy consequences of the dealings of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic in former years with the native popula- 
tions around it. The abstention of these settlers from anything 
that would force on a collision deserved the fullest recognition. 
But this recognition was not to be demanded from the 
Zulus, to whose just complaints the Transvaal had refused to 
listen. 



** With regard to the losses entailed upon those Transvaal subjects to 
" whose titles the decision may be adverse, I have already ventured to 
" bring under your notice their claim to reasonable compensation at the 
"** \LZXi<^% of their own Government,** — {Ibid.y p. 31.) 

In his next despatch, dated September 30th, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor gives his judgment on the obligation of the 
•Zulu King to consult his Great Council. 

" In so important a matter as the cession of any portion of the terri- 
** tory of the tribe, the power and will of the King are not, and never 
'** would, I believe, be considered sufficient. The will and voice of the 
" nation, as represented by its chief men, are held to be essential to such 
^' transactions. In internal matters the 'King has a large licence to do 
"** what he wills, and his will is, in a large degree, the law of the country. 
** But, in the important external relations of the tribe, the relations which 
"** affect the tribe as a tribe, the usage of the country requires that the 
** tribe should be consulted through its chief men. The despotism of 
" Chaka himself was limited by this necessity."— (/^/V/., p. 35.) 

After this it is impossible to deny that civilisation has not 
even commenced its work in Zululand. The Zulus will not 
^dmit that even their Sovereign, alone, has the right to give 
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up the national territory to a foreign Power. But when we 
recollect that up to the i6th April, 1856, we were in this 
matter as barbarous as the Zulus, we think Sir Bartle Frere is 
too hard upon them. It took Russia seventy-six years to 
civilise us into the Declaration of Paris. Our dealings with 
the Zulus have only existed for thirty-six years. 

Having professed to accept the Award, Sir Bartle Frere 
actually indited a second Minute, in which he endeavoured 
to weaken the Zulu title by the plea already quoted, of the 
sincerity with which the Boers held the belief that they were 
divinely commissioned to exterminate the Gentiles and possess 
their land. 

Had he waited a little for a Memoir by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone he might have made something more of his case by 
adopting his argument that the Boers had, in 1840, invaded 
Zululand and conquered it all. But this argument was easily 
shown by the Commissioners to be without validity. The 
conquest was momentary, the Boers did not occupy the 
country, and in putting forward their claim they had not 
referred to their conquest, but had relied solely on the alleged 
cession by the Zulus, which, of course, involved their 
acceptance of the previous Zulu title. 

In this second Minute Sir Bartle Frere insists again on at 
once settling the Boundary dispute beyond the Pongolo. He 
further proposes a way of nullifying the Award while professing 
to carry it out. He writes ; — 

" A considerable portion of the area to be made over to the Zulus has 
** been, de fa£k\ since the annexation, brought under the British flag, and 
*' the people who have been residing on it, and who have not been 
^* expelled by the Zulus, have been for some months Biitish subjects. 

'* They cannot, whether few or many, I think, be made over to the 
* * present ruler of Zululand without exacting from him satisfactory security 
" that he will rule the district so made over to him, in accordance with 
** the pledges given to his people and to the British Government at his 
" coronation." — (/iW</., p. 50.) 

Sir Henry Bulwer had, all along, insisted that, having kept 
back the Zulus from righting themselves, by holding out hopes 
that we would do them justice, we were bound to take 
no advantage from the change of circumstances which 
made us at once an arbiter and a party in the cause. The 
security demanded was subjection to the advice of a British 
Resident. With Dutch Boers to occupy the land and a 
British Resident to govern it, both property and sovereignty 
would soon depart from the Zulus. Security for good govern- 
ment given to one State by another is only annexation in 
disguise. 

The last despatch of Sir Henry Bulwer on this subject is 
dated the 30th September, and contains the following : — 

"The annexation of the Transvaal has altered, and altered very con- 
" siderably, our position towards the native races living to the north of 
•* Natal. . . . The natives have not been slow to discriminate between 
*' the two nationalities, and to mark the difference in many essen iai 
'* respects between the one Government and tht'other, and the conclu- 
** stons drawn by them have, it may be said, been altogether in favour of 
'* the English, whose general treatment of them has been milder, more 
** conciliatory, and more just. The greater power of the English Govern- 
'* ment, loo, has been recognised, a greater prestige has been attached to 
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<* its name. A {;preater regard, respect, and sympathy for it have circa- 
'* lated, and in this way it has long since come to be looked up to by all 
*' the Kaffir tribes inhabiting the countries beyond our border, and as far 
" as the Zai^besi, as the paramount European Power in the country, and 
*' as a paternal friendly Government to be honoured and conciliated.** — 

(/^/^.p. 35) 

It was quite clear that so long as Sir Henry Bulwer was 
manager he would not break up this paternal, friendly, para- 
mount British Government for the sake of a war with the 
Zulus. So Sir Bartle Frere left Cape Town for Pietermaritz- 
burg, and sat upon Sir Henry Bulwer. In this undertaking he 
met with a most fortunate assistance from an outrage by a Zulu 
Chie^, which shall be related next week* 

DiPLOMATICUS. 



HALLECK'S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

A New Edition, revised with notes and cases, by Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

GENERAL HALLECK is the belligerent's friend. He worked 
industriously, wrote clearly, decided plainly such things as 
he did decide, and faced boldly all the inferences.- He is not a 
great authority like Grotius or Vattel, Puffendorff, Kent, Wheaton, 
or Lord Stowell ; on the other hand he is not a mere partisan like 
Hiibner, Kliiber, or Hautefeuille ; and on the nicer points he 
rarely dares to reason the matter out or to give a plain conclusion, 
so that his work can never take a place as one of the great original 
lights of International Law. Thus, for instance, in regard to the 
great and capital question whether it is lawful to make war without 
a solemn declaration of war, he first says that '^ the practice of a 
** formal declaration to the enemy has fallen into entire disuse'* 
(which is not true), and then tells us that " there is nothing in 
*' international jurisprudence as now practised to render such 
•* declaration obligatory." The point whether the *' international 
'^ jurisprudence as now practised ** is practised rightly or wrongly 
be runs away from ; yet it is the only point he had to treat. He 
admits moreover that '' some manifesto, declaration, or publication 
'' seems necessary,*' but tells us not what kind of manifesto, or 
whether, besides seeming, it is necessary, Again, with regard to 
breach of blockade and the question as to how long the ship which 
has broken a blockade remains capturable, he merely quotes Duer*s 
opinion, gives not so much as a word to the famous decisions of 
Lord Stowell, and leaves us as usual to find our own way to our 
own conclusion. In regard to the Declaration of Paris he is 
equally unsatisfactory, besides which he gives an account of the 
notification issued by the English and French Governments at the 
beginning of the war with Russia (and which led to the Declara- 
tion) historically inaccurate and misleading. 

Sir Sherston Baker takes much the same view as General 
Halleck of the right method of treating International Law. He 
cites instances and cases and there leaves us. In this he has 
shown hinn self industrious enough ; but in International Law what 
we want are not instances of practice which are for the most part 
lawless, but principles of law to be applied to practice in order to 
render it lawful. This work fails us here, yet it has a considerable 
value if used as a collection of notes to other works of higher 
purpose. 
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PETITION 
FOR A PERMANENT FOREIGN AND COLONIAL REtATIONS 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britcnn and Ireland in Parlia^ 

ment aesemhled. 

The Petition of the Undersigned* 

Showeth, 

That the co-existence of two aggressive wars, one in Afghanistan 
and another at the Cape of Good Hope, both professedly undertaken 
from a fear of danger which events have shown to be groundless ; accom- 
panied as it is by rumours of a third war on the Eastern confines of 
India, calls for the most grave and seai'ching inquiry on the part of 
your Honourable House, whose duty it is to guard the honour of the 
<;ountry from the crime of aggression on foreign States, especially on 
those which are weak ; and to protect the people from the onerous taxa- 
tion which is the invariable consequence of such aggression. 

That the Afghan Invasion was avowedly carried on by direct orders 
from the Government at home, in furtherance of a policy which was 
attempted forty years ago, and which was afterwards abandoned because 
it was imiversally considered as unjust to the Afghans and dangerous to 
our tenure of British India. 

That the present war with the Zulu king and people, on the contrary, 
has been undertaken by the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, in 
disregard of the continued remonstrances of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Natal (1) (the Colony bordering on Zujuland), and in defiance of the 
repeated instructions of the Colonial Secretary at home. (2) 

Your Petitioners beg to call the attention of your Honourable House to 
the following circumstances : 

That on the 21st of August last, the Colonial Secretary received from 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal a copy of the Report of the Boundary 
Commissioners, and a copy of his own despatch to the Cape Governor, 
approving that Report, and the Award it contained, which was favour- 
able to the Zulus, so that the Colonial Secretary had every reason to 
believe that there was no danger of war. (3) 

That the Cape Governor, Sir Bartle Frere, set himself in every way to 
depreciate the Report of the Commissioners, (4) and that he even went so 
far as to express his opinion in a Minute, that the Boers had a better 
right than the Zulus to the territory, because they sincerely believed that 
they had a Divine authority "to exterminate the Gentiles, ^id take 
their land in possession." (5) 

That Sir Bartle Frere appears very early to have determined upon the 
course he finally adopted ; namely, to nuHiry the Award while professing 
to adopt it, and to accompany its annoxmcement by demanding of 
Oetewayo, the Zulu king : (6) 

• This petition is in conrse of signatnre among the Foreign Affairs Oonnnittees. 

BEFERENGES TO THE BliXJE BOOKS. 
No. 1 is [G 2220], No. 2 [G 2222], No. 3 [G 2242]. 

1) No. 3, p. 87 ; No. 1, pp. 889, 391, 395, 399, 408 ; Noi 2 pp. 31, 34-7, 169, 186-9, 22B 

2) No. 1, pp. 273, 320 ; No. 2, i^ 21, lUr 197-8 ; No. 8^ p. 30. 
No. t,HJ.870^ta894. 
No. 2; pp. S4y 26 to 30^ 42, 44, «3. 

<5). No. 2. p. 45v 

<6} No. 2, pp. 28 to 30. 
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1. That he should obsenre the promises he made at his coronation to 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone. 

2. That he should give up his militaiy system and allow liberty of 
marriage to his soldiers. 

3. That he should receive a British Besident and accept his decisions. . 

4. That he should deliver up the three sous and the brother of 
the Border Chief, Sirayo, who had violated British territory in July last, 
and should pay a fine of four hundred head of cattle. (7) 

That all these demands were to be complied with in thirty days under 
pain of invasion. (8) 

That Sir Bartle Frere managed so that the Colonial Secretary did not 
receive notice of his intention to nullify the Award till the 19th of 
December, 1878, (9) while the voluminous documents refen-ed to in that 
notice did not arrive till the 2nd of January, 1879 ; (10) and that only on 
that day was the Colonial Secretary made aware of the terms 'to be 
demanded of Cetewayo, and which threatened the invasion, as it after- 
wards took place, on the 11th of January. (11) 

That it appears to your Petitioners that Sir Bartle Frere engaged in 
this unjust and unnecessary war (against which the Colonial Secretary 
had repeatedly warned him) without sufficient military resources, pre- 
ferring to risk disaster (which has actually ensued) rather than the arrest 
of his warlike scheme by the Colonial Seci'etary. 

That the Colonial Secretary has not recalled Sir Bartle Frere for this 
deceit and disobedience. 

That a war thus made, not in self defence, to the peril of an important 
Colony, and in which the whole spare force of the nation is engaged, by 
the act of a disobedient and lawless subordinate, is not only a source of 
danger in itself, but is evidence either that the Minister at the head 
of the Qovemment is a man of inconceivable weakness of character, or 
that he has entered on a Colonial policy which he has not confided to the 
Colonial Secretary or to Parliament. 

That it appears to your Petitioners that the invasion of Afghanistan 
was determined on and carried into elEect without due deliberation or 
full approval from the Indian Council in England, 'Her Majesty's Privy 
Council, or the Council of the Viceroy in India, and that this war and 
that at the Cape have been urged on by certain servants of Her Majesty 
on their own responsibiHty. 

Tour Petitioners, therefore, pray that you wiU appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire how and by whom the Colonial Secretary has been 
induced to condone the deceit and disobedience of Sir Bartle Frere by 
not recalling him from a post where his presence is dangerous and 
disgraceful to the country. 

And your Petitioners further pray that this Committee may be con- 
tinued &om Session to Session as a Committee on Foreign and Colonial 
Eelations, and may bQ authorised to inquire into all transactions with the 
Colonies or with Foreign Countries and to report from time to time on 
any measures that it may deem desirable to prevent unjust and illegal 
wars. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 



(7) No. 2, pp. 92 to 95. 

(8) No. 2, p. 209. 

(9) No. 2, p. 23. 

(10) No. 2. p. 23 Note. 

(11) No. 2, pp. 23 Note, 95, 209. 
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MINISTERIAL SECRESY AND NATIONAL 

CALAMITY. 

THE commencement of this week brought us intelligence 
from India, from the Cape, and from Central Asia. 
Any part of it ought to cause the gravest reflection, but 
combined together it is matter for great alarm. We were told 
first from Calcutta, in a communication dated the 23rd 
March, that — 

" The Indian Press continue to discuss the financial statement, and all 
*' classes, both European and native, show singalar unanimity in coni 
" demning it, all sides desciibing it as the most melancholy, the most 
" disheartening, and the most unstatesmanlike ever issued by the Govern- 
" ment," 

From Afghanistan we are told that we are in a serious 
dilemma. General Roberts's retirement from Khost after his 
Glencoe massacre operations there has encouraged many of 
the tribes to feel confidence in themselves and to doubt our 
power ; and it is said that it would be very inconvenient if, 
while General Roberts is entangled in difficult ground between 
Peiwar and Shutar Gardan, a serious attack were made on his 
communications. It was added that it may well be carefully 
considered whether previous to an advance on Cabul it 
would not be well to take effective steps to prevent disturb- 
ance in the rear. But there are fiery advocates for an advance 
on Cabul, and yet one always fails, it is said, to obtain a satis-* 
factory answer to the question, " What will you do when you 
" get there ? " Either to act with Yakoob Khan or to replace 
him with another nominee of our own selection would mean 
an amount of active interference in the domestic concerns of 
the Afghans which would be a grievous drain on the resources 
of India. 

It appears, then, that, exactly as we ourselves said from the 
first, we are in a trap. If we withdraw, the tribes will rise in 
our rear; if we advance, and succeed in advancing, it will 
only be in order to set the whole country against us, and 
ultimately to withdraw, in either case establishing a drain on 
the resources of India, where the financial statement is already 
the most melancholy, the most disheartening, ani the most 
unstatesmanlike that has ever appeared. In addition to this, 
we are, it seems, about to have a new Burmese War upon us. 

The rumoured Russian advance on Merv must also be 
taken into account. When interpellated on the subject the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not venture to deny it, but 
merely gave the stereotyped reply that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment had no information. Some years ago very strong 
remonstrances were addressed from the British Foreign Office 
to St. Petersburg as to what would follow if such an advance 
took place; but the recent correspondence between Lord 
Salisbury and Prince Gortchakow, and the subsequent events 
in Bulgaria and Roumelia, plainly show that the rdU of the 
two Powers concerned is for Russia to act when, where, and 
how she pleases, and for the British Minister to expostulate 
first and assent afterwards, as Lord Granville did in 1871, and 
as Lord Salisbury does now. 
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We have no intention of entering into the question whether 
there is a secret understanding between the Cabinet of Queen 
Victoria and that of the Czar, still less of examining whether 
the suitable time has come for the advance of a Russian army 
on the road to Herat as we are advancing to Cabul. One 
thing is certain — whether we enter Cabul or not, we cannot 
permanently remain there ; and it requires little political fore- 
sight to perceive that, as we withdraw step by step, so the 
divinely-missioned army from the North will advance — not for 
a moment with the idea of acquiring territory — for any such 
object the Emperor Alexander has always disavowed, as he 
did at the beginning of the Turkish war — but solely with a 
view of civilising the Afghans and protecting them from foreign 
invasion. When the opportune time has come for that same 
army to enter British India, when financial difficulty and 
crushing taxation shall have brought about insurrection against 
her Majesty the Empress, then of course the troops of the 
Czar will be ready to act as the welcome allies and protectors 
to defend the rule of his Imperial sister. 

As everyone is reading and discussing the news from the 
Cape, it is not necessary to say much on that subject. Every- 
one has by this time made up his mind and spoken his opinion 
as to Lord Chelmsford's last despatch and that of the Colonial 
Secretary to Sir Bartle Fiere. It is enough to remark that 
such disclosures as are contained in those despatches are un* 
exampled in our history, or indeed in the history of any 
nation which has not far gone in its decline and is not distantly 
removed from its fall. For it is not by disasters that a nation 
falls, but by a loss of national character ; and what the national 
character of England is now must be judged by her govern- 
mental system, not by the desperate courage of men fighting 
for their lives as at Rorke's Drift, or by other instances c3 
valour, amounting often to heroism, in regions where the 
British soldier and sailor, officer and man, has always proved 
himself true metal. 

National character is not to be rated by the bravery of 
officers and men r it is to be estimated by the use which 
the nation makes of that bravery. To permit the needless 
sacrifice of brave men's lives indicates baseness in the nation 
which sends them forth, or which permits a knot of Cabinet 
Ministers or a single Minister to squander them ; and the 
greatest national baseness of all is for a nation to allow them 
to be degraded to the condition of brave brigands or brave 
pirates, going foith to death cheerfully, but fighting and dying 
in obedience to unlawful orders and losing their lives in an 
unjust cause. The country mourns for its sons who fell at 
Isandula^ but it is bitter to think that according to the method 
by which England is administered, catastrophes like these 
impend over our best and bravest, and that by the caprice of 
a Governor or a Viceroy, a secretary, or even a clerk, without 
due deliberat'on, without recorded consultation, without legal 
formalities, and without the assent of the nation, the blood of 
Englishmen may be poured out like water, and no one be 
responsible. 

For responsibility is now a name, and a name alone. When 
the disasters in the Crimea came we thought to remedy them 
by appointing a Secretary of War. When the Indian Mutiny 
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assailed us we resorted to the usual quack cure, a new Secre- 
tary, and we gave up the affairs of India to that official. No one 
thought then, as no one thinks now, that the real relief would 
be to reinstitute supervision over these secretaries, and to 
render it absolutely impossible that any one man in this 
country should have the power of involving us in calamity of 
his own will. 

Now it is permitted that the great offices of State should 
be periodically shuffled and reshuffled, like a pack of marked 
cards. Has the Indian Secretary involved us in an Afghan 
War ? It is but sending him to the Foreign Office, and no . 
one is to blame, because his successor is, of course, not 
responsible. Lord Cranborne is not to be attacked because 
Lord Salisbury laid the train of an Afghan War ; and Lord 
Salisbury's own duties in interviewing Count Schouvaloff and 
corresponding with Prince Gortchakow take up so much of 
his time, that it would be unfair and unjust to accuse him for 
what he did when he held his former place. So with Sir 
M. H. Beach, who certainly did not appoint Sir Bartle Frere ; 
and so, if the Zulu War be ill-conducted, the blame does 
not rest with the present Secretary in care of that depart- 
ment. 

Thus all inquiry can be stifled by the answer, " I am not 
'' responsible for the acts of my predecessor. I did not in- 
^' augurate the measures complained of. My duty has only 
been to carry them out as successfully as possible." 

There is no department of the State in which this evil is 
not felt, as our correspondent *'Diplomaticus" recently showed, 
Nothing is now to be done but to express opinions^ a war onoe 
bcRun must be carried on, right or wrong. If the author of 
the war has broken the law as well as the peace, he is not to 
be punished, because he is gone to another office and is no 
longer responsible. Either of the Houses of Parliament might 
express an adverse opinion, but if the House of Lords did so 
the Commons might contradict it, and if they did not, 
they would be dissolved, as was the House of Commons which 
objected to the bombardment of Canton. If the dissolution 
ended in the turning out of the Ministry, that would only 
mean that the war was 10 be carried on by the other side. 
There is in modern times no precedent for the reversal of a 
foreign policy accompanying the turning out a Ministry. 

It can now no longer be said, " Things go on very well as they 
'* are ; they will last our time — there is no need of a change.'' 
We must change them or we must fall, not^to rise again. Our 
financial system has proved hollow and rotten ; our expendi- 
ture is increasing; our income is diminishing and cannot 
balance the expenditure ; we cannot even think of additional 
taxation, but must go to the old reckless method of borrowing ; 
our trade is falling off hour by hour, while the outlook on our 
customers in foreign markets is dismal indeed, and can OBly be 
exceeded in gloom by the examination of our internal distress 
at home. 

Disaffection in India is spreading. Every mail tells us that 
distress among the native population is tending to increase it ; 
from all quarters, turn where we will, it is the same story : 
power placed in irresponsible hands, and its unchecked 
exercise, bringing about disaster. 
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The only possible solution is to restore supervision over 
those in power at home. The choice is before the nation, to 
choose whether the present condition of Ministerial immunity 
should continue \ one faction succeeding the other in place and 
office, and continuing in the same course as their predecessors, 
no one being held liable for the advice he has given or the 
ruin he has brought, or, in the most extreme case, only some 
subordinate (»fficial being dismissed \ or, on the other hand, 
the old method of a Standing Council being reinaugurated, 
independent of the influence of Party politics. That which is 
most necessary is that the system of directing events by private 
letters should cease, and that a record should be kept of the 
advice given by each Councillor, with a permanent Parlia- 
mentary Committee to supervise, as in the United States. 

At this moment, as all is disaster so all is secresy, and the 
prayer of the nation should be that, if it is to perish, like Ajax 
it should at least perish in the light. 

SIR BARTLE FRERE'S ZULU CRUSADE. 

CHAPTER IV.— THE ULTIMATUM. 
Showing hew the High Commissioner overreached the Colonidl 
Secretary^ and why the Colonial Secretary did not recall the 
High Commissioner. 

THE Award of the Boundary Commissioners was an act 
of rare virtue. It reversed established facts because 
they were unjust. Had it been immediately put in force, itwould 
have been the basis of a better order of things. But in speak- 
ing of a better order, we must admit that the thirty-six years 
of peace that had followed the Treaty of 1843 was not a bad 
order of things. Sir Bartle Frere, by his Royal Commission 
of appointment, was ^'to do all such matters and things as could 
** and might lawfully be done by him for promoting as far as 
'* might be possible the good order, civilisation, and moral and 
" religious instruction of the tribes aforesaid, and, with that view, 
" for placing them under some settled form of government'* 
([C. — 2242], p. 50). But he had predetermined that this good 
order and settled form of government was not to be had under 
Cetewayo. He therefore determined to make out that his 
own views embodied a treaty right of the British Governments 
Then he would send an ultimatum which Cetewayo could not 
accept, and war would be logically inevitable. 

When Panda died, Cetewayo was in difficulty about his 
succession and was glad to get the sanction of the Natal 
Government, which sent Sir Theophilus Shepstone to crown 
him, who, as the condition of this support, demanded and 
received four promises t — 

1. That indiscriminate bloodshed should cease. 

2. That no Zulu should be condemned without trial and 

an appeal to Cetewayo. 
j. That capital punishment should be inflicted only after 
the consent of the King and an opportunity of 
appeal to him. 
4. That minor crimes should be punished only by loss of 
property. 
That Cetewayo violated these promises is undeniable, but 
ihat the Natal Government would have been right in attempt- 
ing to enforce them cannot reasonably be affirmed^ The 
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Natal policy was to receive all Zulus who preferred British 
law to Cetewayo's arbitrary government. Time and the cif* 
cumstances that were going on would one day work a change ; 
but to bring fire and sword on the Zulus because they did not 
rebel against Cetewayo could not " lawfully and discreetly be 
*' done " by the British High Commissioner. He was not 
acknowledged as Sovereign Pontiff either in England or in 
Zululand, and had no civil right to interfere in the internal 
government of a foreign State. 

But fortune favours the bold, and Sir Bartle Frere is no 
exception to the rule. In the very nick of time a Border Chief 
committed an outrage upon British territory, and thus conferred 
upon the British Commissioner the right to take such measures 
as were lawful and discreet in self-defence* To these he 
added indiscreet and unlawful measures, which have brought 
the Colony into danger. 

On the 25th of July, 1878, two wives of Sirayo, a Border 
Chief and an Induna of the King, fled, each with a young 
man, into British territory. A brother of Sirayo and three of 
his sons crossed the frontier, seized the women, who were not 
together, and so soon as they had crossed the Buffalo River, 
put them to death. 

In considering this outrage, it must be recollected that 
Sirayo lived very near the frontier, that the conduct of the 
women would according to Zulu custom have met with capital 
punishment, that search was made without delay^ so that the 
offence against British territory was not premeditated^ and that 
no British subject was injured. 

It appears that Cetewayo had nothing to do with this 
outrage. He lived too far inland to be aware of it till after- 
wards. It must also be recollected that some time before a 
British subject had been murdered in Zululand. Cetewayo 
gave up the murderer to the Natal Government, which sent 
him back. The explanation of this is obvious. Under the 
Law of Nations, this murderer not being a British subject, 
and not having committed any crime in British territory, the 
British Government had no jurisdiction over him. But Cete- 
wayo would interpret this as mere indifference, unless it were 
explained to him, which it probably was not. When, there* 
fore. Sir Henry Bulwer demanded that the perpetrators of this 
raid upon British territory should be given up to be punished 
according to the laws of Natal, Cetewayo offered to pay a fine 
of jQ^o for what he described as a boyish indiscretion of 
Sirayo's sons. There is evidence to show that he might have 
been brought to comply with this demand if it had been per- 
sisted in, according to the Bulwer formula, as a separate 
matter ; but when it was lumped in with other demands fatal 
to his independence, it was not likely that he would quarrel at 
the same time with his Border Chiefs and with the British 
GovernmenU 

The Justice of the Peace who reported the outrage to the 
Magistrate at Newcastle, remarked : — 

** If some strong measures are not taken to prevent a repetition of suck 
'* acts, human life will no longer be safe on this border. It would be quite 
" as easy for Sirayo's tribe to act in a similar way to any white family 
** resident on this frontier. Their tribe is the bane of this part of the 
** Coiony. Their constant threats and insolence must soon lead to a 
" collision with the inhabitants of this ward." — (South African Corre- 
•' spondence tC — 2220], \\ 195 ) 
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What was required was that this border tribe should be 
kept in order. If Cetewayo could not do this it was com- 
petent for the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal to take " strong 
** measures " for this purpose. Sir Henry Bulwer would 
probably have done this, but Sir Bartle Frere took strong 
measures of a different sort, with results not favourable to the 
safety of human life. 

By the end of October the grounds for the campaign had 
been determined on. But, for a war, troops are wanted, and 
for a Colonial Governor, the approbation of the Colonial 
Secretary has to be got — before the war if he can, afterwards 
if he must. On the loth of September Sir Barde Frere wrote 
to Sir Michael Hicks Beach to ask for two more battalions, 
which he thought ''might avert or arrest a tedious and 
'' expensive war, and greatly conduce to the peaceful settle- 
'**ment of the Transvaal." — ([C. — 2220], p. 233.) 

On the 14th of September he wrote again, conveying the 
•opinion identical with his own of Lord Chelmsford. But Sir 
Michael replied saying, 17 th of October : — 

" All the information that has hitherto reached them (Her Majesty's 
*' Ministers) with respect to the position of aflairs in Zulaland appears to 
** them to justify a cnnfident hope that by the exercise of prudence, and 
'" by meeting the Zulus in a spirit of forbearance and reasonable com- 
" promise, it will be possible to avert the very serious evil of a war with 
•• Cttewayo>"— (/iJ/V/., p. 273.) 

On the 26th of September Sir Barde Frere arrived at 
Pietermaritzburg, and on the 30th he wrote to London to 
announce his arrival, filling a despatch of four pages with 
reports and gossip tending to show how dangerous was 
Cetewayo ; asserting, not for the first time, the existence of a 
general combination to drive back the white man, and renew- 
ing his request for reinforcements. One passage clearly shows 
his intention to obtain a war. He says that if the Sirayo 
•outrage is not apologised and atoned for, " it will be necessary 
^' to send to the Zulu King an ultimatum, which must put an 
*** end to pacific relations with our neighbours " — that is to 
say, an ultimatum which is sure not to be accepted. 

On the 6th October he writes again in the same sense, and on 
the 2 1 St November an answer is despatched to him. The Colo- 
nial Secretary regrets that the Governor sees so little prospect 
of a favourable change, but sees no circumstances reported as 
tending to open rupture which do not appear to be capable of 
peaceful solution. Among these circumstances he specially 
•counts the Sirayo raid, for which, he says, Cetewayo has 
expressed regret, and hopes that if the boundary dispute 
proves capable of adjustment at an early date there is a 
possibility of a great improvement in the attitude of the Zulus. 

But Sir Bartle Frere had determined not to adjust the 
Boundary dispute. Here we come to the very marrow of the 
case as between the High Commissioner at the Cape and the 
Colonial Secretary in Downing Street. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach had, on the 21st August, received from Sir Henry 
Bulwer the Report of the Boundary Commissioners and a 
copy of his own despatch to Sir Bartle Frere approving it. 
The Colonial Secretary naturally conceived the best hopes of 
a peaceful issue. Under this impression he writes to the 
High Commissioner ; but from some intiuence or other his 
action is no longer in accordance with his hopes. He 
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announces, 21st November", that on a full view of the circum- 
stances reported, and influenced by Lord Chelmsford*s rcpre^ 
sentations, Her Majesty's Government have felt themselves 
justified in sending reinforcements ; but he adds : — 

" It is my duty to impress upon yon that in supplying these reinforce^ 
*' ments it is the desire of Her Majesty^s Government not to furnish means 
*' of invasion and conquest, but to afford suck protection as may be 
" necessary at this juncture to the lives and property of the Colonists. '^— > 
{Ibid,, p. 320.) 

On the 5th November Sir Bartle Frere wrote again that 
there would be no hope of peace through " deferring a settle* 
" ment with the Zulus." On the i&th December Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach again replied^ cautioning him not to use the 
reinforcements for aggressive purposes. Onthe 19th December 
he received from Sir B. Frere a despatch dated i6th November, 
purporting to enclose seventy^ight pages, being his own two 
Minutes, Sir T. Shepstone's Memoir,, and other papers on the 
Report of the Boundary Commission. Biat we are informed 
by a note ( [C. — 2222], p. 23) that the enclosures to this 
despatch did not arrive until the 2nd January. Up to that 
date the Colonial Secretary was ignorant of Sir Bartle Frere's 
intention to set aside the award of the Boundary Commis- 
sioners. It was not till seven weeks after his arrival in Natal 
— that is, not till he had subdued the opposition of Sir Henry 
Bulwer — that he wrote home to announce that he was sending 
a statement of his intended proceedings, and this statement 
did not arrive till a fortnight after the despatch. 

The ultimatum demanded of Cetewayo — 

1. That he should observe the promises made to SirTheo- 

philus Shepstone. 

2. That he should put down his military system, and 

permit freedom of marriage to all his subjects. 

3. That he should accept a British Resident, and follow 

his advice. 

4. That he should deliver up the three Sons and the 

Brother of Sirayo, and pay a fine of 50Q head of 
cattle. 

The Award was given in such a form that the Boers occu- 
pying the Zulu territory were allowed to remain under the 
protection of the British Resident, and the Zulu King was 
to promise to refer any claim he might make of the land 
north of the Pongolo to the British Government. All thia 
was to be conceded in thirty days under penalty of war. 
The ultimatum was delivered on the nth December, x87&. 
On the nth January, 1879, the British forces crossed inta 
Zululand, and Sir Bartle Frere announced the fact in a pro^ 
clamation which declared — 

**The British Government has no quarrel with TiiBt 

" Zulu people." 

The Zulus gave to this assertion exactly the credit that it 
merited, and to the British people a lesson which they will da 
well to try to understand. 

The ultimatum and the final award were sent in the name 
of the High Commissioner, but were signed by Sir Henry 
Bulwer, of whom we take leave with regret, since he has taken 
leave of his own sense of what was just and expedient. He 
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could have kept Cetewayo in the ways of peace, but Sir Bartle 
Frere was beyond his power. 

On the 23rd January, 1879, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
acknowledged the High Commissioner's despatches giving an 
account of the terms he was about to propose to Cetewayo. 
Listen to his just but feeble complaint j — 

" There are, in addition to these documents, many others which are 
** very voluminous, but the perusal of which is necessary to a complete 
" understandinf; of your position, and of the conclusion at which you have 
" arrived. It has, of course, been impossible for Her Majesty's Govern- 
'* ment as yet to examine the whole of the case as it is now placed before 
" them ; but I may observe that the communications which had pre- 
« viously been received from you had not entirely prepared them for the 
'* course which you have deemed it necessary to take." — ([€.—2222], 
p. 198.) 

These other " voluminous documents *' are those which 
had been purposely held back. The insulted Minister con- 
tinues : — 

" In order to afford protection to the lives and property of the 
'< colonists, the reinforcements asked for were supplied, and in informing 
" you of the decision of Her Majesty's Government I took the oppor- 
" tunity of impressing upon you the importance of using every effort to 
" avoid war. But the terms which you have dictated to the Zulu King, 
** however necessary to relieve the colony in future from an impending; 
** and increasing danger, are evidently such as he may not improbably 
** refuse, even at the risk of war ; and I regret that the necessity for 
'* immediate action should have appeared to you so imperative as to 
" preclude you from incurring the delay which would have been involved 
" in consulting Her Majesty's Government upon a subject of so much 
** importance as the terms which Cetewayo wouLi be required to accept 
" before these terms were actually presented to the Zulu King.'' 

If Sir Michael Beach had had time to master the " volu- 
*' minous documents," he would have seen that it was not that 
delay was involved in consulting her Majesty's Government. 
Sir Bartle Frere delayed communicating his intentions because 
he saw that they were not consonant with the wishes of the 
Colonial Secretary. 

That Sir H. Bulwer should give way to bis superior officer 
is comprehensible ; that Sir M. H. Beach should give way to 
an inferior who has over-reached him is not comprehensible. 
But we can understand that the Colonial Secretary is giving 
way to the Prime Minister, and that it was his influence that 
caused the refusal of reinforcements to be revoked. The 
Afghan War and the Zulu War run upon similar lines. But if 
Lord Beaconsfield could be played off by Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
Bartle Frere would be wanted at home to help Lord Beacons^ 
field to play off not only Sir M. H. Beach, but Lord Cranbrook 
and Sir Stafford Northcote. The key which will open the 
African mystery will open the Asian mystery and the European 
mystery. It is to be found in the words of the great Mystery 
Man, spoken on the 3rd February, 1857 : "I cannot resist the 
*< conviction that what has taken place in China (South Africa) 
** has not been in consequence of the alleged pretext, but is, 
*< in fact, in consequence of instructions received from home 
*< some considerable time ago." Diplomaticus. 
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THE JOINT OCCUPATION. 

IT hardly seems possible that her Majesty's Ministers can con- 
template sending a British force to take part in an occu- 
pation of Eastern Roumelia after the departure of the Russian 
troops. Nevertheless the idea has so often been put forward of 
late that it calls for some remark — the rather because no specific 
question has been asked on the subject in Parliament, and 
therefore no opportunity has been afforded to the Foreign 
Secretary of formally and officially contradicting the rumour 
that there is any such design. 

It is true that it is the hahit of Governments in England 
to commit the country to a course of action without giving it 
through its representatives any information as to the under- 
takings in which it is to be involved, and the nation consents 
to a method of procedure bearing the closest analogy to that 
of the Directors of the Glasgow Bank with their unhappy share- 
holders. It is now accepted as an axiom in public affairs that 
a Secretary of State by a private letter, or even that a sub- 
ordinate official of his own will, may involve the country in 
war, with all its expenditure and all its calamities, and that 
there shall be no after-reckoning. As there is no record of 
deliberation or advice given beforehand, so afterwards a vote 
of the Ministers' temporary majority, staunch in their action as 
a well-hunted, well-whipped pack of hounds, secures impunity, 
and encourages them to treat even disapproval with the 
utmost conteippt, because though the law can still reach 
the malversation of private men, for public offenders "the 
" days of impeachment are gone by." 

Parliaments, however, are not immortal, and the present 
one is fast reaching the end of its allotted term of life. Even 
Lord Salisbury, who is something akin to a certain judge who 
neither feared nor regarded, may have moments when the 
chances of a general election have the same effect on him as 
the cry of the importunate widow had on the functionary 
alluded to. In a few months the candidates who come to 
boroughs and counties pledged to support Lord Beaconsfield 
in everything may have some difficulty in securing their 
return by propounding in their addresses that the Salisbury 
Circular of a year ago was a folly properly corrected by the 
seciet agreement of May ; that the Berlin capitulation was 
really peace with honour ; that the Afghan invasion has thrown 
the greatest lustre on the reign of the Empress of India ; 
that the Zulu War was an heroic enterprise, justly, wisely, and 
carefully undertaken, and triumphantly carried on ; and that 
the High Commissioner is the very best and far-sighted 
administrator this or any other nation ever had. With ques- 
tions like these before the electors, it would scarcely be 
judicious to add another to them, such as the sending out an 
occupying force to Eastern Roumelia. 

Yet the newspapers and telegrams are full of the project. 
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Not a day passes without our reading some new modification 
of it. The last one seems to be that France has determined 
not to contribute any contingent. Whether Germany will or 
will not do so appears not as yet to have transpired. 

The memories of the present day are short, and people 
may have forgotten that some years ago there was a joint 
occupation by France and England in America. On that 
occasion, as far as this country was concerned, it was speedily 
brought to an end by the British commander withdrawing of 
his own authority his force of marines from the pestilential 
coast of Mexico ; and the result of the French occupation was 
the death of the unhappy Maximilian, the bringing of General 
Bazaine prominently into leadership, and the first of the 
reverses which ultimately shattered the prestige and brought 
about the fall of Louis Napoleon. 

The precedent is not alluring, the omen is not a good one ; 
but, evil as the results would have been if we had defied the 
United States by continuing our interference, the consequences 
in which we shall be involved if we engage in this new plan 
will be graver still. 

The proposal, as yet unofficially published and coming only 
by rumours and telegrams, seems to amount to this. 

The new Bulgarian State has determined to incorporate 
Eastern Roumelia into itself. The Porte appears to take its 
stand on the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, and to be deter- 
mined to resist this measure, which is tantamount to bringing 
its most malignant enemies up to the very gates of Constanti- 
nople. The Cabinet of St. Petersburg is neither anxious to 
commence a new war with the Ottoman Empire — ^at present — 
nor to have a Bulgar-Turkish war — at present — nor until the 
Bulgarian army is fully dril'ed, equipped, and able to take the 
field. Nor are that same Cabinet, under the circumstances of 
the impending national bankruptcy, disposed to incur the 
enormous expenditure to which the maintenance of the army 
at present in occupation compels them. 

Under these conditions, the best and easiest solution for 
Russia, if she can by any means attain it, is to bring England 
in as her cat's-paw. Other States may be brought to join as 
well. Perhaps Italy might be induced; Austria might spare a 
corps from Bosnia, or the old proposal of Belgian gendarmerie 
might be renewed ; but the main point for Russia will be to 
get British troops. 

The result of sending such a force from here would be a 
proclamation to the whole world of (Jreat Britain's vassalage 
to Russia, and her distinct appearance in the character of a 
co-partitioner of the Ottoman Empire. For disguise the 
matter how you will, it never can be, and never will be, con- 
cealed from the other nations of Europe, that the English 
occupying contingent will, if sent to Roumelia, not be there, 
to keep the Bulgarians quiet, because that lovable race are 
now, as they have been, the most successful tools of their 
Russian masters, ready to rise in insurrection when ordered, 
ready to plunder, burn, murder, and destroy when let loose, 
but perfectly submissive to the Muscovite whip and chain, and 
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cowering beneath the frown of any Russian commander as a 
savage dog cowers at the uplifted finger of his master. 

English troops will be sent to Roumelia (if they are so 
sent) to hold down the Sultan from taking any steps to secure 
the provisions of the Berlin Treaty, by which the suzerainty 
of Eastern Roumelia and the right to garrison the Balkan 
fortresses are secured to him. No doubt further complications 
of all kinds are possible. Joint occupations are not always 
specially amicable ones. There may be bad blood between 
P^ngland and Austria, or England and Italy — ^abhorrence of 
England on the part of the Turks there is sure to be, but 
that would be a gratification to Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal 
Party. But there might be a necessity of restraining 
Bulgarian outrage by the strong hand, and then who shall say 
what grievances Russia may not have against us, and what 
sacrifices we may have to make — say in Central Asia, or in 
Denmark, for example — before Lord Salisbury can persuade 
Prince Gortchakow to be his dear and confidential friend 
again ? 

But how will France regard our occupation ? The cautious 
and temperate despatch of M. Waddington, dated July 21, 
1878, conveyed, in language not the less strong because it 
was courteous, the jealousy felt in that country at the occupa- 
tion of Cyprus, and spoke of *' the outburst of surprise and 
** uneasiness which took place in France when it was known 
" that England was about to occupy an island in the Mediter- 
" ranean, situated in the most favourable strategic and maritime 
** position for commanding at the same time the coasts of 
** Egypt and Syria, and that in addition to this direct advan- 
*' tage England was also to acquire a right to intervene hence- 
" forth actively in the administration of all the territories of 
" Asia subject to Ottoman jurisdiction." 

If an English force of sufficient strength to have due 
weight in Roumelia is to be sent, this jealousy must be re- 
awakened ; if an hi sufficient one is despatched, for all practical 
purposes it will be useless, except, as aforesaid, to show the 
world that England is acting as a co-partitioner of the Otto- 
man Empire, and is lending such force as she can to provide 
for the military pretensions of the Bulgarian Principality. 

But what force can England send ? Have we so vast an 
army that we can spare enough men to keep down Bulgarian 
designs, or to compel the Tuiks into submission to the infrac- 
tion of their few remaining Treaty rights ? Can we spare 
twenty thousand men, or ten thousand, or even five ? Is the 
Afghan War so absolutely at an end ? Is it so certain that no 
further reinforcements will be wanted at the Cape ? Was it so 
easy to collect the other day the eight or nine thousand men 
we required for the sudden emergency? Have we such a 
surplus of revenue that we can bring on ourselves a new drain 
of men and resources without the taxpayers feeling it ? All 
these are considerations to be taken into account by her 
Majesty's Ministers, not for the honour and welfare of this 
realm, but on the mere low ground of expediency as to whether a 
step can be taken which, with the results it would bring about, 
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may cost them place and office at the coming general 
election. 

There is no question of how incalculable an advantage 
English occupation would be to Russia ; for, not to speak of 
other advantages, it would set free a large portion of her 
army, which, being relieved by British soldiers, might then be 
employed to strengthen the force now advancing to Merv. 
But as England cannot spare troops for Roumelia and at the 
same time continue her victorious march to Cabul, as she 
cannot do Russia's work in Roumelia and face Russia at 
Herat, and as all Europe is wondering whether these telegrams 
about joint occupation can possibly be true, it would be well 
that the rumour should either be authoritatively denied or an 
opportunity be taken for a protest against such national infamy. 
Apathetic as this country seems to be, there are still some 
capable of indignation, and indignation too long suppressed 
may be dangerous if it spreads, as it may be made to do. 



SIR BARTLE FRERE'S ZULU CRUSADE. 

CHAPTER v.— NOT CONSERVATIVE POLICY, BUT PRE- 
DETERMINED SYSTEM. 

" They drew the sword, and the justification which they put ft)rth was 
•* an acknowledged lie." — Mr, Stapieion {Mr, Canning^ s secretary) on (he 
Canton Massacre^ 1857. 

THE spectacle of a subordinate pertinaciously and deceit- 
fully disobeying the instructions of his superiors, in- 
curring disaster through that deceit and disobedience, mis- 
managing an unjust and unnecessary war, censured for entering 
upon it, and confided in to cany it on with the one restriction 
that he must not without special permission conclude a peace, 
is a*spectacle so striking that it has filled the nation with 
astonishment. For such an evil, nevertheless, only the ordinary 
nostrum is pro])Osed, an expression of opinion in Parliament. 
Those who promote such expression have the hope, or at least 
the idea, that if they obtain a majority the present faction 
may leave office and the other faction come in. There is 
even a notion that this change of factions would be a remedy 
for the evil. If the two factions were really different sorts of 
people ; if the " Liberals " were all and always in favour of 
justice, and the " Conservatives " always in favour of oppres- 
sion ; and if they made these their sole objects respectively, 
such a hope might be entertained. But nothing can be 
further than this from the reality. The two factions are quite 
agreed — (i) that the Zulu War ought not to have been begun; 
(2) that having been begun it must be carried on. It is 
indeed proposed to recall Sir Bartle Frere, but nobody has 
proposed in Parliament that he should be disavowed, and 
peace made by giving compensation to Cetewayo.* There 
are, however, many who suppose that " Imperial Policy '' 
and " Scientific Frontier," instead of being unmeaning 

• Mr. O'Connor Power put such a proposal on the paper, but was 

persuaded to withdraw it. 
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words coined by an unscrupulous man of genius, constitute 
a policy which is advocated by the ** Conservative " Party, 
and that if that Party is beaten the world will relapse 
into repose. This delusion is excusable in those who 
are loo young to remember anything before 1865. But 
those who remember 1838, 185 1, and 1857 ought to know 
that "Scientific Frontier" is only a substitute for "Friendly 
" Power," which has ceased to deceive, and that " Imperial 
" Policy" is only a new way of writing "CVz//j Britmnicus 
" sum^^ which is worn out. These watchwords were those put 
upon the " Liberal " Party — ^a Party which had as little to do 
with their invention as the " Conservative " Party has with 
those coined by the author of " Vivian Grey." 

The watchword of the ** Liberal " Party was Reform, 
Retrenchment, and Non-intervention, while "Friendly Power" 
and " Civis Briiannicus sum " doubled the military expendi- 
ture, and interfered with the internal government of every 
country in Europe. The watchword of the " Conservatives " 
was, " Leave off meddling and muddling." " Imperial 
Policy " and " Scientific Frontier " have meddled till South- 
Eastern Europe, Egypt, Afghanistan, Malacca, and South 
Africa are in a muddle, and the infection is spreading. Each 
Party has had a good cry which its Leader has effaced. Each 
Party has given up its objects in order to keep in place the 
Leader who has betrayed it. 

Lord Palmers ton held the reins of power for a quarter of 

a century, Lord Beaconsfield has done so for not quite five 

years. Yet in the course of this time he has engaged in two 

transactions entirely upon Lord Palmerston's model The 

second Afghan War is scarcely anything but an imitation of 

the first; the Zulu War of 1879 is a variety of the Canton 

Massacre of 1856. 

Lord Palmerston Lord Beaconsfield 

Agreed with Russia to change Agreed with Russia to deprive 

the succession to the Throne of Turkey of Batoum, Kars, and 

Persia. Bosnia. 

Concerted with Russia the siege of Withdrew the British Native Agent 

Herat by the Shah of Persia. from Caubul to give Russia an 

opportunity of sending an Envoy. 

Invaded Persia and made thie Shah Demanded that Shir Ali should 

leave Herat. receive an Enizlish Ambassador in 

such a manner as to make it im- 
possible for him to comply. 
Expelled Dost Mahomed from Expelled Shir Ali from Caubul 
Caubul under the false pretence under pretence that he had re- 

that he was friendly to Russia ceived a Russian and refused an 

and Persia. English Embassy. 

Cleared up the pretended quarrel Came to an understanding with 
with Russia by a friendly corre- Ru<isia to withdraw her Embassy 

spondence. after Shir Ali was dethroned. 

There is nothing in all this of any doctrine, " Liberal " or 
" Conservative." The only difference between the two parties 
is that the " Conservatives " are subdued by their leader, 
while there has always been a section of ** Liberals " who 
voted against Lord Palmerston's illegal wars. Thirty- 
six years ago Mr. Roebuck moved a resolution for inquiring 
into Lord Palmerston's Afghan War ; Lord Beaconsfield made 
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him a Privy Councillor before he commenced his. Eight of 
the principal Radicals voted against the blockade of Athens, 
to the great scandal of the rest of the Party. Against the 
Zulu War we find only four Conservatives — Mr. Gorst, Sir H. 
Holland, Mr. Mellor, and Sir R. Peel. 

Now let us compare Sir Bartle Frere's Zulu invasion with 
Sir John Bowring's Canton Massacre. The news of the one 
and of the other created consternation and horror — at Canton 
at what we had done, at Isandula at what we had suffered. 
The pretence for the Zulu invasion is that the Zulus have not, 
at thirty days' notice, given up four men, paid 500 head of 
cattle, accepted with gratitude an award which was in their 
favour, and which has been altered against them, and received 
a British Resident to govern their Ring. The pretence for the 
Canton Massacre was that the Chinese had violated a Treaty, 
which they had not violated ; pulled down the British flag, 
which was not flying; refused to give up twelve British 
subjects, who were Chinese not British subjects ; and neglected 
to make an apology for the offences they had not committed. 
On the day that Sir Bartle Frere invaded Zululand, a deputa- 
tion arrived from Cetewayo, offering to consult the Great 
Council about the ultimatum. The ultimatum was expressly 
calculated to meet with rejection, and now here was a danger 
that it might be accepted. At Canton the danger was still 
greater. The Chinese gave up the twelve Chinese whom the 
hero of " the acknowledged lie " called British subjects. They 
asked, indeed, that two, who they said were pirates, might be 
returned to them. If the English Governor had been in the 
right he ought to have refused this request, and kept not only 
the two alleged pirates, but the other ten men. He sent them 
all back ! Had he not done so, and had the Chinese sent an 
apology, his case would have collapsed, and the bombardment 
could not have taken place. Lord Derby moved a vote of 
censure in the House of Lords, and was beaten by the Bishops. 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Milner-Gibson carried one in the House 
of Commons, with the help of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. 
Lord Palmertton dissolved Parliament, and Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Milner-Gibson lost their seats. Lord John Russell, who 
had voted with them, was re-elected for the City of London, 
where he had said : — 

" If I had to choose between Lord PalTf\ers*^on at the head of the 
** Liberal Paity, and Lord Derby at the head of the Conservative Party, I 
" should think it my duty to give my adhesion to the former.*' 

Lord Malmesbury had voted with Lord Derby ; he wrote 
a letter of some length to Lord Palmerston, in which he 
censured him for his want of patriotism, truth, and decency. 
But Lord Malmesbury ended : — 

<* The country having been committed, my humble vote will support a 
'' war which has now become necessary to English interests and honour, 
'' but which at first might have been avoided without a sacrifice of 
" either.'* 

Lord Malmesbury in 1857 is the flugleman for the Liberal 
Party in 1879. It may be said that we are only trying to 
prove that one Party is as prone to aggression as the other. 
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The fact is so, but that is not what we wish to prove. What 
we wish to prove is that neither Party desires this aggression, 
but that each Party advocates it in turn in order to keep in 
office a man who uses them, not for party purposes, but for 
purposes foreign to the desires of both Parties. Mr. Disraeli 
had to seek re-election. He was in no danger,, for he had 
not voted against his Party. But with what teachings did he 
educate that Party ? In his election address he said : — 

*' Lord Palmerston is an eminent man, who has deserved well of his 
" country ; but as a Prime Minister he occupies a false position. He is 
*' the Tory chief of a Radical Cabinet. With no domestic policy, be is 
" obliged to divert the attention of the people from the consideration of 
** their own affairs to the distraction of foreign politics. His external 
' system is turbulent and aggressive that his rule at home may be tranqoil 
** and unassailed. Hence arise excessive expenditure, heavy taxation, and 
*' the stoppage of all social improvement. His scheme oi condact is so 
*- devoid of all political principle, that when forced to appeal to the people 
'* his only claim to their confidence is his name." 

Oh, Lord Beacon sfield ! Radical chief of a Tory Cabinet, 
change the name, and you have here your own description. 
Such is the natural retort when this address is read twenty- 
two years later. 

Lord Beaconsfield must have changed his opinion that 
Lord Palmerston as a Prime Minister occupied a false posi- 
tion. He holds his own position as Lord Palmerston did 
his — by being free from Party purposes and an enis^ma to 
his Cabinet, as Lord Palmerston was to his. Lord Beacons- 
field is not a Radical, nor was Lord Palmerston a Tory, 
but each has been engaged in designs well chosen to destroy 
all character in the nation for justice and for safety. 

When the Canton Massacre took place it was supposed 
that it was the consequence of some fault of temper in Sir 
John Bowring ; but when a mass of Blue-books is examined 
we find that it was the fulfilment of a plan that had long 
been in Lord Palmerston's mind. It was stopped once by 
Lord Grey, once by Lord Granville, once by Lord Malmes- 
bury. It was resisted by Lord John Russell, who refused 
to sanction the ordinance for registering Chinese ships as 
British. It was postponed by Lord Clarendon during the 
Crimean War, and Sir John was sent on an excursion to Siam 
to curb his impatience. But after the peace the British 
Fleet in China was increased from 266 guns to 2S2, and, 
everything being ready, the blow was struck. The House 
of Commons that censured the bombardment voted supplies 
for the war, just as it is doing now. Lord Palmerston con- 
tinued Sir John Bowring as Governor of Hong-Kong, though 
he sent Lord Elgin as Ambassador to China to carry on the 
war. Lord Beaconsfield continues Sir Bartle Frere at the 
Cape, though to appease the Colonial Secretary and the 
Cabinet, who are not in Lord Beaconsfield's coufidence, the 
disobedient Governor is censured. To sum up : — 

The first Afghan War and the Canton 3>Iassacre were no 
part of " Liberal ** policy. 

The second Afghan War and the Zulu War are no part of 
•* Conservative " policy. 
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Lord Palmerston was not a Tory, Lord Beaconsfield is not 
a Radical. 

It is, therefore, at once needless and useless to compel the 
Ministers to resign. 

It is at once sufficient and indispensable to punish the 
servants of the Crown who break the law. Sir Bartle Frere 
has broken the law, and should be put upon his trial. Inquiry 
should be made who instructed him to break the law. It is 
not likely that he did it without instruction, and there is only 
one Englishman who could have had power enough to instruct 
him to do it. He is the same who, on the 3rd February, 1857, 
told Lord Palmerston that the Canton Massacre was carried 
on in consequence of instructions from home. To this Lord 
Palmerston replied — 

"The right honourable Gentleman says the course of events appeared 
** to be the result of some system predetermined by the Government at 
** home. Undoubtedly it was." 

So it was. So it is. So it will be. " Massacre will follow 
"on massacre, bloodshed upon bloodshed, and tax upon 
" tax," till a Minister shall have been punished for his crimes 
instead of being turned out that somebody else may carry them 

on. DiPLOMATICUS. 



THE Turkish Government have up to this time declined 
to agree to the proposed mixed occupation. I'he pro- 
posal is that Italy shall occupy Albania ; Russia, Bulgaria 
to the Balkans ; Austria, Macedonia up to Salonica ; and 
England, Eastern Roumelia. 






In case of the mixed occupation of Turkish territory being 
carried out, the German Government have proposed to dele- 
gate their share of the occupation to Austria, which would 
thus furnish a double contingent. 






A MEETING of the three Emperors of Russia, Germany, 
and Austria has been arranged to take place at Berlin on the 
nth June next, the fiftieth anniversary of the Emperor 
William's marriage. 



* 



The most complete and thorough understanding exists 
between Russia, Germany, and Austria with regard to the 
Eastern Question. 
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EASTERN ROUMELIA. 

HER Majesty's Ministers have given at last a distinct and 
decided intimation to the House of Commons that the 
representatives of the country shall be allowed no opportunity 
of prior deliberation on matters which may, or rather which 
must, bring about the gravest consequences. 

On lhe'3rd April Mr. Chamberlain asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he could give the House any informa- 
tion as to the reported agreement for a joint occupation of 
Eastern Roumelia by the troops of several of the great Euro- 
pean Powers, and whether the Government were willing to 
undertake that this country should not be committed to share 
in the occupation until the House had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the proposal. 

Sir Stafford Northcote replied that our Plenipotentiaries at 
the Congress of Berlin did not propose such a measure as a 
joint occupation, but they were willing to accept it and join 
in it if it should tend to the maintenance of tranquillity. There 
is more in this last admission than is apparent at first sight, 
for it distinctly shows that Blue-books and Parliamentary 
Papers are published with the intention of deluding and de- 
ceiving the nation. There is not one word in the book entitled 
" Turkey, No. 39 — Correspondence relating to the Congress of 
" Berlin, with the Protocols of the Congress" — intimating, or 
even suggesting, that Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury ex- 
pressed their willingness to take part in a joint occupation. 

On the contrary, Lord Salisbury wrote from Berlin on the 
26th June, 1878, " The arrangement as to the military occu- 
" pation by Turkey of the portions of Eastern Roumelia was 
** passed in a satisfactory form, it being agreed that the Turks 
" should occupy the frontiers with their regular military 
** force." At the sitting of the Congress on the 22nd June, the 
President announced that the Plenipotentiaries of Russia 
accepted the point " that the internal area of Eastern Roumelia 
" shall be maintained by militia, the officers of which shall 
" be appointed by the Sultan." Thereupon Count Schou- 
valoff made another proposal, and urged " the adoption of 
** measures of precaution, and hoped they would obtain the 
** support of Europe." This was the first indication of that 
which comes now before the world as a proposal for joint 
occupation, and it originated with the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in reply, "looked on the institution 
** of a European Commission as evidently derogatory to the 
" rights of the Sovereign. The power of the Sultan could 
" not be respected if the Ottoman Government were hampered 
" in the defence of its frontier." If, then, as Sir S. North- 
cote says, the British Plenipotentiaries at Berlin expressed a 
willingness to accept and join in an occupation of Eastern 
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Roumelia, they must have done so in secret communication 
and private combination with the Russian Envoys, and the 
published protocols were a wilful attempt to deceive. 

But the Chancellor of the Exchequer went further. To 
the question whether the Government would undertake not to 
share in the occupation until the House of Commons had an 
opportunity to discuss the proposal he replied, ** I am afraid 
" I cannot give the undertaking which the honourable gentle- 
" man asks for." This proposed occupation, therefore, has 
now to be examined in its new aspect as a Constitutional 
question, no less than as an international and diplomatic one. 

To take the last question first. It is clear from the extracts 
given that the project of a joint occupation was suggested 
by the Russian Plenipotentiary at the Berlin Congress, and 
the official Leader of the House of Commons admits that 
the British Ministers were willing to accept it, although they 
published records of their apparent disapproval at the time. 
Here comes the necessity of examining what has taken place 
in the meantime. In a despatch of Lord Salisbury, dated 
26th January, 1879, the noble Marquis says : — 

" A large number of recruits from Eastern Roumelia have been armed 
" and are biing sedulously drilled within the province. Under the Treaty 
" they ought to be placed under officers named by the Sultan. But 
'* actually these recruits are being drilled under Russian officers. They 
" are mixed up indiscriminately with the militia of the Principality of 
" Bulgaria, and the staff of this combined force is at Sophia. Instead, 
** therefore, of a local militia, consisting entirely of Roumelites, under 
'* officers selected by the Sultan, there is a combined militia of Bulgaria 
" and Eastern Roumelia, under Russian officers, of whom the chiefs are 
** quartered in Bulgaria.^ 



If 



To this Prince Gortchakow replied, naturally in as con- 
temptuous a manner as possible : — 

" The Treaty has laid down certain principles. Their interpretatio 
** and application may give rise to difference of opinion. It is important 
*' for us that Eastern Roumelia should be provided with a distinct military 
*' force. The Russian authorities are actively occupied on this, and the 
" Russian officers who are now training the local milhia are only 
** instiuctors." 

It is not necessary to cite Ambassadorial despatches or 
Consular reports to prove the monstrous cruelties and 
barbarous excesses which have been perpetrated by the 
Bulgarians against the defenceless Mussulman population in 
these provinces during the intervening time. There are 
Parliamentary Papers lull of them, but they are matters of 
universal notoriety, and the protest of the Porte against them 
has been published. 

It appears, then, that her Majesty's Government acceded 
to the Kussian proposal for the occupation of Turkey by 
British troops a year ago, when they represented themselves 
to the public as being on an opposite line ; that in the inter- 
vening period they have been aware of the conversion of the 
Bulgarian and Roumelian Militia into a Russian Corps d'Arm^e, 
and of the oppression, amountine; to extermination, exercised 
by the Koumelio-Bulgaiians against the Mohammedan peasants 
and proprietors; and that now they consider the time to be an 
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opportune one for sending troops to occupy a province which 
is still nominally Turkish territory. 

It would be well if those who gave Lord Beaconsfield such 
enthusiastic support last year would consider what this means. 
It is neither more nor less than Mr. Gladstone's proposal in 
his atrocity pamphlet for England to join Russia in holding 
down the Turks and partitioning the Ottoman Empire. The 
treatment of the English Commissioners in these provinces has 
shown sufficiently what amount of respect is entertained for 
the British name by those populations whose gentle deeds 
and mild dispositions have awakened so much sympathy for 
them in the breasts of enthusiastic Liberals and clerical 
Crusaders. There are now some seventy to eighty thousand 
of them under arms, officered and disciplined by Russians, and 
they are bent, not on the subjugation, but on the extermina- 
tion, of everything Ottoman. It is ridiculous to suppose that 
the handful of a contingent which we can spare can intimi- 
date these savage hordes ; it is preposterous to suppose that 
her Majesty's Government have any intention that they should 
incur the risk of anything of the kind. If the British occupying 
force is sent, it can only be in order to make England take a 
new part in the partition of the Ottoman Empire ; to prevent 
the Porte from exercising any of the few rights still reserved 
by the Treaty of Berlin ; and, in short, to thrust British 
bayonets through that very Treaty. 

Are the members of Lord Beaconsfield's staunch and true 
majority aware of this ? Has all the sympathy for the betrayed 
and oppressed which was so strongly evinced last year died 
away? Is credulous confidence in a Minister who has 
deluded and betrayed his Party so strong, that when his course 
is diametrically opposite to their wishes — when he takes the 
exact line proposed by his political opponents — they should 
still follow him, even when his steps lead to infamy and 
danger ? If it be so, then, indeed, has faction corrupted the 
very heart and brain of English gentlemen. 

But if this be tacitly sanctioned, then, also, it will be 
evident that faction has brought about another change. 
Parliament is deposed from being the Great Council of the 
State, and an executive Minister is permitted flatly to refuse 
to it the opportunity of discussing a proposal which may, and 
probably will, entail grave complications of increased expendi- 
ture, even if it does not end by involving England in a war. 
And this the Minister is enabled to do because the leaders of 
factions antagonistic to his own find their account in securing 
impunity for their political opponents, with a view to taking 
hereafter the same course themselves, exempt from all check 
or control. 

Law is therefore powerless before the usurpations of 
Liberal or Conservative Cabinets ; the Queen's Council has 
become a legal fiction ; and if there be any consultation it is 
between one or two Ministers and the Russian Ambassador. 
Prior deliberation is interdicted to Parliament, and if the 
House of Commons has any functions left higher than those 
of a parish vestry, it may insist on the right to vote away 
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the taxes raised in anticipation for carrying on aggressive wars 
or illegal interventions undertaken by one or two officials on 
their own authority, without the knowledge or the consent of 
the nation. 

Yet the House of Commons has the remedy in its own 
hands. It has but to appoint a Committee to obtain full and 
searching inquiry on all diplomatic and international trans- 
actions, and to resist all frivolous and idle discussions and 
debates till the Committee has reported. It has only to do 
this to recover the power it has lost, and the value it once 
possessed, instead of being as now a very by-word for cum- 
brous inutility. 

It has only to do this ! Englishmen have only to become 
upright in their dealings with other countries to become safe 
themselves. They have only to become intelligent and honest to 
become prosperous ; they have only to be patriotic to become 
secure. But then some one public man must first show the 
way himself; and private men must show the way also, for 
until private men have learned that they have national duties 
to perform, have determined to denounce wrong by whom- 
soever committed, and have tried and tested every Govern- 
mental act by the law of nations and the law of the land — 
until this comes about, the catalogue of disaster will lengthen 
day by day — for it is the passive acquiescence of the many 
which is the shield and safeguard of the noxious authority of 
the few. 



NO absolute decision has yet been arrived at by the 
Government in regard to the proposal that England 
should take part in a mixed occupation of Roumelia. It is 
feared that the force of the proposed English contingent — 3000 
men — would not be sufficient to deal with various questions 
that might arise in the course of the occupation. 






Lord Hartington and the leaders of the Liberal Party 
have resolved to abstain from any attack on the Government in 
connection with the proposed mixed occupation of Roumelia, 
of which they are disposed to approve. 



*** 



The relations between France and England, formerly so 
cordial, have within the last few weeks become somewhat 
strained. The French Government — and M. Gambetta — hold 
that neither in Egypt nor in Turkey has England shown herself 
disposed to carry out loyally the policy understood to have 
been agreed upon, while with regard to Janina the English 
Government are accused of duplicity, and with regard to 
Matacong are charged with making representations based 
upon unfounded claims. 
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CABINET USUBPATIOH' MUST BE RESISTED BY THE 
RESTORATION OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

Whek Lord PaMerston affiighted the country by his bold annotmce- 
ment of the Massacre at Canton, the Opposition moved and carried a vote 
of oebsore, while they voted the supplies for carrying on the war with 
China. 

Lord Beaconsfield, treading in Lord Palmerston's footsteps, has com- 
menoed one aggressive war in Afghanistan and another at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Opposition has failed to cany its votes of censure and 
no attempt has been made to arrest the supplies. 

No one having the thought of punishing a Minister for his crimes, or 
even of refusing him the money necessary for carrying them on, a cowardly 
attempt is made to throw the responsibility on the Queen. 

Has Her Majesty then been intnguing against the Minister whom a House 
of Commons, elected by household suffrage, has imposed upcm her? On 
the contrary. The complaint is that ^e gives to that Minister the 
same active support that is given to him by the House of Commons. 
Those who have not the courage to call the Minister to account for his 
bad advice are only playing into his hands when they attempt to reduce to 
the condition of a puppet the Sovereign, who alone, during Her reign, has 
had the virtue to exercise that control over Her Ministers which Parliatnent 

lias ignobly abdicated. 

« 

The following notices are on the Order Book of the 

HousB OF Commons, Tuesdaif, May 18, 1879. 

Mr. DlUwyn,— Foreign Policy, — ^That the direct interference of the Sovereign in 
the foreign policy of the country is not in accordance with constitutional usage as 
now understood and settled ; and is moreover calculated to impair the privileges 
of this House hy unduly augmenting the powers of the Government, enablkig 
them under cover of such personal interposition to withdraw from the cognizance 
and control of this House important matters relating to policy and expenditure 
properly within the scope of its powers and privileges. 

Lord Bobett Montagn, — Foreign Policy, — As as amendment to Mr. Dillwyn's 
motion, to move to leave out all the words after the word *' That " in order to 
insert the words ^* by the constitution and laws of this realm, it is the right and 
duty of the Sovereign, with the advice of the Council, and only by that advice, 
or the advice of Parliament, to direct the foreign policy of the country, to 
negotiate and enter into treaties, and to declare war or conclude a peace." 

I 

We commend Lord Robert Montagu's Amendment to the Foreign 
Affairs Committees. Every Committee should petition for the Restoration 
of the Privy Conncil and should take every opportunity of writing to 
Members of Parliament requesting their support. 



THE JOINT OCCUPATION OP EASTERN ROUMELIA. 

The Treaty of Berlin requiring that Russia should quit Eastern Ron- 
meKa in May, arrangements have been made to get up, when they leave, 
an insurrection against the Turks. Desiring to avoid the danger and 
expense of violating the Treaty alone, Russia proposes a joint occupation 
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by the Powers bo as to vex this province of Turkey with six Bussias 
instead of one. As a bribe to iBngland it is said that Bnssia proposes not 
to attack Merv, and it is stated at the same time that the Finance Minister 
declares that he has no money in the Treasnry for that expedition. This is 
to say that on pondi^op of B^sia's foregoing what is at present an im- 
pnossil^ility, IBjugland shall help her with men and money a^pinst Tarkey 
till the impossibility shall become possible. 

The positip|i of ail Snglishmen with any regard for tho bononr of their 
country is most painM. If they are silent they . appear to oonaent.to an 
infamy ; if they remonstrate with a Government wtuch settles everything in 
secret conversations with the Bussian Minister, they only confirm the Turks 
in their delusion that England is their firiend. Under these circumstances 
we publish the Protest of the Foreign Affairs Committees against any con- 
fidence by the 3iiltan in the British Government. 



PEOPOSED ANNEXATION OF TUEKEY. 

TO HIS IMPEBIAL MAJESTY THE SULTAN. 

Ihe Address of the Undersigned Foreign Affairs Committees of England. 

Sis, 

Since in 1877 we received Your Majesty's 'gracious acknowledgment 
of our humble memorial we have only once addressed Your Majesty. 
Last spring we sent, through Your Majesty's Ambassador in London, 
a letter imploring that if an English alliance were offered to Turkey 
Your Majesty would accept it only if framed on a basis of equality, and, 
above all, that you would listen to no proposal to cede or mortgage a 
single inch of Turkish territory to England, but would spare her the 
curse which must one day fall on the Partitioners of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

We, moreover, advised Your Majesty that there was one test of the 
sincerity of the English Minister in any alliance against Eussia. Lord 
Eeaconsfield long ago declared that England cannot enforce her decrees 
while her maritime power is suspended by the illegal and unauthorised 
Declaration of Paris, and it is quite certain that if he had intended to 
resist Russia he would have advised Her Majesty the Queen to declare 
it null and void. 

The Secret Agreement of the 30th of May, 1878, in which Lord Salis- 
bury surrendered to Coimt Schouvaloff almost every position which he 
had maintained in his Circular of the 1st of April ; the Convention of 
June 4th disposing of Cyprus to England, and the arrangement, pro- 
posed by Lord Salisbury, which ceded Bosnia to Austria, together with 
the vague but heavy indemnity with which Turkey remains burdened, are 
a warning against any European Power that shall defend its territory 
against Eussia and fill us with a grief in which we have but one consola- 
tion, namely, that we have always warned Your Majesty and Your 
Majesty's Predecessor against trusting in the British Government. 

England is now entirely given up to faction. The Opposition have all 
along declared that the cause of Eussia in the Ottoman Empire is the 
cause of liberty, and now that the Government has given Eussia even 
more than the Opposition proposed, its partisans say, and try to believe. 
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lihat,, because ttqy hfkyp.triufliphed;9ver i^e .OpppgitibqA bj keeping tlieir 
places, they have triuniphed over Eussia. , . - ' ' ■ ■ j 

T]^e state of thmgs is odIj; complicated by .our unjust and improvok^ 
invasion., of AighanistasL This repetitifOn of a s^moe wb^ch Lozd 
Pahn^r^ton performed for Bussia forty jear^ ago ia .inade under the 
same pretence as the Cyprus Gpnvention, namely opposition tp Bussia. 

trhe two transactioixs are connected by thi^, that whereas in the Cyprus 
Convention England binds herself to resist by force of arms any further 
encroachments of Bussia in Asia Minor, the cosrespohdence recently 
published, both about Afghanistan and about Central Asia, shows that, 
not a single Minister, belonging to either of the factions, has, any idea of 
opposing Bussia's progress in TurHstan by supporting the Mussulman 
States, but can think of nothing except to subject to herself tho^e which 
Bussia has not yet conquered. u 

But the subject on which we now wish to address Tour Majesty is 
the annexation to England, not of Afghanistan, but of Turkey, The 
intention to perform tiiiis operation has been announced to us by the 
Foreign Office in a Parliamentary paper entitled " Turkey No. 51 (1878), 
" Correspondence respecting Beforms in Asiatic Turkey." From this 
document we learn that Lord Salisbury demands that Tour Majesty 
shall institute a Gendarmerie to be organised and commanded by Eurg- 
peans, a system of legal tribunals presided over by Europieans, and p, 
system of tax collecting nmnaged by Europeans. It is some relief to us 
to £bad that the Queen's Ambassador and Tour Majesty's Minister 
have resisted this usurpation which is of a character to which the smallest 
European State would not submit. 

The Convention of June 4th, 1878, is not the equal Convention which 
ought to have been signed between England and Turkey. It is a Conven- 
tion in which the Queen of England and the Sultan of Turkey combine to 
destroy their own Empires for the aggrandisement of Bussia. It would 
be better a thousand times to cede to Bussia every foot of land where 
Tour Majesty cannot maintain Tour independent authority than to 
introduce a foreign administtation into the Ottoman Empire. There is 
little difference of opinion about the abuses of the Turkish Government. 
Even Mr. Gladstone's bag and bag^>ge denunciation is only a plagiarism 
from the scheme of the Grand vizier in 1832, as reported by Mr. 
Urquhart to William IV. in " Turkey and its Eesources." But what Mr. 
Gladstone ought to have added, and what the people of England have 
too much self-love to admit, is that these abuses are violations of Mussul- 
man Law superinduced by 100 years of interference on the part of 
Bussia, and in which for 70 years Bussia has had the assistance of 
England. Whoever designed Lord Salisbury's scheme planned it for 
the destruction of Turkey, not for her regeneration. Lord Salisbury 
may, perhaps, be ignorant of this ; but Lord Beaconsfield, an Eastern by 
race, is well aware of it. The scheme is intended to &il, and when it 
does fail, the blame is to be laid upon *' the unspeakable Turk," who 
having admitted the foreigner into the most inl^te recesses of the 
Empire will then be more easily crushed. 

Even Lord Salisbury confesses that ^' the authority of the Sultan is the 
" only bond which at the preeent moment holds together the shattered 
'' fabric of society in Asiatic Turkey." Therefore he recognises it for 
*' the present moment" till something shall have superseded it more 
suitable to the interests of the Czar. 
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Do not believe that the British Gt)Yemme]it will keep its promise of 
defending Asia Minor against any farther encroachment of Bussia. The 
Queen of England entertains this belief, bnt trhen the time comes She, 
as well as Yonr Majesty, will find that She has been deceived by Her 
Servants. The obligation to defend Asia Minor is contingent on the 
success of the reforms to be proposed by the British Goyemment, and 
these cannot succeed, and are not meant to succeed by those who have 
designed them. 

- One of the great difSculties of the Turkish Government is the Capitu- 
lations. The British GoTemment hsbs set aside the Capitulations in 
Cyprus. If it were in earnest in its desire for Eeform it would advise 
Your Majesty to follow its example and abolish the foreign jurisdictions 
in Your Empire instead of extending them. The Powers by their Tiola- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris have forfeited any right they might have had 
to the Capitulations. 

To whom but to England does Turkey owe that in 1838 a heavy ex- 
port duty was put upon all of her produce which competed with that of 
Russia, and that the practice remains of charging the export duty when- 
ever an article goes from one port of Turkey to another ? 

Your Majesty is not only Sultan of Turkey but Caliph of the Mussul- 
mans. Your c&ce is now the highest and the most important in the 
world, for every Mussulman State is oppressed, and the Powers of 
Europe are joined in a league with the Oppressor. It is not competent 
to the Caliph to become the vassal o:^ the European Powers for the op- 
pression of Mussulmans. "We beseech Your Majesty not to bate one jot 
or one tittle, in obedience to foreign dictation, of that Mussulman Law 
which gives ample protection to Your Majesty's Christian subjects, how- 
ever pertinaciously the contrary is asserted by their and Your enemies. . 

We cannot offer to Your Majesty any prospect of support from the 
English people. They are divided into two factions, one of which sup- 
ports Russia, the other Lord Beaconsfield, which is the same thing. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Majesty's most obedient servants. 

Signed by Order and on behalf of the Foreign Affairs Committees 
of Cheshire and Lancashire assembled in Conference at Manchester, 
February 16, 1879. 

John Hindle, 19, Greek-street, Stockport. 

President of the Conference, 
John Hewitt, Secretary of the Conference, 

And by Delegates from Bolton, Macclesfield, Manchester, Preston, 
Ramsbottom, and Stockport. 

Signed by Order and on behaK of the Foreign Affairs Committees 
of Yorkshire assembled in Conference at Keighley, February 9, 1879. 

FsANCis BuTTEBFiBLP, President of the Conference^ 
William Robinson, Secretary of the Conference, 

And by Delegates from Khgley, Bradford, OoiMmley, Glasbum, Keighley, 
and Shipley. Also by Delegates from Birmingham, Maidstone, North 
Shields, South Shields^ and St. Pahcras (London). 
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THE NECESSITY OF SUPERVISION. 

ON Tuesday, the 13th May next, the House of Commons 
will go into Committee of Supply, and intimation has 
been given of notices and amendments for that day which will 
give the occasion for reviewing the whole question of how this 
country is and how it ought to be governed. No doubt every 
means, fair or unfair, will be used to prevent a subject being 
discussed which both Factions desire to prevent the nation 
from understanding, and even if it be brought forward, there 
is not the faintest hope that the present House will take any 
salutary action in the matter. Nevertheless, every man who 
at this juncture forces on an examination as to whether this 
country is ruled constitutionally and according to law or other- 
wise, does good service, because the time is fast approaching 
when the nation, no longer able to endure the constant series 
of disasters at home and abroad, will either demand a return 
to those methods of procedure which were instituted as safe- 
guards to the State, or will recklessly demand the destruction 
of such institutions as remain. 

If ever there was a Sovereign in any country who tried to 
perform ^he high duties of that high office in the best and 
most patriotic manner, it is her present Majesty. It would be 
an impertinence in us either to eulogise or to give details of 
the struggle she has had sometimes to make, or of the 
difficulties which have attended her arduous and painful life. 
But an attempt has been made to represent it as a matter of 
reproach that iihe has used means to inform herself personally 
on events of high importance, and it has been said that the 
Queen should neither think nor act save by the advice of her 
Ministers. The fallacy of this lies in supposing that the 
executive and consultative body are one and the same thing. 

The most that can be said of a Cabinet is that it is a 
collection of executive men, each charged with special 
functions to perform, as Mr. Smith is engaged with those 
relating to our ships of war, as Sir M. H. Beach is employed 
in corresponding with Sir Bartle Frere, and as Lord Salisbury 
is in taking counsel from Count Schouvaloff, and Lord 
Beaconsfield in supervising and keeping them all in better 
order than he was able to accomplish with Lord Derby and 
Lord Carnarvon last year. But to think of such an official 
as Mr. Smith, for example, or Colonel Stanley, or the Duke of 
Northumberland, or Mr. Cross advising the Sovereign on 
matters involving the fate of India or a European war is too 
absurd, and the Sovereign is therefore deprived of any 
counsel save that of one or two Ministers at most, who have 
been imposed on her by the temporary triumph of a faction. 

The Act of Settlement passed in 1700, and contained the 
following clause : — ** All matters and things relating to well- 
" governing the kingdom, which are properly cognisable in 
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" the Privy Council by the laws and customs of the Realm, 
" shall be transacted there, and all resolutions taken thereon 
" shall be signed by such of the Privy Council as shall advise 
" and consent to the same.'* A few years after that time there 
was a contested election in England, the great Whig families 
gained a majority, and the triumphant faction repealed the 
declaratory clause above mentioned. Now the clause had not 
been the enactment of a new method ; it had been simply the 
declaration that the old one should be invariably maintained. 
The functions of the King's Council and the recording the advice 
of his councillors were, and always had been, part and parcel 
of the constitution of the realm, and of the common law of the 
land ; if not antecedent to, it was at least co-equal with Parlia- 
ment itself. Nor could Parliament abridge the functions of a 
body as integral a part of the State as itself, nor assert its 
own right to be hereafter the sole deliberative body, nor make 
it competent for the Sovereign to govern without a Council, 
nor concentrate the functions of the whole body of councillors 
in an executive Minister. The Privy Council did not owe its 
existence to the Act of Settlement; the repeal of a clause in 
that Act did not therefore destroy it, but left it in the same 
state as before, as if neither of the clauses had been enacted. 

It is a significant thing in our history that the 
suspension of the functions of the Sovereign's Council was 
contemporary with the inauguration of a century and a half of 
Continental wars, and of the consequent growth of the National 
Debt. The reason is not far to seek. The first Georges were 
mere puppets in the hands of their Ministers, who had no one 
to confront them at the Council table, and were able to involve 
the nation in war and expenditure, having nothing to fear but 
the adverse issue of a Parliamentary contest, while they were 
able to bring to bear any amount of corrupting influence on 
the cumbrous and unwieldy body which was the only one 
from which they had anything to fear. 

Thus there came the time when the servants of the Crown 
became the masters of the State. The gradual process of the 
change was thus described by Lord Camden in the celebrated 
trial respecting the legality of general warrants : — 

<* We must know what a Secretary of State really is. His power is 
'' so extensive in place that it spreads through the whole realm ; yet in 
*< object is so confined that except in libel and some other State crimes 
" the Secretary of State does not pretend to the authority of a constable. 

** This officer is in truth the King's Private Secretary. He is the 
*' Keeper of the Signet and Seal for the King's private letters, and backs 
" the sign- manual in transmitting grants under the Privy Seal. 

" It is not difficult to account for the growth of this Minister's import- 
'* ance. He became naturally significant from the time that all the 
'* Courts in Europe began to admit resident ambassadors, for on the 
'* growth of this new policy the whole foreign correspondence passed through 
" the Secretary's hands, who by that means grew to be an interested and 
" confidential Minister." 

The English nation has been always afraid of the personal 
power of the Crown, and it has limited that power by main- 
taining the right of the House of Commons to control the 
supplies. But it has been unconscious of the process of 
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usurpation by which Ministers, originally mere clerks, have 
been able to exclude all advice but their own from the 
Sovereign ; to use the name of Royalty as a cloak and shield 
for their own action ; to efface all possible record as to who 
originated measures contrary to the well-being of the realm; and 
as a logical sequence to make it certain that if a Parliamentary 
overthrow removes them for a time from office, the course that 
they initiated shall be followed by their successors, because 
in one thing the leaders of both factions are agreed, namely, 
that it is contrary to all rule and precedent ever to reverse the 
acts of their predecessors. 

In this matter Parliament has also abdicated its functions. 
The House of Commons accept it as a maxim that though 
they may turn out a Ministry in a very extreme case, 
the incoming Cabinet must not depart from the line laid down 
for them, but must carry on the same injurious or unlawful 
war which the expelled Cabinet had commenced. As for 
stopping supplies or impeaching a First Lord of the Treasury, 
no leader of a successful majority would permit his follpwers 
to hint at such a proceeding, because he must secure his own 
after impunity by condoning the past acts of the Ministry he 
has overthrown. 

Parliament has consented to forego any claim to have prior 
knowledge of matters of war, treaties, or foreign alliances. It 
is so unwilling to embarrass the Secretaries in their secret and 
confidential acts, that it has reduced itself to the condi- 
tion of an obliging banking company, ready to honour all 
draughts upon it to any amount, reserving to itself, indeed, the 
privilege of gently remonstrating as to the purposes to which 
the money has been or is to be applied, but never refusing to 
advance it, and never on any occasion insisting on a definite 
statement beforehand as to who advised this or that costly 
measure, and on what grounds. 

Some of the Liberal Party are fond of holding up American 
institutions as models for our imitation. In this respect at 
least the citizens of the United States are wiser than ourselves. 
They have their committees of the Legislative bodies, 
specially appointed to supervise the action of the President in 
foreign afifairs, nor would it be possible there as it is here for 
a single Secretary to involve the United States in a war without 
the prior report of the Committee on all the circumstances of 
the case. 

At the present moment the very phrase Cabinet Council is 
a solemn mockery. So much has transpired by the revelations of 
Lord Derby last year. Twelve men, all but two or three medio- 
crities and nobodies, meet together. Mr. Gladstone, or Lord 
Granville, or Lord Beaconsfield, or Lord Salisbury, propounds 
a matter quite beyond the competence of their colleagues to 
advise upon, for departmental secretaries are not supposed by 
the etiquette of office to travel beyond their own inferior 
attributions. The Sovereign may or may not have been con- 
sulted beforehand ; at all events she is not present at their 
joint deliberations, and if there be a dissentient voice, it 
must be silenced under the penalty of retirement from office. 
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The old, stale defence that the method works well must 
be abandoned now. It does not work well, or we should not 
have an unsettled Eastern Question, an Afghan invasion, a 
proximate Indian bankruptcy, and a South African War all on 
our hands at the same time, not to speak of agricultural and 
commercial depression at home. Furthermore, even for thQse 
who love and admire Lord Beaconsfield, it is permissible, nay, 
it is necessary to consider that after all he is not immortal — and 
then who is to succeed him ? 

Are we to go on always replacing one Minister by another, 
carrying out the same system of secresy, irresponsibility, and 
of usurpation over Crown and Parliament, embroiled in 
hostilities now with this country, now with that, and feeling the 
effects in decaying manufactures and limited fields of trade ? 
Or shall we ever be wise enough to see that restoration is even 
yet in our own power, by limiting the power of Ministers to 
executive functions, restoring to the Sovereign her Council, and 
to Parliament its right and power of supervision ? 



The news from Zululand is not at all encouraging, and it is im- 
possible not to feel much anxiety as to the event of the expedition 
to relieve Ekowe, which was still proceeding at the date of the last 
despatches. Lord Chelmsford commands the expedition, and 
Colonel Pearson in dire straits was coming to the end of his 
food, and could only afford 500 men to effect a communication with 
the relieving column. Moreover, when that communication is 
effected, it is proposed to march back again to the Tugela, leaving 
a new garrison in Ekowe, as though the whole thing were to be done 
over again. What is the meaning of that f 

* * * :jfc % :||k 

There is something very queer about this reported attempt to 
assassinate the Czar. We are told that the assassin fired four shots 
while standing within four paces of him. Now you can't miss a 
man at four paces if you really mean to kill him. Either then 
the Czar, following an example set long ago, wore under his 
clothes a cuirass which turned the bullets, or else the bullets were 
never intended to hit him. It may in short have been a " bogus " 
attempt got up by authority with an object. The whole thing was so 
clumsily managed, and so differently from all recent attempts of the 
kind in Russia, that it really looks more like the handiwork of the 
police than of the Nihilists. The murderous emissaries of the 
latter have clearly shown that they know how to take precautions 
so effectual that not one of them has yet been captured ; but this 
assassin took no precautions at all except that of putting poison 
"under his finger-nails." It will be interesting to know what 
becomes of the assassin. If the attempt was a reality we may 
expect a public trial and execution ; if not, he will probably be 
reported to have died in prison, and nothing more will be heard of 
him. 
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TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OP GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

The Petition of the Undersigned, 

Showeth, 

' That the Honourable Member for Swansea has placed on th^^ 
Order Book of your Honourable House the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

"That the direct interference of the Soverei^ in the Foreign Policy of the 
Country is not in accordance with Constitutional usage as now understood and 
settled ; and is moreover calculated to impair the privileges of this House by unduly 
augmentmg the powers of the Government, enabling them under cover of such per- 
sonal interposition to withdraw from the cognisance and control of this House 
important matters relating to poli^ and expenditure properly within the scope of its 
powers and privileges." 

That the Bight Honourable Member for Westmeath has given 
notice of the following Amendment, which in the judgment of your 
Petitioners expresses the true Constitutional doctrine :— 

/•That by theOoni^titution and Laws of this Healm, it is tlie right and duty of the 
Sovereign, with the adviee of the Oounml,.or the advice of Parliament, to direct the 
Foreign Policy of the Country, to negotiate and enter into Treaties, and to declare 
war or conclude a peace." 

That it is not true that the direct action of the Sovereign aug* 
ments the power of " the Government," or that it has enabled, or 
attempted to enable them to withdraw any matter's from the cog 
nizance and control of your Honourable House. 

That it is unhappily true that your Honourable House has for 
many years neglected its duty of controlling the Foreign Policy of 
the country, 'but that it always has been and still is in* the power 
of your Hcn'ottrable House to exercise this control. 

That, nevertheless, control over Foreign Policy can be obtained 
only in three ways. 

First. By obtaining Prior Knowledge. 
Secondly. By refusing Supplies for evil measures. 
Thirdly. By punishing Ministers who give bad advice, or who act 
without lawful authority. 

That as the administration of affairs cannot be in the hands of a 
body of 658 persons, your Honourable House can obtain Prior 
Knowledge only by being prepared to refuse the Supplies for any 
Policy which has not first been communicated to you, and to punish 
the Minister or Ministers who shall have committed crime. 

That during the reign of our present gracious Sovereign your 
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Honourable House has never refused to vote the Supplies for any 
Foreign Policy, however originated, and has never attempted to 
punish a Minister. 

That during this period your Honourable House did once pass a 
vote of censure upon the conduct of the First Lord of the Treasury 
by declaring that the Bombardment of Canton, in November, 1856, 
was unjustifiable, and then proceeded to vote the supplies for a War 
with China. 

That during this utter neglect by your Honourable House of 
your duty of/ controlling the Foreign rolicy of the Country, Her 
Majesty the Queen, while She has never intrigued against the 
Ministers imposed upon Her by your Honourabfe House, has on 
several occasions exercised the control in which your Honourable 
House has been so deficient. 

That the most remarkable instance of this " interference " was 
when Her Majesty dismissed Lord Palmersion for giving his sup- 
port to the abolition of Parliamentary Government in France by tne 
Coup dCEtat of Louis Napoleon. 

That this defence of Parliamentary privilege abroad received no 
support from your Honourable House at home. 

Your Petitioners therefore pray that your Honourable House will 
reject the Besolution of the Hon. Member for Swansea^ and accept 
the Amendment of the Bight Hon. Member for Westmeath. 

And your Petitioners further pray that in order to be able to assist 
Her Majesty the Queen in controlling the Foreign Policy of the 
Country, so as to retain it within the Law of Nations and animate 
it with a due regard to the real honour and interests of this Countnr, 
you will appoint a permanent Committee whose duty shall be to take 
care that no Foreign Policy shall be initiated except in the Privy 
Council, and that the meetings of the Privy Council shall always be 
attended by a sufficient num&r of Councillors who shall not belong 
to thepartjs in power, so that Her Majesty the Queen while presiding 
at such Councils may not be deprived of fler prerogative of advice. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 
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THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

(From Vanity Fair^) 

THE Government has not as yet committed itself with 
regard to the line it intends to take in Egypt, a short 
time is therefore accorded to those who look with apprehension 
on the possibility of any disruption between England and France, 
in which to consider the whole question. It is true that her 
Majesty's Ministers have announced that there is perfect 
accordance between them and the Cabinet of M. Waddington, 
but a single despatch may change this condition, and bring 
about the alarm which many now living will recollect as over- 
taking us in 1841. 

A brief historical sketch of thstt period will not be out of 
place. In 1839 Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, ^as 
in rebellion against the Sultan, who sent troops to put down 
the revolt. In June, 1339, the battle of Nezib took place, the 
army of the Sultan was defeated, and in July the Turkish 
Capudan Pacha went over to Mehemet Ali with the Turkish 
fleet. Similar events had taken place before in the Ottoman 
Empire. Rebel Pachas had conquered provinces, defeated 
armies, made and unmade Sultans, and reached the capital 
itself, but the result had been invariably the same, that of 
re-uniting the Empire in the end ; in the natural course of 
events Egypt and Syria must after a itvf years have reverted 
to the Sultan, But on this occasion the five European 
Powers intervened with a Collective Note, and on the 27th 
July, 1839, actually stopped the steamer which was conveying a 
Turkish plenipotentiary charged with full powers to negotiate 
with Mehemet Ali. 

The internal movements of the Ottoman Empire were then, 
as they are now, only of interest in so far as they afforded 
the means of intervention to Russia. Danger of any 
schism in the Ottoman Empire has reference to Russia and to 
her alone. The moment that Russia's interference was 
sanctioned by the other Powers, and that they concurred in it, 
the independence of the Ottoman Empire was destroyed for 
the profit of Russia. The Collective Note of 1839 prevented 
peace, and urged the Porte to rely on the support 
of the Powers. Then came the 15th July, 1840, when 
England signed a treaty with Russia stipulating for the 
defence of Constantinople by Russian arms. Previously 
England had made a pro])Osal to France to act alone and 
against Russia. Then France invited Austria to join, then 
Russia and Prussia were invited ; then Russia withdrew, and 
left the four others to do what they liked ; then Russia made 
a proposal to England, and the four signed the treaty of 1840 
to the exclusion of France, 

France was both indignant and bewildered. Suspecting 
some perfidy at the hands of England, and not suspecting the 
action of Russia in the matter, she insisted that Mehemet Ali 
should be allowed to retain possession of Syria as well as of 
Egypt. Thereupon a British Fleet was sent to Syria, the fall of 
St. Jean d'Acre took place, and Sir C. Napier on his own 
authority pledged the British Government to guarantee the 
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hereditary right of Meheraet Ali to the Pachalik of Egypt. 
Mehemet Ali consequently gave orders to Ibrahim Pacha to 
withdraw from Syria, and agreed to restore the Turkish Fleet, 

A mere accident prevented a collision between the English 
and French squadrons in the Eastern waters of the Medi- 
terranean. The Turkish Ambassador in England was unwilling to 
agree to the confirmation of hereditary right to Mehemet Ali, 
but was compelled by the British Government to accede it. 
The Firman of June, 1841, granted hereditary succession in 
Egypt to Mehemet Ali, and to his descendants " in a direct 
" line from the elder to the elder in the male race among the 
" sons and grandsons." 

Mehemet Ali died in 1849. Ibrahin^ had predeceased him in 
1848. Abbas,, the grandson of Mehemet Ali, died in 1854, 
being succeeded by his uncle Said, the youngest son of Mehemet 
Ali, who died in 1866, when the present ruler, Ismail, the 
fourth hereditary Pacha, and the brother of Abbas,, the Khedive 
as he is improperly called,, succeeded him. This title, which is 
Arabic, equivalent of Khidiv-el-Misr, or King of Egypt, was 
conferred on him by an Imperial Firman of May 21, 1866, 
when, by the same instrument, the succession to the Egpytian 
dynasty was made direct £rom father to son, instead of descend- 
ing ** from the elder to the elder " of the male race "according 
** to the Firman of 1&41." By another Firman, issued June 
8th, 1873, the Sultan granted to Ismail the right of concluding 
treaties with foreign Powers and of maintaining armies. These 
last privileges were conferred upon Ismail by the special 
advice of General Ignatieff, who was then omnipotent at Con- 
stantinople, and who, it will be recollected, struck a deadly 
blow at Turkey when he induced the late unfortunate Sultan 
to suspend payment of the interest of his debt. 

For there are two methods by which Russia decomposes 
and disintegrates the Ottoman Empire and the provinces dis- 
joined from it — the one by causing rebellion and revolution, 
as in Bosnia and Bulgaria; the other by suggesting and facili- 
tating the embarrassment caused by foreiga loans, as in the 
Ottoman Empire and in Egypt. 

It would be wrong, however, to attribute the entire blame 
to Russia in this matter. She may and she does cause the 
necessity for money to be felt ; her agents are industrious 
in suggesting how easily it may be obtained from the capitalists 
of Europe, and may point to her own example to show how a 
nation may be virtually bankrupt, overwhelmed with public 
and private debt^ and yet able to advance her power in all 
directions. But this best means of destruction would not be 
ready to her hand were it not for the greed of French and 
English investors, who never can resist a chance of ten per 
cent., and for the fatal facility by which Eastern rulers 
are tempted to break their own law and borrow on the 
security of anticipated taxes. 

So it has happened, that when Egypt was unnaturally made 
into an independent State, there was a rush thither at once of 
persons ready to lend their savings on high interest, and of 
adventurers of all classes and from all countries struggling to 
share in the plunder. Now the natural results have come, 
misery to the tax-paying fellaheen, who are nearly if not quite 
as heavily burthened as our own ryots in British India, alarm 
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and indignation to the bondholders, who tremble for their divi- 
dends, infatuation to the Khedive,, a proposal for new interven- 
tion to the Governments of France and England, a sense of 
enjoyment to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, which sees the 
means of once more setting England and France in antagonism, 
and a few months of employment to every projector who has 
some scheme or other to propose for setting affairs right. 

One gentleman suggests an immediate occupation, or 
rather annexation, of Egypt by England, with a view of 
governing that country as we govern our Indian Provinces. 
Another proposes a mixed occupation by England and 
France, like that which it seems is not to take place 
in Bulgaria. A third suggests the immediate depo- 
sition of Ismail, and this is accepted by another, with the 
proviso that the Firman of 1866 is to be set aside, and the 
order of succession of that of 1841 resorted to, by which the 
Khedive IsmaiFs son Tewfik will be set aside, and Halim, his 
uncle, the son of Mehemet Ali, be put in place of Ismail. 
All these schemes appear to be based on the recommendations 
of Mr. Cave, Mr. Goschen, and M. Joubert of separating the 
unified debt of Egypt from the floating debt and the 
personal debt of the Khedive, reducing expenditure 
and providing a sinking fund. Ismail, who assented to this 
project in 1878, is now it appears sickened with European 
financiers, and, detesting the idea of economy, has determined 
to go on in his old reckless course. Consequently England 
and France are talking about deposing him. 

It may be well to pause before the precedent is established 

of deposing a ruler because his country cannot or will not 

meet its liabilities. Peru cannot, or rather will not, pay its 

creditors, and if we levy a distress on the ruler of Egypt or 

apply our bankruptcy laws to him, so we have to send a 

squadron ta Peru. The Spanish bondholders are,, perhaps, 

the most ill-treated men in the world, but no one has suggested 

a new war on their account. Worse than all, our 

most trusted ally, Russia, may some day be unable to pay her 

coupons, and it would be inconvenient, to say the least of it, if 

we felt ourselves bound to act with his Majesty the Emperor 

Alexander, as it is proposed we should do with the Khedive, 

and deposing the House of Romanoff, seek out for the 

legitimate heirs of Rurik orZenghis Khan. 

One solution of the Egyptian Question has been suggested 
which is well worth considering. It is that of calling in the 
Porte to intervene. If this were done honestly it would 
remove the danger of the greatest of all evils which could befall 
to Europe — that of a rupture between England and France, 
arising from a dynastic dispute in which England should favour 
one candidate and France the other. The Porte has the right 
to intervene, which belongs to no other Power. There is now 
the opportunity of doing away with the damnosa hereditas 
of the Treaty of 1841 ; of once more re-establishing the 
Ottoman Empire, of reuniting that which should never 
have been rent asunder, and of establishing a counter- 
poise to this grim menace to all Europe of a new Bulgarian 
kingdom. If the Khedive be deposed, let his successor be 
Pacha of Egypt and nothing more. If England were to 
accomplish this she would come out of the imbroglio with 
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clean hands; but in order to its accomplishment it is 
requisite that Count Schouvaloff should be removed from 
the Councils of English Ministers. 



THE SOURCE OF DANGER NOT THE CROWN. 

ON Wednesday week Mr. Bright made a speech at 
Birmingham, the principal object of which was to show 
that there are no arguments "that can justify the Govem- 
" ment (!) or the people of this country in continuing that 
" chronic and, to my mind, almost insane dread that exists 
** with regard to the designs and the power of Russia." This 
more than ** almost ' insane " confidence was accompanied, it 
is true, by a regret for Russia's " barbarous tariff," and, in 
the course of the evening, Mr. Bright made the following 
remarks about the real source of England's danger : — 

** I think it was a saying of an ancestor of the present Lord Salisbury, 
*' and one of the Ministers of Queen Elizabeth, that England could never 
** be ruined ixcept it were by a Parliament. The Crown could not ruin 
** England. There are plenty of means of controlling the Crown. The 
** House of Lords could not ruin England. We have controlled the House 
*' of Lords before, and we can do it again. The Cabinet cannot ruin 
" Ergland, except it be by complicity with the majority of the House of 
** Commons. We have something that looks very like such a Cabinet now, 
'* and such a majority in the House of Commons. Well, if we have ic 
'* on that great authority that the nation can only be ruined by a Parlia- 
" ment, let us, if we can, endeavour to prevent any Parliament inflicting that 
** calamity upon us.** 

The method Mr. Bright proposes is to get a " Liberal " 
majority at the next election ; but has he forgotten that it was 
the " Liberal " Party that supported Lord Palmerston in his 
Canton Massacre, and turned Mr. Bright out of Manchester 
because he would not sanction the " acknowledged lie." 
What might save England would be, not a " Liberal " 
triumph over Lord Beaconsfield, but a " Conservative " revolt 
against him. 



OBITUARY NOTICE. 

On ^londay, April 21, Mr. George Hadfield died at 
Manchester, aged 92. He was M.P. for Sheffield from 1852 
to 1874. The Foreign Affairs Committees owe him a debt of 
gratitude for unveiling an important part of the secret 
history of the first Afghan War. 

On the 13th July, 1858, the House of Commons, on his 
Motion, ordered a Return of the Correspondence of Sir 
Alexander Burnes. In March, 1859, Lord Derby (then Lord 
Stanley) Jaid the papers on the table of the House. On the 
15th April, 1859, Mr. Hadfield moved that they be printed, 
but the House was counted out. On the 8th June, 1859, Mr. 
Hadfield again moved that the papers be printed. Sir Stafford 
Northcote opposed the Motion, ** not on behalf of the Govern- 
" ment, but on behalf of the Printing Committee." Mr. Hadfield 
" continued to press his Motion," and it was agreed to without 
a division. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF MR. SPEAKER. 

IN March last we called attention to the fact that a question 
to a Minister put uppn the paper of the House of 
Commons by Mr. Puleston in regard to Mr. H. C. Vivian 
had been, without Mr. Puleston's knowledge or sanction, so 
altered, presumably by the authority of the Speaker, as to 
deprive it of its most important feature, and to render any 
answer that might be given to it absolutely worthless. Upon 
this occasion, representations having been made, the omitted 
portion of the question was subsequently restored to it, 
and thus the admission was obtained that there was no 
good reason for expunging this portion in the first instance. 
At the time we pointed out that the practice of thus altering 
and varying the questions put by members was one which has 
been and is habitually indulged, and the only special value of 
Mr. Puleston's case lay in the fact that in that instance the 
suppression of the omitted paragraph was allowed, by its sub- 
sequent restoration, to be such as was not necessitated by the 
Rules of the House. It follows, therefore, that as a matter 
of fact Mr. Speaker does sometimes hold himself at liberty to 
make, and does as a fact make, alterations in questions which 
he is not bound to make by the Rules. The question, therefore, 
arises whether such an exercise of power by the Speaker 
is not in excess of his authority. If he is absolute he may 
be tyrannical ; if he is not absolute we should know by what 
limits his power is bounded ; and it is of high importance that 
both the House and the country should know how far he is 
empowered to step between a member of the House and the 
Minister whom that member desires to question for his own 
information and that of the public. 

The case of the question put upon the paper on Tuesday 
by Sir Robert Peel raises this point very distinctly. Sir 
Robert had announced that he would ask whether " the British 
" Government now proposes to take any steps towards miti- 
" gating, in the interests of humanity, the horrors and atrocities 
" amidst which the reign of terror is now carried on in Russia 
*' over 80,000,000 of people." When this question appeared 
on the paper it was entirely changed, and stood thus : 
*' towards mitigating the severities now being practised in 




'* the Nihilist conspiracy," of which Sir Robert had not said 
a word, was imported into his question as though he admitted 
its existence — " the Nihilist conspiracy." He very naturally 
expostulated at this treatment ; but beyond being told that he 
was not aware of a difference, and that matters involving 
debate and argument should be submitted as a motion and 
not as a question, he got no explanation, but was simply put 
down. This is a high-handed kind of proceeding on the part 
of the Speaker which cannot pass without challenge. His 
authority is great and necessary, and should be respected so 
long as he dues not transgress reasonable limits ; but it cannot 
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at least, be pretended that he has a right to put questions into 
the mouth of a member which that member never intended to 
ask, or to fasten on him an assumption which he never 
intended to make. 

The practice of altering questions is far more general than 
the outside public have any notion of. It has been carried to 
a length which seems to us to be most injurious to the useful- 
ness of Parliament, and calculated to deprive both all questions 
of their usefulness and all Members of Parliament of their 
independence. The authority of the Speaker was never 
intended to bring about this result, and to use it so as to 
bring about this result amounts to a very serious exaggeration 
and abuse of that authority. 



PERSIA AND HERAT. 



ON Friday, April 25th, Mr. C. B. Denison aisked the 
Government what information they possessed regarding 
the reported designs of Persia upon Herat, and the probability 
of military operations in that quarter. Mr. Bourke replied 
that " our information does not lead us to believe that any 
" such operations have been undertaken." 

This is the stereotyped answer. It is notorious that Persia 
has assembled as large a military force as she can muster, 
amounting, according to reliable accounts, to thirty or forty 
thousand men, and there is reason to believe that that body 
have already advanced to the eastward of the Caspian, on the 
line leading to the Afghan frontier. If Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has not received information on the subject it is evident 
that the Persian movement has not taken place in accordance 
with any agreement with Great Britain, and as it is impossible 
that, of his own will, the Shah would undertake such a military 
expedition, the obvious conclusion is that this force is a 
Russian advanced guard, pushed forward, most certainly not 
to attack our troops advancing to Cabul from the other side, 
but to bring about another complication for England, which 
will give the Cabinet of St. Petersburg the occasion for another 
Conference and another Treaty to establish her in Persia and 
Central Asia, as that of Berlin has done in Asiatic and 
European Turkey. 

Twenty-two years ago, when England invaded Persia, the 
Times of that date contained a most remarkable article, of which 
some passages are worth recording, even after this lapse of 
time. Some of them contained a prophecy, as follows : — 

** Make your children learn the position of Herat. It is important 
" that you should familiarise your children 'with ihe name, for perhaps 
** twenty years hence they will see the place, or they will be killed there 
•* at their fathers* will, or their sons*, or their grandsons'. Perhaps every- 
** "body will be in mourning because, having captured Herat and stationed 
** a large army there, the army has been driven out, and has disappeared." 

As yet, however, the British army has not got so far as 
Cabul, but the trap is set, and though the bait is not so 
tempting as it once was, we may accept the statement of the 
Peshawur correspondent of the 27th April, that ** events point 
** to a possible and indeed very imminent march upon Cabul 
** by the Khyber and Kuram columns." 

We have again and again demonstrated that this Afghan 
invasion of ours was an expedition instigated, or at least con- 
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trived, by those foreign diplomatists who have such an unfor- 
tunate ascendency over our principal statesmen, in order to 
lure us into a position of the utmost difficulty, from which we 
cannot retreat without such an amount of disaster and loss of 
prestige as will shake in a fatal manner our hold on the Empire 
of India. Every new occurrence confirms the truth of this, and 
nothing would decoy us further on than the entry of Persia upon 
the scene of action. 

It is the old, old story over again. Whenever England is 
to be entangled in a disastrous frontier war, as in 1838, or to 
meet with such an event as the Indian mutiny, whenever 
Russia makes one of her great advances, we always begin by 
hearing of Persia's designs on Herat. Then England is in- 
vited to fall foul of Persia, and that unfortunate country having 
been made to receive the attack, whether diplomatic or mili- 
tary (as in an analogous case the miserable Roumanians were 
compelled to draw the Turkish fire at Plevna), the Russian 
main body comes up afterwards to reap the fruits. 

Successive British Governments have employed themselves 
during a series of years in organising auxiliary forces for the 
aggrandisement of Russia and the furtherance of her designs. 
His Imperial Majesty the Czar owes to English statesmen 
those Servian legions which began the late war and carried it 
on to a certain point, for it was successive British statesmen 
who insisted on the Porte resigning its suzerain rights over that 
province. It was English statestnen who worked out the union 
of the Wallachian and Moldavian Principalities, fused them 
into a Roumania, gave them a Prince, and thus converted them 
into a Russian contingent, without which the late war would 
have had quite another issue, and for which, it may be said en 
passant^ those poor dupes themselves are now lamenting in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

Similarly it is one British statesman — Mr. Gladstone — and 
his friends who started the idea of raising the new Russo- 
Bulgarian corps (Tarmke^ destined some day to march on Con- 
stantinople j and it was others — namely, those who represented 
England at Berlin — who accepted that formation without 
protest or opposition, and gave, besides, to the Czar a 
recruiting ground for seamen for his navy, which, except in the 
case of Finland, he did not possess before, when they handed 
over to him by treaty the maritime populations of Lazestan. 

With Persia the process has been the same. Everything 
has been done by successive British Administrations to drive 
that country into the arms of Russia ; and the result has always 
been as it is now. Persians will be advanced towards 
Afghanistan, as on some future day Bulgarians will be 
advanced to Constantinople by the same hand. 

There is doubt and confusion at the present moment in 
the camp of those Liberal Englishmen who were at one time 
so loud in their praises of the beneficence of the Emperor 
Alexander, and they are apt to point to the actual condition 
of his Empire as a refutation of all the allegations of danger 
from Russian designs. There is half a truth in this, but not 
more than half. The state of men in the Muscovite dominions,' 
now only controlled by the sternest military despotism, 
distinctly shows to the whole world that without England's 
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subserviency Russia would have to retreat at all points ; and as 
it was three years ago so it is now. 

Her designs are one thing, her power to accomplish them 
is another, her means to that end is a third. Whatever the 
Nihilists desire at home, whether it be constitutional liberty 
(whatever meaning they attach to that word), or a Communistic 
Republic, or a process of extermination, like that of Marat, 
one thing is certain, their chiefs have no aspiration for the 
emancipation of any of the populations who have been 
subjected to Holy Russia. The proof of this is, that in 
none of their proclamations has there been one word for the 
restoration of Poland, or for the resumption of their religion, 
laws, and language by that oppressed people. 

Napoleon said at St. Helena that within a given time 
Europe would be either Republican or Cossack; the Nihilistic 
movement threatens it with both conditions. There can be 
little doubt but that the men who manage the "Vehme 
"gericht" at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kief, Odessa, or 
wherever else its centres may be, are not the men of the 
leaven of Washington and his friends, who after establishing 
their Repubhc devoted themselves to framing institutions for 
home prosperity, leaving foreign nations alone ; but these men, 
so secret in their organisations, so terrible in their revenge, 
are of the stamp of St. Just, who was equally energetic with 
the guillotine at home and the armies of the Republic abroad. 

If, therefore, the actual condition of Russia is to be taken 
into account, with the possibility of a change in her governing 
elements, it is to be regarded in no sense as being likely to 
alter her slow but certain method of advance. Nor is her 
pecuniary bankruptcy to be considered as a hindrance to her 
progress, any more than the bankruptcy of Republican France 
in 1793 stopped her armies in the career of conquest ; on the 
contrary, a sense of desperation is added to the other induce- 
ments which drive her forward in her career of foreign success. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of this desperation, nothing 
would be more easy than to stop her if, by something like a 
miracle, a nian should arise in Europe having the head to 
understand her, the heart to resist her, and the position to act. 
For it is not Russia we have to fear : it is ourselves we have 
to dread ; it is our own acts that are terrible, not because we 
have the will to injure, but because we know not what we do, 
and then take what is done as being somethiiig quite inex- 
plicable and unaccountable. 

A great war comes on us by surprise. We all say that 
nothing of the kind ought to have taken place ; we are very 
sorry, but, as we began it, we must go on, and only Heaven 
knows whither we shall go. 

And because half England is afraid of Russia, the other half 
thinks it necessary to admire her ; and because that faction 
admires her, the first, following their recommendations, leaves 
her alone, but attacks every one of our own allies whom she 
wishes to transfer as allies to herself. 

Erratum in our last Number. 
At page 94, paragraph 3, line 4, for *• Said, the youngest son of 
Mehemet Ali, who died in i8b6," substitute ** who died in 1863." 
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THE BERLIN TREATY EXPLAINED AWAY. 

THE so-called Statesman who did not hesitate to tell the 
House of Lords that the true statement of his secret 
agreement with Count SchouvalofF was " unauthenticated 
and unworthy the credit of their Lordships/' has again spoken 
to defend the violation by Russia of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Minion and tool of "dear Count Schouvaloff" as he is, 
he has undertaken to argue not only that the continued oc- 
cupation of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia by Russia is in 
accordance with the Berlin Treaty, but that the execution of 
that Treaty would be its violation. This is what he said on 
Monday night, as reported by the Times and corrected by 
himself :— 

" I confess that I do not read that article in the same manner as 
"the noble earl. I understood him to say that under that article the 
" Russians were bound to have withdrawn all thsir troops out of the princi- 
*' pality and the province by the 3rd of May. What the article does say 
" is this, ' The corps of occupation is to consist of six divisions of infantry, 
'* two of cavalry, and the time of occupation is to last nine months/ if 
** evacuation commenced before the end of nine months, these infantry and 
** cavalry divisions would have been materially diminished, and it is 
'* obvious that in that case the provisions of the Treaty would not have 
" been complied with. What the Treaty contemplates is that close up to 
" the end of nine months the army of occupation should remain undis- 
** turbed. I do not hesitate to say that up to the close of the nine months 
'* the occupation is to remain in all its entirety, and from that date the 
" evacuation is to commence, and is to be carried on, of course, with ail 
" reasonable despatch. The occupation authorised by the Treaty, is to 
" cease on the 3rd of May, and by the 3rd of August there shall be no 
" t<oops of the army of occupation left in the south and west of the 
*• Pruth." 

Now it can hardly be matter of surprise to those who have 
followed Lord Salisbury's career that he so quotes the Treaty 
as to give a false impression of it. Art. XXII. runs, not as he 
set it forth, but as follows : — 

*< L'effectif du corps d'occupation Russe en Bulgarie et dans la 
*' Roumelie Orientale sera compose de six divisions d'infanterie et de deux 
*< divisions de cavalerie, et n'exc^dera pas 50,000 hommes. II sera entre- 
** tenu aux frais du pays occupe. Les troupes d 'occupation conserve rant 
" leurs communications avec la Russie, non-seulement par la Roumanie 
'< d^apr^s les arrangements k conclure entre les deux Etats, mais aussi par 
« les ports de la Mer Noire, Varna et Bourgas, oti elles pourront organiser, 
" pour la duree de Toccupation, les depots n^cessaires. 

*' La dur^e de I'occupation de la Koumelie Orientale et de la Bulgarie 
" par les troupes Imperiales Russes est fixee ^ neuf mois k dater de 
'* Techange des ratifications du present Traite. 

'* Le Gouvemement Imperi^i Kusse s*engage k terminer dans un delai 
*' ult^rieur de trois mois le passage de ses troupes k travers la Roumanie 
" et I'evacuation complete de cette Piincipauie.'* 

It will be seen that the article declares only the superior 
limit of the corps of occupation, that it shall " not exceed 
" 50,000 men," and says nothing of its being kept up to 50,000 
men, so that Lord Salisbury's ingenious argument, founded 
upon his ingenious misquotation, that '* the provisions of the 
" Treaty would not have been complied with if evacuation 
" commenced before the end of nine months," falls completely 
to the ground. But the main point is this — How long did the 
Treaty declare that the occupation was to last, and when, 
according to the Treaty, should the evacuation take place ? 
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Lord Salisbury says that " up to the end of nine months the 
"army of occupation is to remain in all its entirety, and from 
^' that date the evacuation is to commence . • . and by 
" the 3rd of August there shall be no troops of the army of 
" occupation left in the south and west oiF the Pruth." 

Let any. sane and honest man compare this account of the 
Treaty with the full text of the article which we have cited. 
That article simply declares (i) That the strength of the army 
of occupation in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia shall not 
exceed 50,000 men ; (2) that ** the duration of the occupation 
'* of Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria is fixed at nine months 
" from the exchange of ratifications " — which was on the 3rd 
August, 1878, so that the nine months expired on the 3rd 
May, 1879 ; ^^^ (3) ^^^ ^^ Russian Government undertakes 
to terminate, in a further period of three months, " the passage 
** of its troops through Roumania, and the complete evacuation 
" of that principality." The article is clear and precise on the 
face of it. The army is limited in numbers, the duration of its 
occupation of Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria is limited to the 
3rd May, 1879, and its passage through and presence in Rou- 
mania are further limited to the 3rd August, 1879. There are two 
different engagements — one for Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, 
the other for Roumania ; one fixing the duration of the occupa- 
tion of the former, the other the duration of passage through 
the latter. 

The reason and the meaning of this are made abund- 
antly clear by reference to the Protocols of the Berlin 
Congress. At the sitting of the 24th June, 1878, there was 
read Art. VIII. of the Treaty of St. Stefano, which provided 
that Russian troops should occupy " Bulgaria " (that is, what 
are now called Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria together with 
other territory) till the "complete formation of a native 
** militia sufficient for the maintenance of order, security, and 
" tranquillity ; " and should " preserve their communications 
" through Roumania." Count Andrassy proposed instead of 
these stipulations that (i) the duration of the occupation of 
Bulgaria should be fixed at six months ; and (2) that the 
Russian Government should engage to terminate in a further 
period of three months the passage of its troops through 
Roumania and the complete evacuation of that Principality. 
M. Waddington proposed ** six months for Roumelia, nine 
" for Bulgaria, a year for Roumania." This Count Schouva- 
loff declined to accept, but he " declared that, not to prolong 
** the discussion, he consented to a period of nine months 
" for the evacuation of Bulgaria and three months additional 
" for the evacuation of Roumania, in such a manner that at 
" the end of a year the Russian army would have completely 
" quitted the two provinces." The protocol informs us that 
" Count Andrassy having formally agreed to the period of 
" nine months for Roumelia and Bulgaria and a year for 
" Roumania, an arrangement accepted by the Plenipoten- 
" tiaries of Russia," the President declared that " an under- 
'* standing was happily established," and the Article XXII. 
was thereupon drawn up in accordance therewith. 

The matter is thus rendered as clear as possible. The 
question was how long the Russians were to have to evacuate 
the positions they held. The Treaty of St. Stefano had left 
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the time dependent on an indefinite series of circumstances. 
Count Andrassy proposed that it should be limited to six 
months, with three months more for passage through Rou- 
mania, M. Waddington proposed another set of periods, and 
finally, as a compromise, Count Schouvaloff agreed to the 
periods inserted in the Treaty, for what he himself, when 
agreeing, termed the " evacuation " of the provinces. That 
evacuation was to be completed for Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia in nine months, and three months further were 
allowed for the passage through, and evacuation of, Roumania. 
Nevertheless the Russians are still now on the 8th May both 
in Bulgaria and in Eastern Roumelia, in flagrant violation of 
the Treaty ; and the man who defends that violation and who 
has the assurance to pretend that it is no violation of the 
Tie ity is dear Count Schouvaloffs friend and instrument, Lord 
Salisbury. We, who have never expected that the Treaty 
would be adhered to, and who always declared our belief that 
it was not intended to be adhered to, except by Turkey, are 
not surprised either at the event or at the apology for it; but 
what can they think who have believed those members of the 
Cabinet who have so often protested that England — in other 
words, the Cabinet — would insist on the Treaty being observed 
to the letter ? 



A PASSAGE FROM THE LIFE OF THE 

PRINCE CONSORT. 

THERE is not in any language a sadder legend than that 
of the Faithful Eckhart. Eckhart was the truest and 
noblest of knights, meeting always with the deepest ingratitude, 
yet never failing in his duty. Evil beings beset the Royal 
House at)d the land which he had undertaken to defend, 
tempting them to perdition with fair delusions which none 
seemed able to resist. He warned them, but in vain ; he 
resisted to. the death, but he died. But even after death, and 
still, his spirit keeps watch, and entreats those who are being 
led captive by the evil ones to turn, and not be lost : — 

'* For he, though dead, yet ever 

True watch and waid doth hold ; 
Upon the earth sha)l never 
^^ man so true and bold.'' 

We are reminded of this legend by the fourth volume of 
the ** Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort." Of 
him it can be said, if ever it could be said of any man, that 
though dead he still holds true watch and ward over the land 
of his adoption. To piove this it is only necessary to turn to 
p. 102 of this invaluable book, where there is given the memo- 
randum of a conversation between Prince Albert and the 
Emperor of the French, of which the following are extracts : — 

'* ' I continued,' said the Prince, 'as determined as we are to maintain 
" the integiity of the Ottoman Empire, so determined is Russia to destroy 
" it. . . . The real antagonists on principle are Russia and England, 
'* and I must say I see with deep regret that ever since the peace Rus>ia 
" hai made immense progress in winning France over, and what has now 
" happened at Constantinople is a complete Russian triumph.' " 

This was in 1857, and it alluded to the fusion of the 
Principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia into one. 

'* The Emperor answered, < He could not believe in that. Although 
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'* he did not take for Gospel all the Grand Duke Constantine had said, he 
" believed he had told him the truth when he assured him that Russia did 
" not care for possessing herself of Constantinople.* 

" I rejoined, ' I believed this also ; but what Russia wanted was the 
" dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. She would like best to make 
" a sort of Germany of it — little States, which she could govern absolutely 
** without expense or responsibility.* 

"'And you think that the independent Principalities united are to 
" make the beginning ? * he interrupted. 

•• * Exactly.' 

" ' I cannot believe this,' continued the Emperor. ' Russia is even, I 
'* believe, against the Union.' 

" I explained that Russia had been most cautious not to declare herself, 
'* as France was doing the whole work. But why was he himself so 
" anxious for the Union ? 

" The Emperor explained that he thought the Union, by making these 
'' countries contented, and particularly if well governed by a European 
" Prince, would prove an eflectual barrier against Russia, while the 
" present disjointed and unsatisfactory condition would make them always 
** tutn to Russia. The Union was therefore in the interest of Turkey. 

** I said that, upon this, one would answer that Turkey, being violently 
'* against it, must be supposed to know her own interest best." 

Here our extracts must stop, nor can space be afforded for 
discussing the point how far Napoleon III. was an accomplice 
of or how far he was deluded by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 
In either case he received the reward which Russia always 
bestows on those who serve her best ; and not he alone, but 
the country he ruled suffered, and will suffer again, through 
being lured on by this phantom alliance with a false friend, 
who has always betrayed those who trusted her. 

But these words' of the Prince display a power of prognosti- 
cation equal to that of Gustavus III. of Sweden, who, having 
drawn up a memorandum exposing the designs of Russia and 
their dangers to Europe, perished by the hand of an assassin ; 
and the warnings of the one, like those of the other, were 
given in vain. Time has shown how true the apprehensions 
of the Prince Consort were, and each year and each day 
brings his forebodings nearer their fulfilment. Two years 
before the union of the Principalities, the Press newspaper, 
then the organ of Mr. Disraeli, had advocated that union in 
these words ; — " A union of the provinces of Moldavia and 
" Wallachia under an independent Prince, while yet preserving 
** the sovereignty of the Porte, can alone place them in a 
" permanent state of good government." They were united 
into a conjoint Roumania in 1861, and the adventurer Couza 
was asked to govern them, with the title of Prince Alexander ; 
then he was upset in 1866, and the HohenzoUern Prince 
replaced him. What has recently taken place is matter of 
notoriety. The unhappy Roumanians, between the anvil 
and hammer, found themselves compelled to cast in their lot 
with Russia, under the penalty of being treated as enemy's 
country, because, having in vain petitioned the British Govern- 
ment for support and assistance, if only so much as by a 
diplomatic despatch, they were told in so many words that 
England was determined not to be bound by the treaties of 
1856. 

They were used by the Czar, therefore, merely as the 
Bavarians were used by the Emperor William in the French 
invasion, and compelled to lead forlorn hopes at Plevna and 
elsewhere, and to draw the Turkish fire. Then, having been 
the main instruments by which the Russians secured their 
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victories, they were, nolentes volentes^ forced to surrender the 
most valuable portion of their own. territory, that namely which 
commands the mouths of the Danube, and henceforward they 
will be and can be nothing more than a mere vassal to St. 
Petersburg, and holding their means of commerce, of expor- 
tation, and therefore of existence, only on sufferance and by 
the permission of the Czar. Roumania has become in the 
prophetic words of Prince Albert, " a little State which 
Russia can govern absolutely without expense or respon- 
sibility." 

It suits certain newspapers, members of Parliament, and 
party politicians, to appear as if they believed in this enormous 
hoax of an independent Bulgaria and of an Eastern Roumelia 
under the quasi-sovereignty of the Porte. But no man can 
really in his heart believe it, having the example and prece- 
dent of Roumania before his eyes. 

No man in his senses can be taken in to the degree of 
supposing that this Bulgaria, with its Prince all but absolute — 
that Prince, moreover, being a nephew of the Empress of 
Russia — with its army drilled and officered by Russians, with 
its civil administration similarly constructed, could form what 
Louis Napoleon called an effectual barrier against the advance 
of the Northern Power ; and it is just as clear that at the very 
least Eastern Roumelia is in the same category as were Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia in 1859 — an outlying dependency, to be 
swept into the Muscovite Empire when the farce of the 
Berlin Treaty shall be as obsolete as that of 1856. 

There used to be, and perhaps there still is, an establish- 
ment in the West of England called the Agapemone, whose 
inmates believe that the Supreme Being is incarnate in the 
person of an apostate clergyman, to whom they have sur- 
rendered the right of thought and the possession of their 
worldly, goods. Scarce less credulity than this is necessary 
for the various associations in and out of Parliament who 
trust the interests and the honour of England implicitly to 
the hands of those who assert that they have settled the 
Eastern Question by the shadow of sovereignty which they 
pretend to have saved for the Sultan in Europe — a sovereignty 
which every telegram shows he will never be allowed to 
exercise. 

But the imbecility of the opposite faction is equal. After 
seeing that Lord Beacon sfield has given up everything to 
Russia, they still insist on representing him as insanely 
opposing her. The Pall Mall Gazette has on more than one 
occasion well pointed out the contradiction into which they 
are now driven. Granted that the stories of Turkish oppres- 
sion are true, they are nothing in comparison with the actual 
condition of Russia at the present moment, where a state of 
things exists to which the domiciliary visits, the executions and 
deportations of the Committee of Public Safety in Paris in 
1793 were but a taint shadow. But not one among them, 
from that champion of the oppressed Mr. Gladstone down- 
wards, dares to hint even at a despatch of remonstrance. 
On this subject the Right Hon. Member for Greenwich has 
no pamphlets to write. 

Should the result of the next election by any possibility 
bring that faction into office, they will find themselves in 
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the following difficulty- They have pledged themselves to 
take up the cause of Greece. It so happens that the Greeks 
understand Russia, and have no intention of being incor- 
porated with her system — less so now than ever. No Greek 
aggrandisement will be therefore permitted, and the " Liberals" 
will find themselves in the dilemma of having to abandon 
their Hellenic friends, which may be disagreeable to them, or 
of affronting their Muscovite patron, which is impossible. 

Prince Albert said, in 1857, that the Union of the Princi- 
palities was to be the beginning ; and yet his foresight was in 
vain. Not even a Royal personage can struggle single-handed 
against this vast conspiracy, which cajoles or menaces Courts, 
Cabinets, and humbler individuals \ yet if his foresight had 
been shared by others, how different the result might have 
been ! Even now the occasion is offered, and the moment 
is still propitious for action, which would prevent that 
horrible carnage which must soon again deluge the East 
of Europe with blood when the Bulgarian ancestral ferocity 
is let loose against its neighbour, bringing consequences to 
England of which Englishmen little dream. But this moment 
will be allowed to pass as others have passed before ; for we 
do but smile when our Eastern markets slip away from us, and 
are contented if we have atrocity telegrams from Afghanistan 
or Zululand to stare at. Meanwhile the hack writers and 
speakers are diligent in prophesying smooth things ; yet here 
is a voice of admonition from the tomb which cannot be 
stifled, and if the nation is determined to perish it will not be 
for want of warning. 



THE CASE OF GALLEY. 
A GROSS AND FLAGRANT INJUSTICE.. 

IN the year 1835 a farmer named May was murdered on his 
way home from Moretonharapstead Fair in Devonshire. 
Some months afterwards one Oliver confessed that he had 
committed the murder, together with another man, known by 
the nickname of " Dick Turpin." Now the police had at that 
time in custody one Galley, a native of Kent, of loose character, 
who was known by the nickname of " Turpin." They sent 
him down, therefore, to Exeter, where he was tried in 1836 for 
the Devonshire murder, together with Oliver. A woman of 
bad character, known as Harris, who cohabited with one Avery 
— a man strongly suspected of having been concerned in the 
murder — and who was also in gaol at that time, came forward, 
declared that she had seen the murder committed, and identi- 
fied Oliver and Galley as the murderers, though she said the 
latter was " very much altered." Oliver was defended by the 
p«*esent Sir Montague Edward Smith, a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Galley, being 
friendless and destitute, was undefended by counsel, and 
could only protest his innocence in a dazed and helpless way 
which, however, convinced those who saw and heard him. 
The judge— the late Mr. Justice Williams — failed to point 
out the grave doubts that hung over the case against Galley, 
and both the men were -found guilty and sentenced to be 
hanged. Oliver then and there avowed that he had nothing 
to say for himself, but solemnly declared that Galley was 
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innocent, a declaration which he subsequently repeatedly 
renewed, and finally made while standing on the scaffold. 

But this is not all. Certain gentlemen, struck with the 
declarations of Oliver and the bearing of Galley, took further 
action. The late Sir Frederick Roe, then the Chief 
Magistrate at Bow Street, opened an inquiry, and it was ascer- 
tained beyond the shadow of a doubt that on the very day of 
the murder Galley was not in Devonshire at all, but at a fair 
at Dartford in Kent, on the other side of England. Sir 
Frederick Roe reported to that effect, and the result was that 
Galley was — not pardoned, as he undoubtedly should have 
been, but reprieved from hanging and transported for life. 

This was unquestionably a very strange and shocking 
course to take. If Galley were guilty of the murder, which 
nobody- could believe, he should have been hanged ; if he 
were not guilty, which Everybody now knew was the case, he 
should have been pardoned. The reason he was not pardoned 
was this ; Lord Russell was then Home Secretary, Lord 
Denman was then Lord Chief Justice. Now Lord Denman 
Vas a very intimate friend and ally of Mr. Justice Williams. 
Mr. Justice Williams naturally did not like to admit the fact 
that Galley had been convicted through his own defective 
summing up ; Lord Denman supported his friend Williams ; 
Lord Russell took Lord Denman's advice ; and as Galley was 
a man of shady character, they doubtless thought it was quite 
enough for him if he escaped hanging and only got trans- 
ported. Transported he was, therefore, and to this day he has 
remained what he still is — a convict in Australia, where he has 
grown old and broken-hearted under the brand of murderer. 

But worse remains behind. Over a year* ago, on the i6th 
March, 1878, Chief Justice Cockburn, with that energy and 
sense of right which have always distinguished him. reopened 
the case by writing to Mr. Cross, the present Home Secretary, 
a letter recounting at length the facts, as the Chief Justice 
himself had known them at the time, he having been then a 
barrister in the Western circuit He intimated his strong 
opinion that justice should be done to the injured man by a 
pardon being given to him, and cited Sir Montague Smith as 
entirely concurring in that view. Mr. Cross took exactly 
a year and eleven days to consider the question, and then 
replied that, because Lord Russell and Lord Denman had 
declined to recommend a pardon, he would not '* take upon 
" himself the responsibility of overruling them." Mr. 
Cross's position is simply ridfculous. He might have abso- 
lutely declined to reopen the question and have said so at 
once. But he did not do this. He, did reopen the ques* 
tion. He considered it and kept it open for a whole year. 
And having thus reopened it, he declares after twelve 
months that he will not reopen it, or come to any con- 
clusion whatever. A more lame and impotent decision than 
this it would be hard to conceive. Mr. Cross must be 
satisfied that Galley is only guilty of having been wrongfully 
convicted, and if a Secretary of State is not prepared to recom- 
mend a pardon for that crime, it is impossible to understand 
to what purpose he can retain the power of advising the Crown 
in the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. But that he 
should decline to exercise the power on the sole ground that a 
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former Secretary of State has declined is astonishing. This 
seems astonishing enough, but there is yet something more 
astonishing. We have good reason to believe that this case 
has been referred to the Solicitor and Attorney-General, and 
that both the Solicitor and Attorney-General, as well as the 
principal permanent official of the Home Office, have given it 
as their opinion that Galley should receive a pardon. It is, 
therefore, in the face of the positive advice of the law officers 
of the Crown that Mr. Cross has come to his strange decision. 
The matter cannot be allowed to rest here, and we hope that Mr. 
Cross will preclude further discussion by doing what Loid 
Russell should have done forty years ago. 



THE AUTHORITY OF MR. SPEAKER. 
To the Editor of '* Vanity Fair:' 
^ IR, — I am glad you are protesting against the practice the 
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Speaker indulges in, of altering questions of which notice is 
given of by Members of Parliament. It may sometimes be his 
duty to forbid a question being put as it is first proposed, but he can' 
have no right to attribute to a member any question to which that 
member has not given his consent. The other day Mr. Joseph 
Cowen was so kind as to give notice, at my request, of the follow- 
ing question — 

*J On what principle of law or fact is the Wantage Railway^ established 
** under the Tramways Order Confirmation Act, 37 and 38 Vict. cap. 138, 
" and the 39 and 40 Vict. cap. 45, and us\ng a steam locomotive, 
•* exempted from the Railway Passenger Duty ?** 

In the question as put on the paper, Wantage Railway was 
altered without the knowledge of Mr Cowen into ** Wantage 
** Tramway:^ My object in getting the question put was to 
compel the Attorney-General either to confess that the Wantage 
Tramway is a Railway, or to assert that it is not. My object was 
thus defeated. If this was the Speaker's intention in making the 
alteration, it ought to have been avowed. In making it surrep- 
titiously with or without an object, the Speaker seems to forget 
that he is the President of the High Court of Parliament, and to 
fancy that he is only the editor of the St, Stephens Gazette^ for 
which he corrects copy. 

The Petition Committee is graduating in the Speaker*s school, 
and frequently gives inaccurate descriptions of petitions. For 
instance, on Monday fortnight a petition was presented from the 
Travelling Tax Abolition Committee against the scheme for com- 
muting the Railway Passenger Duty. This petition alleged : — 

** That to sell this repeal to the Companies would be to commit a 
*• fraud on the public, in order to obtain the means of an expenditure 
" which it is inconvenient to demand -by taxation, direct or indirect, from 
•* the people at large." 

This petition is lumped, in the report of the Petition Committee, 
with fifteen others for granting the exemption to all penny a mile 
fares, under the title " Railway Passenger Duty— For Alteration of 
** Law.'* If this is not done on purpose it is very slovenly. At least 
the words " Against Commutation " ought to have been substituted 
instead of" For Alteration of Law." 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

C. D. Collet. 
7, Coleridge Road, Finsbury Park, 
Sth May, 1879. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO DIPLOMATIC FLY-SHEETS. 

5o!"9?;] TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1879. [Gratis. 

TO THE HONOUEABLE THE COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

The Petition of the St. Pancras Foreign Affairs 

Committee. 

Sho^veth, 

That the Honourable Member for Swansea has placed on the 
Order Book of your Honourable House the following Resolu- 
tion : — 

" That the direct interference of the Sovereign in the Foreign Policy of the 
Country is not in accordance with Constitutioniu usage as now understood and 
settled ; and is moreover calculated to impair the privileges of .this House by unduly 
augmenting the powers of the Government, enabling them under cover of such per- 
sonal interposition to withdraw from the cognizance and control of this House 
important matters relating to policy and expenditure properly within the scope of its 
powers and privileges." 

That the Right Honourable Member for Westmeath has given 
notice of the following Amendment, which in the judgment of your 
Petitioners expresses the true Constitutional doctrine : — 

*'That by the Constitution nnd Laws of this Realm, it is the right and duty of the 
Sovereign, with the advice of the Council, and only by that advice, or the advice of 
Parliament, to direct ijxe Foreign Policy of the Country, to negotiate and enter 
into Treaties, and to declare war or conclude a peace." 

That this doctrine is so unmistakably that of all authorities on the 
subject that it would be a waste of time to prove that it is so, and 
your Petitioners can only consider a contraiy assertion as an under- 
hand method of atttempting a change in the Constitution and Laws 
of this Bealm, which your Petitioners deem fraught with danger to 
the liberties of the people and the existence of this country as an 
independent State, a danger which they prefer to meet by exposing 
the true character of such a change. 

That as a matter of fact all the calamities of the present reign are 
attributable to the secret proceedings of one or two individual Ministers 
who have mystified and mastered their colleagues, and that the resist- 
ance to these evil measures has come from Her Majesty the Queen, 
and from the late Prince Consort. 

That as the meetings of the Privy Council have, since the death of 
Queen Anne, been merely formal, as none of its members are usually 
summoned unless they belong to the faction in power, and as no record 
is kept of the meetings of the Cabinet, a body unknown to the law ; 
the history of all transactions with foreign States is a secret, so that 
when a change of Ministry takes place the very men who have to 
continue the negotiations of their predecessors are ignorant of what 
the intentions of their predecessors may have been. 

That under these circumstances the only link of continuity is found 
in the active interest and untiring solicitude of the Sovereign. 
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That, far from desiring to rule alone, or to protect Her prerogative by 
secresy, Her Majesty the Queen has of Her own mere motion, made 
important and systematic revelations of the secret history of Her 
reign in the four volumes of the Life of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, edited stud published- under Her own personal 
direction. 

That your Petitioners cannot forget that at the commencement of the 
Crimean war, and during its continuance the Prince Consort was 
accused in the press of urging upon the Queen an unpatriotic subser* 
viency to Russia as the protector of German interests, and that a report 
was even spread all through England that he had beeh committed to 
the Tower for hi<;h treason. 

That the published correspondence of Her Majesty and of the 
Prince Consort not only prove that they entirely entered into tl^e 
feelings of the nation, but induce your Petitioners to believe that these 
rumours and other similar ones have been contrived by persons whose 
official duty was to defend the reputation which they were so base as 
to attempt to injure. 

That your Petitioners beg to call to the attention of your Honour- 
able House the letter of Her Majesty to the King of Prussia, dated 
I7th March, 1854, urging ;Him to abandon his neutrality, and to the 

Elan of diplomatic guarantees drawn up by the Prince Consort, which 
eing one for " a general European defensive league for Turkey as 
*^ against Russia," instead of one of which Russia was a member, 
would have had some chance of defending Turkey against Russian 
interference.* 

That Her Majesty's reign may be divided into three portions — the 
three years which preceded Her marriage, the twenty-one years of 
Her married life, and the seventeen of Her widowhood. * 

That during the first period occurred the greatest misfortune of 
Her reign, the first Afghan Wax. 

That this war was sprung upon Her Majesty when in early youth 
She first ascended the throne, by a Minister who took the first possible 
opportunity of escaping from the control of William IV., and who 
concealed his purposes by forging the letters of Sir Alexander Bunies. 

That. the Opium War of 1840, the quarrel with France in the 
same year, the blockade of Athens in 1850, the complicity with the 
Coup cPEtat of Louis Napoleon in 1851, the Danish Succession 
Treaty of 1852, the Canton Massacre, and the Lorcha War of 1857, 
were all the avowed work of the same Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
whose unpatriotic violence tried the temper of the Queen and the 
Prince, and compelled them to a painful watchfulness in defence of 
the honour and interests of the country. 

That Her Majesty has always given a cordial support to the 
Ministers whom your Honourable House, usurping the prerogative of 
the Crown, has imposed upon Her, but that in the case of Lord 
Palmerston this confidence was not reciprocated. 

* Life of His Royal HigbnosB the Prince Consort, hj Theodore Martin, vol. iii. p. 
270. 
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That on the 2nd April, 1850, the Prince Consort, on Her Majesty's 
behalf, communicated Her complaints on this head to Lord John 
Russell, in writing, as follows : 

" As a Minister the Sovereign has a rieht to demand from Lord Palmerston that 
She be made thoronghlj acquainted witn the whole object and tendency of the 
policy to whicli Her consent is i-equired ; and, having ffiven that consent, that the 
policy be not arbitrarily altered from the original line ; tnat important steps be not 
concealed from Her, nor Her name used without Her sanction. In all these respects 
Lord Palmerston has failed towards Her, and not from oversight or neprligence, but 
upon principle, and with astonishing pertinacity, against every effort of ihe Queen/'* 

That, on the 12th August, 1850, the Queen wrote to Lord John 
Russell consigning to a memorandum these rules for the direction of 
the Foreign Minister. 

That, on the 17th August, 1850, Lord Palmerston, by his own desire, 
had an audience of the x^rince Consort, from whose memorandum of 
the interview your Petitioners extract the following passage : 

" To give liim an example of what the Queen wanted, I would ask him a question 
point-blank. He was aware the Queen had objected to the Protocol about Scbleswig, 
and of the grounds on which She had done it. Her opinion had been overruled ; the 
Protocol stating the desire of the Great Powers to see the inte^ity of the Danish 
Monarchy preserved had been signed, and upon this the King had mvaded Schleswig, 
where the war was raging. If Holstein were attacked also, which was likely, the 
Germans would not be restrained from flying to her assistance. Eussia had menaced 
to interfere with arms if the Schleswigers were successful. What would Lord 
Palmerston do, when this emergency arose (provoking most likely a European war), 
and which would arise very prooably when we should be at Balmoral, and Lord John 
in another part of Scotland P The Queen expected from his foresight, that he had 
contemplated this possibility, and required a categorical answer as to what he would 
do in the event supposed. 

"Lord Palmerston entered into a long controversy about the Protocol and the 
complicated state of the Danish question, called the contingency a very unlikelj oi»e, 
&c., &c. After a full hour's conversation on the subject, we were, however, inter- 
rupted, without my being able to get a positive answer."f 

That the Protocol which the Queen objected to is that of the 4th July, 
1850, the first step in the Treaty of 8th May, 1852, which cuts out 
nineteen heirs to the throne of Denmark, in order to make the 
Kmperor of Russia heir to the Danish Monarchy should the present 
King and his descendants by his present wife become extinct. 

That, in December, 1851, Lord Palmerston, disregarding the under- 
standing come to by the Cabinet in accordance with the directions of 
the Queen, expressed his approval of Louis Napoleon's coup d!etat 
to the French Ambassador in London, a fact which became known to 
the Queen and to his colleagues from a letter written to him by the 
English Ambassador at Paris. 

That for this act of treachery Lord Palmerston was dismissed by 
the Queen. 

That having been forgiven by the Queen and entrusted with the 
management of the Crimean War, and, in 1859, with the formation 
of a Ministry, Lord Palmerston wrote a letter to Count Persigny 
protesting in the strongest terms against the Peace of Villafranca. 

• Ibid, vol. ii., p. 304. f Ibid, vol. il, p. 309. 
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That Her Majesty, in returning him a copy of this letter, wrote : 

"The Queen is less disappointed with the peace than Lord Palmersion appears to 
be, as She never could share his sanguine hopes that the ' coup dTeiat* and ' llie 
Empire' could be made subservient to the establishment of independent nationalities, 
and the diffusion of liberty and constitutional government on the Continent. The 
Emperor follows the dictates of his personal interests, and is ready to plav the 
highest stakes for them, bein^ himself entirely uncontrolled in bis action. We are 
cautious, bound by considerations of constitutional responsibility, morality, legality, 
&c. Our attempt to use him for our views must prove a failure, as the Russian ^eace 
has already shown. This sliould be kept steadily in mind when the question ot the 
Congress comes to be considered, in which we are probably intended to supply the 
Emperor's shortcomings."* 

That Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell being anxious to 
persuade Louis Napoleon to violate the Treaty of Villafranca, a 
course which must have involved England either in a war of aggres- 
sion against Austria or in a dishonourable desertion of France, the 
Queen '* had to request that the whole Cabinet should be convened 
from all the ends or the earth,"t ^^ the 29th of August, 1859, in order 
to prevent this catastrophe, because, in spite of the decision of the 
Cabinet, Lord Palmerston had endeavoured, by a private letter to 
Count Persigny, to counteract the determination of the Queen and 
of his colleagues. 

That the " Life of the Prince Consort " records many instances of 
the advantage to the country of the direct action of the Sovereign 
in our foreign relations, in which, by Her perfect freedom from all 
party ties she is the only possible representative of the nation, and 
that your Petitioners beg especially to call to your attention Her 
Majesty's refusal to insert in her Proclamation to the inhabitants of 
India a threat to undermine the native religions. 

That during the Queen's married life, the assiduous care and 
unfailing advice of her husband supplied to a considerable extent 
the want of a Privy Council, but that the most anxious care and 
the most infallible judgment of any individual, cannot secure prior 
knowledge of the designs of a minister who chooses to conceal them. 

That on this point your Petitioners beg your attention to the fol- 
lowing passage extracted from the Memorandum already referred to, 
and addressed by the Prince Consort to Lord Palmerston in 1850 : — * 

" The Queen had often, — I was sorry to say, latterly almost invariably, — differed 
from the line of policy pursued bv Lord Palmerston. She had always openly stated 
Her objections ; out when overruled by the Cabinet, or convinced that it would from 
political reasons be more prudent to waive Her objections, She knew Her constitu- 
tional position too well not to give Her full support to whatever was done on the 
part of the Government. She knew that they were going to battle together, and that 
she was going to receive the blows which were aimed at the Government ; and She 
had these last years received several, such as no Sovereign of England had before 
been obliged to put up with, and which had been most painful to Her. But what 
She had a right to require in return was, that before a line of policy was adopted or 
brought before Her for Her sanction, she should be in full possession of all the facts 
and all the motives operating ; Slie felt, that in this respect. She was not dealt with 
as She ought to be. She never found a matter ' intact,' nor a question, in which we 
were not already compromised^ when it was submitted to Her. She had no means of 

• Ibid, foL iv., p. iQ8. f Ibid, vol iv. pp. 484-G. 
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knowing what passed in the Cabinet, nor what passed between Lord Palmerston and 
the Foreign Ministers in their conferences, but what Lord Palmerston chose to tell 
Her, or what She found in the newspapers."* 

That according to the ancient custom of this realm, no foreign 
matter ought to be initiated except in the Privy Council, in the 
presence of the Sovereign. 

That the duty of enforcing this rule belongs to Parliament, which 
alone has the power to enforce it, by exhibiting Articles ftf Impeach- 
ment against any minister who commences any new matter without 
Her autnority ; by refusing the supplies for any unworthy policy, and 
by punishing all servants of the Crown who engage in hostilities 
when no war has been declared by the Sovereign in Council, 

That since the ' death of the Prince Consort, in 1861, and the 
subsequent death of Lord Palmerston, two unnecessary and illegal 
wars have taken place, which your Petitioners believe might have 
been avoided if the Queen had had the advantage of the assistance 
of her Privy Council, and if the Ministers who engaged in them 
had had any doubt that your Honourable House would grant the 
necessary supplies for carrying them on. 

That during the last few years your Petitioners have been grieved 
by the credulity and connivance with Russia, shown by the Col- 
leagues of the l^arl of Beaconsfield, and by his engaging the country 
in two unjust, unnecessary, and illegal wars in Asia and Africa, 
for which no intelligible object has oeen assigned, and which can 
advantage no European Power except by the injury that they must 
do to Great Britain, 

That the circumstances of the present Afghan War, and the com- 
plicitv of the Earl of Beaconsfield in the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire, induce your Petitioners to believe that he is walking in the 
footsteps of Lord Palmerston, who made the first Afghan War in 
understanding with Russia, and who, before he became Foreign 
Secretary, declared that ** he objected to the policy of making the 
integrity of the Turkish dominions in Europe an object essentially 
necessanr to the interests of Christian and civilised Europe ;" thus 
laying down, in 1830, a policy which, by the secret agreement with 
Russia of last May, and the secret treaty with Turkey last June, is 
now being carried out in the interest of Russia. 

That after the long experience which the country has had of the 
patriotism, integrity, and Constitutional propriety of all the actions 
of Her Majesty the Queen, your Petitioners think that the Motion of 
the Honourable Member for Swansea, against what he calls the 
"interference" of the Sovereign, displays neither the courage nor 
the conduct required in the cognizance and control of your Honourable 
House of the important matters properly within the scope of your 
powers and privileges. 

Your Petitioners believe, on the contrary, that the worst of the evils 
justly complained of is, mutatis mvtandis^ the same as that of which 
the Queen complained in 1850, when the Prince Consort declared 

•^Ibid, ToL il, p. 308, 
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that " She never found a matter ^ intact^' nor a question in which we 
were not already compromised, when it was submitted to Her." 

Your Petitioners therefore pray that your Honourable House will 
reject the Motion of the Eight Honourable Member for Swansea, and 
will agree to the Amendment of the Right Honourable Member for 
Westmeath, and will at the same time take effectual measures to 
give to Her Majesty the Queen, and to her people, that protection 
which can only be given by a restoration of her prerogative of 
advice in the Privy Council. 
And your Petitioners will ever pray. 
Signed by order of the Committee, and on their behalf. 

Collet Dobson Collet, 7, Coleridge-road, Finsbury- 

park. Chairman. 
Charles Jones, 155, Bamsbury - road, Islington, 
Secretary. 

May 7, 1879. 



A DIPLOMATIC LIBEAEY. 



Fbom 1833 to 1876 the late Mr. Ubquhart wrote and published a 
number of works calculated to dispel the judicial blindness which 
overspread England and which made her foreign politics not only 
dangerous but criminal. From the time of the Crimean War till his 
death these expositions were made in connexion with the Foreign 
Affairs Committees, and were for the most part published in the 
Diplomatic Review, known for many years under its accidental title of 
the free Press. A very considerable stock of pamphlets has accu- 
mulated. No attempt was ever made to make these publications pro- 
fitable ; the mere warehousing of the stock has long been a serious 
pecuniary burden on the gentlemen who used to subscribe the expenses 
of it. These works are not saleable to the general public, but they 
contain information of the highest value not to be lound elsewhere 
and which ought not to be allowed to perish. A list is published 
of these publications, with their prices. But in order to get rid 
of this stock while insuring its preservation for future use, it has 
been determined : — 

1. To bind and give away to any applicant a copy of the volumes of 
the Diplomatic Review on receiving the price of tne binding. 

2. To give away one copy of the Dipldmatic Review ta any public 
library which will promise to bind it. 
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Five Volumes of pamplilets have been carefully selected on the 
following subjects : — 



1. England ... 




... 13 


Pamphlets. 


2. Europe ... 




... 18 


»» 


3. India 




... 15 


99 


4. Crimean War 




... 5 


99 


5. Maritime Law 




... 12 


99 



Catalogues may he had at the office of the *' Diplomatic Heview," 
' 12, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. 



VOL. I.-ENGLANB. 
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THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

THE words which Prince Albert spoke in 1857 ought to 
be learnt by heart. They contain the epitome of the 
Eastern Question : — 

" What bas now happened at Constantinople is a complete Russian 
** triumph. What Russia wants is the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
'* Empire. She would like best to make it into little States, which she 
" could govern absolutely without expense and responsibility. Russia has 
** been most cautious not to declare herself." 

This was said the year after the Crimean War and the 
Treaty of Paris, when all England was bragging of the over- 
throw we had given to Russia, of the grand things we had 
done, and how we had secured the independence and integrity 
of Turkey, and for ever driven the Muscovites back into their 
snows. One man at least, of Royal station, was not the dupe 
of the idiotic and vainglorious boast. 

Twenty years have passed, and again half of England has 
been bragging ; this time of a diplomatic victory. It is true that 
the ** independence " and "integrity" have shrunk since then, 
like the fatal I*eau de Chagrin of Balzac ; Montenegro, Servia, 
Bulgaria in Europe, and Lazistan in Asia, have been clipped 
away, and made into little States, which the Czar can govern 
absolutely without expense and responsibility. But did not 
Lord Beaconsfield bring back peace with honour, and has not 
Lord Salisbury said that the Treaty of Berlin is to be read and 
acted on, not by the meaning of the clauses contained therein, 
but by the interpretation Count SchouvalofF chooses to put on 
them ? We are all del'ghted ; the Ministerial faction because 
the gods of their idolatry have brought this about, their 
Opposition rivals because the thing has been done which they 
desired, and the noble Russian nation has been brought so 
much nearer to the fruition of its wishes and to the accom- 
plishment of its ultimate designs. 

If Prince Albert were alive and among us now, what could 
he do but repeat his words uttered nearly a generation ago ? 
No man took heed then, no man takes heed now \ there is no 
novelty in the situation beyond this, that in 1857 there was in 
our England an honest though a stupid belief that we had 
baffled the designs of the dangerous Power, as we had certainly 
gone to a vast expense in blood and treasure to show our good 
intentions ; whereas now not even the most enormous lying 
will make the dullest of dullards believe that the vote of six 
millions, the calling out the Reserves, the British fleet in the 
Bosphorus, and the troops from India were anything but an 
expensive and egregious hoax. 

In one point, however, the affair has assumed a new phase. 
The modus operandi of an anaconda is, first, to crush its victim, 
and then to lubricate it, for without the lubrication deglutition 
is impossible. Thus we hear now of a close alliance between 
Turkey and Russia. The Porte is no longer to submit to the 
dictation of the European Powers, who lectured her, dictated 
to her, and then abandoned her to her fate. She has now 
come to recognise the Cabinet of St. Petersburg as her only 
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friend, and she has accepted the conclusion that a treacherous 
ally is more dangerous than an open enemy. She trusted in 
England, and England betrayed her; henceforth she will 
welcome back Ignatieff or any other General as a Minister 
under whose guidance she may be governed absolutely without 
expense or responsibility, with the indemnity hanging over her 
head as security for obedience. 

This result must be intensely gratifying to Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Salisbury on the one side, and to the English 
Liberals on the other ; for on this one point, if on no other, 
both are agreed — namely, that it is undesirable to resist 
Russia, and that it would be impossible even if it were 
desirable. However much the fiction of resistance be kept 
up, events have shown their real feelings in the present case of 
the evacuation of Roumelia as in the past one of the Black Sea 
Treaty. Successive English Ministers admit the right of the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg to interpret all or any treaties in 
any way that Cabinet pleases, and if a show of expostulation is 
made by a despatch it is but to impose upon and to delude those 
of the people of England who think as Prince Albert thought. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that Turkey 
should cede its government for the future to Russia, and 
accept a single Russia instead of six Russianised European 
Powers. The only — or rather the chief — point for con- 
sideration is, how the change will affect the inhabitants of these 
islands — in other words, what may be the result of the definite 
abdication of Great Britain as the chief Mussulman Power of 
the world, and the accession of the Czar to that envied 
position. 

A flourish of trumpets has been sounded over that which 
is represented to be the submission of Afghanistan, of which 
the outward and visible sign is said to be the presence 
of Yakoob Khan in a British camp. Thereupon we are told 
by the Times (now the organ of Lord Beaconsfield) that — 

" A time has arrived when there will be a new departure in the 
'' management of Indian affairs. There will remain no enemy in our 
" front necessary to be subdued before India is safe — our triumphs will be 
** those of peace. The old excuses for a large army are no longer tenable ; 
** there will be no duty left for a large army to do. Its duties will be 
" those of police, and it is difticult to believe that a body of two hundred 
*' thousand men can be required." 

Though this is not serious argument, but inflated declama- 
tion written for a particular occasion, it is nevertheless the 
kind of verbiage which is accepted by men whose maxim is — 
Let us eat and drink, and never think whether we are to die 
to-morrow or not. 

Nevertheless, even the inditer of it was compelled by the 
circumstances of the case to add some graver reflections, such 
as these : — i 



" India is weighed down by a load of debt not easily to be borne, and 
" continually increasing in magnitude. This means, and must mean, a 
'* great deal of suffering to the inhabitants of India. Taxation is already 
** believed to have reached its limits. We already wring from the poor 
*' cultivator well-nigh the last farthing we can draw from him. If he is 
" helpless and resourceless under the pressure of famine, it is not seldom 
" because his surplus stock has been drained away in advance, and his 
*( possible savings diverted into the public treasury." 

If this means anything, it signifies that well-nigh the whole 
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of her Majesty's Indian subjects have been suffering from a 
degree of oppression incalculably worse than the so-called 
misrule of Turkish Pashas ever inflicted on Bulgarian or other 
rayahs, and that the field is ready for agents to instigate revolt, 
as in Bulgaria. We know, also, that the native Princes have 
armies amounting to some three hundred thousand men. We 
know the disaffected tone of the native Indian Press. We know 
that we may have a Burmese War on us at any moment, and that 
even if we make a new Shah Soojah of Yakoob Khan, as in 
1839, ^^^ troops are at all events fixed in Afghanistan for many 
a long day to come. These are matters to be taken into con- 
sideraton before the reduction of the Indian army is determined 
on, and this without taking into account the unfinished Zulu 
War, and its possible cost. There is also another little point, 
which, however, we touch on briefly and unwillingly — the 
proposal to arm the Irish Volunteers, which, it appears, her 
Majesty's Ministers have agreed to. We have no wish to cast 
imputations on the loyalty of the sister island, but the thought 
will intrude itself on the mind of the base Saxon whether he 
may not some day find himself put to unexpected trouble and 
taxation if now an Irish Volunteer Act should pass, and 
circumstances should make it desirable that the said Act should 
be repealed and the rifles of the said Volunteers returned into 
store. 

It may be asked, what has all this to do with the new 
Turco-Russian alliance ? Simply this. The British Ministry 
had offered to them the closest friendship with the leading 
Mohammedan Power, possessing the finest military material in 
the world. That Ministry have arranged matters so that the 
Turkish armies will be directed henceforward by Russian and 
not by English counsels. Let the Indian bondholders and the 
British taxpayers look to it. England forbade a Mohammedan 
rising against Russia when Turkey was endangered. It remains 
to be seen whether Russia will forbid a Mohammedan rising 
against England when the time has come for it. And this, 
also, must be repeated. Never was Russia more dangerous 
than now, because she is in that state when it is either for her 
rulers foreign war or internal revolution. If it is internal 
revolution, that means foreign war as well, and with her, foreign 
war means the march Eastward. 

But Indian bondholders and English taxpayers have given 
up caring for such considerations as these. Everything is 
accepted when it comes as a piece of news to be talked about, 
interesting for a moment as a subject for discussion, but sure 
to be laid aside and forgotten as soon as the next disaster 
happens. No one dreams of any remedy but a change of 
Ministry, and each administration follows the line of its pre- 
decessors, living from hand to mouth, and advised by the 
Russian ambassador. 



HOW THE HUSSARS WERE LOST AT THE FORD. 
To the Editor of ''Vanity Fair:' 

SIR, — I hope that you will take up thoroughly the question of 
the terrible accident of the loth Hussars. As an instance of 
the grossest neglect by the proper military authorities— viz., the 
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Quartermaster-Generars department — it has no parallel. They (I 
mean the Indian Government) say that a fresh occurred on that 
night. There is not a word of truth in it. The military try to 
palm off the disaster on the civilians. Colonel Jenkins, of the 
Guides, examined this ford, and said it was a difficult ford by day 
and dangerous by night, being in the shape of the letter S- It 
ought to have been staked out, and was not The Quartermaster- 
General never even visited it, and ^every man's death ought to be 
put to his door. The whole of the Staff with this column are the 
most ignorant set that could be imagined, and entirely trust to Pro- 
vidence. Even the Generals don't know a yard of the country 
more than two or three miles from their camp It is simply 
lamentable. I don't choose to give my name, but you can make any 
use of this you like. A Soldier. 

Jellalabad, April 14. 



THINGS IN INDIA. 

Bakbakabad, April i8th, 1879. 

MY great-grandfather, who commands a Brigade in Afghani- 
stan, tells me that Cavagnari intends prosecuting the war 
unless Yakub Khan comes down to Jellalabad and tenders his 
unqualified submission. Padrd Adams is all for sending a 
corporars guard to fetch him. 

Quiet, shrewd, steady Mr. Aitchison is surprising his friends. He 
is issuing manifestoes and striking attitudes to allay some excite- 
ment, of which he would appear to have private information, in 
British Burma. He utters several warlike howls, and then flings 
himself into '' an attitude of Defence and Repose." The world 
swims loosely around me as I think of this. The Foreign Office 
skips about me like a little ram. All creation becomes a 
dissolving view. The most sensible man I have ever known stands 
on an inverted tub trumpeting in the guise of a while elephant. 

If, by torturing his grandmother to death, King Thebau thought 
that be would provoke us to war, and thereby attract attention to 
himself, like King Cetewayo, he has been lamentably disappointed. 
Mr. Shaw has repeatedly said to him, '* Do not flatter yourself 
** with the hope that you can arouse the British Lion by massacring 
** your relatives.*' 

The terrible disaster to the loth Hussars requires much expla- 
nation. Why was the ford not staked out ? W^y was the trestle 
bridge built some weeks before a few miles higher up the river dis- 
mantled ? Where were the pontoons ? 

The official communication made by the Indian Government to 
her Majesty the Queen and to the Indian papers exaggerated the 
extent of the disaster. It stated the loss at a squadron, whereas 
really it did not amount to a troop. However, it is very terrible « 
and one can only hope that it will bring down condign punishment 
on those whose duty it was to ensure the safe and easy passage of 
the river. 

% % ^ * % 4t 

Ali Baba. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 

A MORE pitiable exhibition of folly, incapacity, and un- 
reason could hardly be found than that which took 
place in the House of Lords on Friday of last week. The 
Duke of Argyll presented a long indictment against the action 
of the Government in regard to the Berlin Treaty. He proved 
his case up to the hilt. He showed that they had been false 
to the people of England, false to themselves, and doubly 
false to Turkey; that they had accepted in the Berlin Treaty 
a mere copy of the Treaty of San Stefano j that in agreeing 
to take away from Turkey the Danube, to extinguish the 
Quadrilateral, and to create Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, 
they had laid the Ottoman Empire for ever open to invasion ; 
and that in leaving the '* indemnity " as it stood, they " enabled 
" Russia to checkmate tlie reforms of Turkey " by giving her 
a prior claim to all the moneys that might be employed in 
those reforms. He declared that as the result of all this 
" Turkey has lost her independence, and as an Empire is 
" dead and gone ; " that the name of England is loathed in 
Bulgaria, while that of Russia is adored ; and, finally, that 
the English Government have distinctly falsified even the 
Treaty of Berlin itself, bad as it is, by the interpreta- 
tion they have invented or accepted of Art. XX 11. 
These were his main propositions. He proved them 
completely. He denounced the Government as having 
been guilty of double-dealing all round, and their conduct as 
** a conspicuous example of political cowardice " — and then he 
broke into applause at the results of their conduct ! " It was 
" our desire," he said, " at least it was mine, that Turkey as 
" an empire in Europe should be destroyed. You have done 
" that. Like a man who looks at some great savage beast 
" which has received its death-wound, but which is still 
** capable of mischief, I say * Hold back — do not sacrifice 
** * another life by putting him out of his pain. Internal 
" * bleeding will do the rest. Let him alone to die.' " He is 
delighted that the Government have been false and cowardly, 
delighted that they have " not obtained for the people of this 
** country what they expected," delighted that England has 
become the minion and her Ministers the tools of Russia — 
for it enables him, douce kind man that he is, to gloat over 
the prospect of Turkey dying of internal bleeding ! Perish 
honour, truth, reason, the faith of treaties, the people of 
this country, perish everything so that we only see the death 
struggles of the hated Turk ! Was there ever such a display 
of mad unreasoning hatred ? Was ever a man calling himself 
a statesman delivered of such a speech coming to such a 
conclusion ? Others may discuss duties and obligations — ^he 
throws them to the winds. Others may think of the future of 
England and the welfare of the Empire—the Duke smiles his 
grimmest smile, rubs himself lovingly against the dead carcase 
of the Turk, and purrs " God bless the Emperor of Russia ! " 
Precious Duke ! Precious Upper House that can listen to and 
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applaud him ! Precious — oh, most precious — Government 
that has so well done his work, and enabled him to curse 
them and bless their deeds in the same breath I 



THE CONNIVANCE BETWEEN THE FACTIONS. 

THE debate in the House of Commons respecting Con- 
stitutional practice, on Tuesday, 13th May, 1879, was 
described as a comedy by the leading journal. A farce would 
have been the better designation ; and nothing could have 
been devised more calculated to bring the House into con- 
tempt. The principal dramatis persona in this burlesque were 
Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Gladstone, Sir S. Northcote, 
Mr. Marten, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Fawcett and Lord 
Hartington, Sir R. Peel only taking a very minor part. 

Yet if the nation had a sense of what the duties of public 
men really are, and what the condition of the country really 
is, they would see that this is matter for indignation, and not 
for ridicule or indifference. 

This was the order of the proceedings. Mn Dillwyn had 
given notice of a motion charging the Sovereign with directly 
and unconstitutionally interfering in the foreign policy of the 
country, thereby unduly augmenting the powers of the Govern- 
ment. He became alarmed at his rash programme, and taking 
advice, altered it into an accusation against the Ministry of 
abusing the prerogative and influence of the Crown to augment 
their power, and to withdraw from the control of the House 
matters properly within its cognisance. This, of course, merely 
amounted to a vague vote of censure, and left the constitu- 
tional question, which is the very gravest ever treated, 
entirely untouched. Consequently Mr. Fawcett withdrew the 
amendment of which he had given notice. 

But there was another amendment on the paper, that of 
Lord Robert Montagu, which was to this purport : — 

" That by the constitution and laws of this realm it is the right and 
** duty of the Sovereign, with the advice of the Council and only by that 
" advice, or by the advice of Parliament, to direct the foreign policy of 
*' the country, to negotiate and enter into treaties, and to declare war or 
" to conclude a peace." 

First Mr. Dillwyn rose to speak; and if anything was 
proved by his oration it was that the Privy Council is the 
only body competent to advise the Crown. For he quoted 
the Rolls of Parliament and the statute of William IH., which 
enacted that "All matters and things relating to the well 
" government of this kingdom shall be transacted in the Privy 
" Council, and all resolutions taken therefrom shall be signed 
" by such of the Privy Council as shall advise and consent to 
" the same." 

" But," said Mr. Dillwyn, " the Privy Council was found 
" too cumbersome a body to work satisfactorily in that way, 
" and it was found convenient that the Cabinet should take 
" its place." No doubt it was found " convenient," as it 
would have been convenient for the Glasgow Bank Directors 
to keep no accounts, no minute-book, and no record of 
their proceedings ; but the convenience was for the Cabinet 
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Ministers themselves, and neither for the Sovereign nor for the 
nation. Then Mr. Dillwyn censured the Ministry, and ended his 
inconclusive and contradictory speech. His seconder followed 
with a panegyric on the modem system by which, quoting 
from Mr. Disraeli's pamphlet, he said, "the Sovereigns of 
" the Brunswick line are virtually excluded from their own 
" Councils," and he adhered to " the principle of a collective 
** Cabinet restricting the action of the Crown." 

When a Motion has been made and seconded, it is usual 
for the ^lember who has given notice of an amendment to be 
called upon. But upon this occasion Mr. Speaker, in the pleni- 
tude of his authority, decided otherwise, calling first on Mr. 
Gladstone and then on Sir S. Northcote. It would be mani- 
festly improper to attribute to a functionary of such dignity an 
intention of attempting to suppress the amendment altogether. 
But even Speakers of the House of Commons are mortal men. 
It must not be forgotten that the Right Hon. H. B. W. 
Brand was once a Party whip, having of necessity proclivities 
to the doctrine of Ministerial supremacy, and that we 
ourselves have had occasion to advert to complaints of 
Members that their questions have been arbitrarily altered by 
his authority. We shall leave this point and analogous ones 
for a future occasion, merely remarking that, should connivance 
between the Party leaders and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons ever become established, this country will be 
tyrannised over by such an oligarchy as will make both 
Parliamentary representation and Constitutional Monarchy a 
mere contemptible sham. 

Then Lord Robert Montagu rose. His speech was an 
elaborate and masterly history of the mode in which succes- 
sive Ministers since the beginning of the last century have 
usurped power and placed themselves practically above the 
law. We have not space to give even so much as an 
epitome of it, which we regret the less as we are informed 
that it will be reprinted and published in another form. It 
is sufficient to remark that in that shape it will be a manual 
of Constitutional Law. Only one extract can be given, which, 
in fact, goes near to prove the whole case. It is as follows : — 

** The Duke of Newcastle, when examined before the Sebastopol 
" Committee in 1855, said there was no quorum to make a Cabinet, and 
'* those llAinisters who were not in power had no knowledge of what was 
*' going on except from the public prints. 

" A curious illustration occurred last year of the way colleagues in the 
** Cabinet were kept in the dark. On the 13th June the Secretary of State 
" for the Colonies, addressing an audience in Gloucestershire, assured 
'* them ' that the main points, the principal lines which had been distinctly 
*' laid down in Lord Salisbury's despatch of April 1st, would be adhered 
••to at the Congress of Berlin ;* and yet the very next day the publication 
** of the Salisbury -Schouvaloff agreement in the Globe newspaper showed 
'* that these main points had been agreed to three weeks before." 

This includes the whole matter. The country is abso- 
lutely in the hands of the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary for the time being. The Sovereign is not kept 
informed, as we know by " The Life of the Prince Consort ;" 
the other Members of the Cabinet are kept in the dark ; there 
is no check to connivance with a Foreign Ambassador ; no 
man having been, or expecting to be, a member of a Cabinet 
will denounce the system, because it secures himself immu- 
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nity and power when in office ; no Party Member of Parlia- 
ment dare go against his leader ; and no independent Member 
can attempt it, because if he attempts to rise he is certain 
not to catch the Speaker's eye. 

Of course there were, as we predicted there would be, 
several attempts to count out the Mover of the amendment ; 
but they were unsuccessful owing to the patriotism of one or 
two independent members. This not succeeding (as in 
Ephesus), for the space of two hours some cried one thing 
and some another, and the whole House was filled with con- 
fusion ; then the learned and eloquent Mr. Marten rose. This 
profound and celebrated Statesman was the only one who 
attempted to answer by argument the proposal to restore to 
Her Majesty the advantage of having a permanent council. 
His reasoning was worthy of his deservedly high reputation, and 
will throw additional lustre on his European celebrity. These 
were his words : — " The Government of this country being 
" conducted on Party ])rinciples it is impossible that a body 
" like the Privy Council can satisfactorily replace the Cabinet." 
He did not take the trouble to state whether it is desirable 
that a country should be governed on the principle of a House 
divided against itself, which heretofore we have been taught 
is the one under which no kingdom can stand; but he 
enunciated the remarkable proposition that the '^informal 
" character of Cabinet Councils appeared to him a great 
'^ advantage as tending to facilitate business." Most business 
men (Glasgow bankers excepted) find it useful to attend to 
the formalities of business ; but enough of Mr. Marten. 

Poor Mr. Newdegate found out that the Privy Council 
was invented by the Jesuits, and announced the new and 
startling historical discovery that James II. had lost his throne 
because he uould act by the advice of the Privy Council. 
This is quite a new light ; ordinary historians have hitherto 
alleged that it was because he would act of his own authority, 
and without the advice of a Council. Then Sir S. Northcote 
left the amendment totally unnoticed, and defended the 
Administration ; and Sir Robert Peel ended by saying that the 
discussion was considered of the utmost importance out of 
doors. 

There can be no doubt of the truth of this last remark, 
and the better the subject is known the more the paramount 
importance of it will be seen. A condition has now been 
reached when the House of Commons, having made a 
Minister, like Frankenstein, is tyrannised over by the 
being itself created. The next state of things is when, 
instead of the Minister being responsible for the act of 
the Crown, the Crown is to be held responsible for the 
act of the Minister. Thus the executive servants, having 
passed beyond control, have gained a complete and corrupting 
control over the legislative body which ought to supervise it, 
and even over the foremost men thereof; and thus also, as the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary decide without the 
knowledge of their own colleagues, the despotism is complete. 
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THE NEWS FROM INDIA AND THE FINANCIAL 

STATEMENT. 

THE manifesto of the Dacoits to the Bombay Government 
bears a strong family likeness to those of the Herze- 
govina insurgents some three years ago, and it is very clear 
that the same hand has been at work in both ; nor is the 
resemblance of the manifesto to those of the Russian Nihilists 
less striking. 

The document in question warns the Governor of Bombay 
that a price will be set on his head unless he at once complies 
with the requisitions it contains — namely, that extensive public 
works should at once be opened, employment provided for 
the people, native trades encouraged, taxes reduced, and the 
salaries of highly-paid Europeans cut down. There is, perhaps, 
no special cause of alarm at robbery by Dacoits or armed 
gangs assuming large proportions in the Deccan, even though 
accompanied by acts of incendiarism on a great scale ; but it 
is another and a graver matter when their chiefs issue procla- 
mations, obviously of European manufacture, which contain 
the recital of grievances pressing heavily on the whole of her 
Imperial Majesty's Indian subjects. 

If comparison is made between the alleged sufferings of the 
Bosnians, Bulgarians, Roumelians, and other Christian subjects 
of the Porte, and those of the ryots of Hindostan, it will at 
once be seen how gentle and lenient was the rule of the Sultan 
compared with the English yoke in India. The prosperity of 
the Bulgarian peasants is now a matter of notoriety, as well 
as the envy with which the wellbeing of that gentle, refined, 
and interesting race was looked on by the Muscovite rank and 
file who came to deliver them. The misery of the Hindoo 
cultivators was well described in words quoted in these 
columns a week or two ago, and which are worth repeating 
again : — 

" India is weighed down by a load of debt not easily to be borne, and 
** continually increasing in magnitude. This means, and must mean, a 
"good deal of suffering to the inhabitants of India. We already wring 
" from the poor cultivator well-nigh the last farthing we cm draw from 
'* him. If he is helpless and resourceless under the pressure of famine, it 
" is not seldom because his surplus stock has been draine 1 away in 
" advance, and his possible savings diverted into the public treasury." 

Disaffection to the English rule has of necessity always 
existed in one quarter or another in India, and we all have 
had reason to know that one of its most dangerous forms was 
that of religious fanaticism, which was the pretext for the 
Mutiny. But though a religious war is terrible, a social one is 
worse ; zeal for an oppressed faith is a fearful motive-power, 
but threatened starvation is a stronger one still, and this con- 
dition is fast coming on the people of India. The discontent 
is shown to be reaching its climax when we are told that 
'' Calcutta is threatened with a series of strikes amongst the 
'* native workmen. The cause assigned in each case is the 
" oppressive working of the new trades license tax — ^an impost 
'' which falls most heavily on the working classes." 
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Mr. Stanhope's financial statement of Thursday, May 22nd, 
has now been commented on and analysed by nearly the 
whole of the Press. Nevertheless, it is well to give once more 
the exact condition which it represented. For the coming 
year 1879-80 the net expenditure is put at ;^44,97 8,000, and 
the net revenue at ;^43,623,ooo, showing a deficit of 
;;^i, 35 5,000. But the loss on exchange owing to the depre- 
ciation of silver or the rise in gold, and taxes being paid in 
silver in India, while remittances are made from thence to 
England in gold, being ;£2, 730,000, the total deficit is brought 
up to ;£^3, 105,000, for which preparations have to be made. 

Therefore India is to borrow ;£2,ooo,ooo more from 
England. There are to be, if possible, no more famines and 
no more losses on exchanges. The abandonment of public 
works, said Mr. Stanhope, would be one of the greatest of evils 
that could befall India ; but though it is not without great regret 
that the Government must abandon a great many public works, 
yet the sacrifice must be made. It is not possible that the 
salaries of our civil servants should be reduced; the higher 
class of administrative offices could not, except in exceptional 
cases, be entrusted to native officials, and the effort to do so has 
been a policy spasmodic, unsystematic, and altogether incom- 
prehensible to the natives; but Lord Lytton has applied 
himself with characteristic vigour to that policy, and it has 
now been decided that not only should higher offices be thrown 
open to the natives, but that the great reform should be pushed 
on as speedily as possible. 

Ordinary unofficial Englishmen would imagine that there 
was some contradiction here, but it passed with the House of 
Commons, and so no comment need be made on it. Then 
Mr. Stanhope added that " the House was hardly aware of the 
" extent to "which the increased cost of the army was owing to 
" circumstances over which the Government had not control ; 
*' but a Commission was about to be appointed to inquire into 
** the organisation of the Indian army," which was the only 
thing to be done. No more gloomy statement of prospects 
was ever laid before the country. 

The Calcutta correspondence of the 25th May says that 
there is no ground for the alarmist rumours that the Deccan 
Dacoity is a movement for a great Mahratta revival or a 
deep and widespread conspiracy, but that it is simply an 
outburst of agrarian crime; and adds that riots in a district of 
the Madras Presidency arising seemingly from a cause similar 
to the outbreak in the Deccan have lately assumed a more 
serious aspect; while the Times informs its readers that we only 
hear of these outrages because the country is so singularly 
quiet and undisturbed. So was the insurrection in the 
Herzegovina the work of a handful of revolutionists, who 
could have been as easily put down by the troops of the 
Sultan as we are assured that these Dacoits will be by our own 
police and soldiers. 

But as the Herzegovina proclamations indicated then, so 
the Deccan manifesto indicates now by the form in which 
the catalogue of grievances is drawn out, that it is due 
to an inspiration from without; the difference is that in Bosnia 
the grievances were imaginary, in Hindostan they are real. 
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There was nosuch grievous and grinding taxation for the Sultan's 
subjects as there is for ours ; there was not the same cause of 
complaint as to millions upon millions being drained from the 
overtaxed province ; the natives were not called in to defray 
the expenses of the invasion of another country, nor were 
they reduced to such abject poverty as if calculation had been 
made scientifically of the very lowest scale of nutriment on 
which the unhappy labourer could support existence. 
Nevertheless some indignation might be felt in England if 
any distinguished American — General Grant, for example — ^pro- 
posed to head a subscription list in aid of the Deccan Dacoi- 
tees, as Earl Russell did for the insurgents in Bosnia. The 
English nation considers that it has a ve$ted right to support 
disorder and revolution in other countries, but has never 
specially admired such attempts upon its own possessions. 

The English nation is, however, not unlikely to be called 
upon sooner than it expects, to decide how it will bear itself 
under such circumstances. We are told now that the Afghan War 
is over, and that future peace and universal happiness are before 
India. The real truth is exactly the other way. The situation 
is as nearly as possible the same as it w^as before we invaded 
Afghanistan. That is to say, the designs of Russia on India 
remain just as^they were before, and so far from having done 
anything to counteract them, we have brought them so much 
the nearer then* fulfilment. 

" What nonsense is this ! " says Mr. Objector. " We have 
'* conquered Afghanistan, we have got the passes, established 
'* a scientific frontier, and are to have a resident at Cabul, from 
" which the Russians have withdrawn, having sustained a 
'* defeat from the Turcomans into the bargain." 

Last December we ourselves stated the position to be as 
follows. Russia has no more means and no more power of 
invading India than of invading the moon. But as the Moscow 
Gazette said at the time of the first Afghan invasion, " Let 
" England go on ; it is just what we want." 

What Russia looks to is disorganised finance to be brought 
about in India, as certainly by a successful occupation of 
Afghanistan as by repulse and defeat. She looks to the time 
when the English rule in India shall be absolutely insupport- 
able, as it nearly is already. She looks to the time when the 
English, no longer able to hold India and no longer caring to 
hold it, shall withdraw, and after a period of anarchy, such as 
followed the fall of the Mogul Empire, she shall enter in to 
build her throne of universal dominion on England's ruins. 

It is not difficult to discern how this forecast is in process 
of accomplishment. We cannot, as we are now told, with- 
draw our armies, and a lasting blood feud is established 
between us and the frontier tribes, with whom revenge is an 
honoured tradition. The establishment of a resident at Cabul 
indicates either an armed force there to protect him, or the 
danger of his assassination as the signal to bring on another 
war. It is now no mere assertion that the English rule in 
India is wellnigh insupportable. The manifesto and the out- 
breaks, local and partial though they may be said to be, are 
symptomatic of the general feeling of hatred against us 
throughout the Empire. 
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The other part of the programme will follow, as a matter 
of certain calculation, and the palliatives suggested in Mr. 
Stanhope's speech will but tend to accelerate it. 

England had the opportunity of firmly establishing herself 
as the greatest Mohammedan Power in the world — she has 
preferred that, by the ntw Russo-Turkish Alliance, supremacy 
over the Mussulmans of the East should pass into the hands 
of the Czar. 

And at this, the critical, moment the Government have 
thought it right to engage in the Zulu War, and to support 
Sir Bartle Frere not only in his first unjust invasion, but in his 
resolve to carry on to the end an implacable struggle. Twenty 
thousand men are locked up in Africa, and the merest skeleton 
of an army is left to us in Europe. 

This is not said as an indictment against one Minister or 
another — against Lord Beaconsfield more than Mr. Gladstone 
— against Liberals who would give away the honour and safety 
of the country, or against Conservatives who will do nothing 
to keep it. It is a charge against individual Englishmen, that 
they are apathetic and indifferent ; that they will join in a 
party cry, but are heedless of what really is done ; that selfish- 
ness has extinguished patriotism, and that no one sees that in 
public matters he has a personal duty to perform. So fell the 
great States of old. 

— From Vanity Fair, May 31. 



RESTORATION OF THE PRIVY 

COUNCIL. 

[Many of the Foreign Affairs Committees petitioned in 
favour of Lord Robert Montagu's Amendment to Mr. 
Dillwyn's Motion, and many letters were written by them to 
Members of Parliament on the subject. We have selected 
for publication a portion of the letter of the Keighley 
Committee.] 

THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE. 

The Keighley Foreign Affairs Committee to 

Mr. Dillwyn. 

Extract : — Keighley, May 8, 1879. 

SIR, — We quite agree with you that the system, or rather 
want of system, in which State affairs are at present 
conducted is to be lamented, and, for the future safety of the 
State, must be reversed if it is not to be involved in inex- 
tricable confusion and ruin. 

We have been anxiously waiting for many years for an 
expression of dissatisfaction on the part of someone whose 
good natural sense had enabled him to perceive the dangers, 
present and prospective, arising from our present loose method 
of transacting public afifairs externally. . . . 

The presence and perception of danger, however, does not 
necessarily involve a comprehension of the correct means of 
averting it, any more than the perception of disease in the 
human system involves a knowledge of its nature and source 
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and of the remedy to be applied. . . . This is amply demon- 
strated by your Motion of the 13th inst. The evils you 
complain of are not novel, neither do they originate with 
the head of the present Administration, Lord Beacons- 
field ; they are but a continuation of a system which has its 
origin in the statutory discouragement of the Privy Council as 
a vehicle through which all transactions between this country 
and foreign States ought to be conducted. 



[Lord Palmerston's forgery of the Burnes Despatches, and 
his falsehood respecting the Negotiations for the Change of 
the Danish Succession are then referred to.] 

In addition to the two instances named above might be 
added the charges of treason brought against Lord Palmerston 
in 1848 (over forty in number) by Mr. Chisholm Anstey. In 
his introduction Mr. Anstey says : — 

*' I have to present to the notice of the House a betrayed and enfeebled 
" nation, a Crown degraded and oppressed, the resources of a great country 
" diverted from its defence and converted to its ruin ; her treasures 
'* lavished, her blood spilt like water in the destruction of all that is dear 
" to her ; her honour faded, her influence blighted, her name abhorred 
'* among nations, her public conduct the scorn and laughing-stock of the 
" whole world ; and all this by the act of one man, at the absolute and 
'* arbitrary discretion of whom every one of us is at this moment pliced, 
'* because he acts without the authority of law and without fear for his 
** person." 

This same Mmister, who is charged with having created 
all the above mischief, was afterwards dismissed by Her 
Majesty for having usurped Her Majesty's prerogative, and 
acting contrary to the resolution of the Cabinet by approving 
of Louis Napoleon's coup diktat 

Another instance of Ministerial disregard for Constitutional 
law is furnished by Lords Clarendon and Cowley signing the 
Declaration of Paris in 1856 regarding Maritime Law, whose 
signatures, according to Lord Clarendon's own admission^ 
they attached without authority. 

In the first of these instances Parliament refused to inquire, 
in the second it did nothing to support the Crown in the 
vindication of Constitutional law, and in the third it has 
accepted — or, rather, not repudiated— to this day the new 
principles laid down regarding maritime warfare. 

We do not adduce these instances of departure from Con- 
stitutional Law in any Party spirit, but to show you that such 
departures are not unprecedented, but are the natural conse- 
quence of that system of government by Cabinet Council 
which it is the purport of your Motion to perpetuate as Con- 
stitutional, and that what the Conservatives do now the 
** Liberals used to do." 



It is not only because your Motion does not strike at the 
source of the evil that we demur to it, but also because it 
shifts the blame from the shoulders of the guilty on to those 
of the innocent party. It also conveys an admission that 
Parliament has forgotten its functions and duties, while its 
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purport is to make the Crown responsible for the guilt of the 
Ministers and for the remissness of Parliament. 



Whatever is or is not intended by your Motion, this is 
most certainly implied — that Her Majesty is in conspiracy 
with her Ministers to neutralise and nullify the power of the 
House of Commons, and to force measures upon the nation 
calculated to impair its honour and its strength. 

This is a most grave and serious charge, the more since it 
is made after Parliament has endorsed all the measures 
initiated by the Ministry. The House of Commons has not 
lodged in the hands of the Crown any protest against the 
measures which Her Majesty has adopted on the advice of 
Her Ministers, neither have they demanded the abandonment 
of such measures ; but, on the contrary, have granted supplies 
for carrying them on. And allow us to remark, when we speak 
of the House of Commons we do not mean the Ministerial 
majority only, but also the Opposition, not one of them, to 
our knowledge, proposing to reverse the ''^ policy of the country ^^ 
either in Afghanistan or South Africa, much as they talked 
about it. On the contrary, they have generally ended their 
tirades with a peroration on the unbounded resources of the 
Empire, and on the necessity of making the most of these 
resources for the continuation and completion of what they 
termed an ** unjust, wicked, and infamous war," to preserve 
the glory and honour of the State. In the face of these con- 
siderations we are unable to comprehend how you are going 
to maintain the charge that Her Majesty, by her *' interference," 
has caused to be withdrawn any measures from the cognisance 
and control of the House of Commons. 

Then, again, your Motion notably reverses the constitutional 
practice and " usage " by endeavouring to make the Queen 
responsible for the consequences of measures proposed by 
the Ministers, while yjou cannot be ignorant of the fact that it 
is always understood that the Crown acts by and with the 
advice of her Councillors, and the Councillors are responsible 
for the nature of their advice. 

Again, your Motion would be untenable unless you could 
clearly show that Her Majesty had been made aware before- 
hand, and had given her previous consent to the measures 
complained of. That is, you would have to show that the 
Ministers had not been usurping the prerogative of the Crown 
in dealing in " matters of war and peace " without the 
authority of the Crown. Having done this, you would then 
only have furnished grounds for the impeachment of the 
Minister for having given bad advice. 

Your Motion is unconstitutional in another respect. It 
characterises the direct action of the Sovereign in the foreign 
policy of the country as an " interference y' which is equivalent 
to saying that the Sovereign is a mere machine for the regis- 
tration of the decrees of the Cabinet. In answer to this, we 
cannot do better than refer you to the Amendment of Lord 
Robert Montagu, which expresses the constitutional doctrine: — 

" That by the laws and customs of this realm it is the right and duty 
•* of the Sovereign, with the advice of her Council, and only by that 
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** advice or the advice of Parliament, to direct the foreign policy of the 
" country, to negotiate and enter into treaties, to declare war or conclude 
•' a peace.'* 

Not satisfied with having burdened the Crown with the 
acts of Her Ministers, you descend still lower and magnify the 
burden by declaring that such interference " impairs the 
" privileges of the House of Commons by augmenting the 
" powers of the Government, enabling them, under cover of 
" such personal interposition, to withdraw from the cognisance 
" and control of the House important matters relating to 
" policy and expenditure properly within the scope of its 
*f powers and privileges." The vagueness of the above Motion 
is only equalled by its injustice. * * » We trust that 
you will perceive the validity of the above objections to your 
Motion. We do not make them from a desire to maintain the 
present system of administering State affairs, but because your 
Motion does not meet the evil, and if carried out would not 
arrest but intensify it. Since it would not add one iota more 
to the powers and privileges of Parliament, nor in any way 
curtail the powers of the Minister, while it would deprive the 
people of this land of the protection extended to them by Her 
Gracious Majesty asserting Her prerogative and thus confining 
the acts of Her Ministers within the laws of the realm, thus 
performing a duty properly appertaining to Parliament, but 
which Parliament has long since refused to perform. 

Having thus raised a few of our objections to your 
Motion on the grounds that it does not meet the evil, we 
now beg to point out wherein the evil lies, and the right 
remedy for its removal. 

In your Motion you speak of the cognisance and control 
of the House of Commons. On a proper comprehension 
of the affairs which come within the "cognisance" of the 
House, and a proper understanding of the means of control 
which the House possesses over the acts of the executive, 
lies the remedy — the evil consisting in not understanding 
and consequently in not exercising either the one or the 
other. The evil lies in that body of which you are a mem- 
ber ; yet of your duties as such you appear to be un- 
acquainted. If you had studied the history of the House 
of Commons since the accession of our present Gracious 
Sovereign to the present time, you would have been satis- 
fied that that House had ceased to take ** cognisance "or to 
attempt to " control " any measures of ** foreign policy." 
That it has always tamely submitted to endorse and carry 
out every measure which the Cabinet initiated, and that 
there is no single instance on record during this time of 
the House of Commons proposing to arrest such proceed- 
ings or refusing to furnish the supplies. 

One instance there is on record of the Parliament having 
censured the Ministers, and for this demonstration of inde- 
pendence they were sent home to expend a small fortune 
in the securing of another seat. This was on the occasion 
of the bombardment of Canton in November, 1856, which 
the House of Commons condemned as '' unjust and un- 
** necessary," but which the newly-elected House voted supplies 
for carrying on. The members of the House might have 
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spared themselves the costs of re-election by performing the 
duties of their office, which consisted in giving the Minister 
into the hands of the Black Rod and confining him to the 
Tower until articles of impeachment were prepared against 
him. 

Instances of treason innumerable have been recited 
before the House which have too often been "counted out," 
the House refusing to take any " cognisance " of them. For 
any useful purpose which the House has served during the 
last forty years the British people could have entirely dis- 
pensed with it and been no losers thereby. 



In conclusion, we entirely concur in your belief that I^ord 
Beaconsfield has usurped the prerogatives of the Crown and 
that there are grounds for believing that he has also entered 
upon measures which he has not communicated to the rest of 
the Cabinet ; to what extent this has been done is 
matter for inquiry, for which inquiry we have already 
petitioned the House without avail. We have also drawn 
up grounds for his impeachment with a like result. Not 
only have these petitions received no response from the 
House, but the petitions themselves have not been read to 
the House, or ordered to be printed by the Petition Com- 
mittee, although the Chairman of the Committee is a 
** Liberal." Another reason tending to confirm us in our 
conviction that neither Party desires to restore the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of State into a legal channel, each 
Party bargaining for immunity for the future by granting 
immunity for the past. 

If, then, you are sincere in your desire to put an end to a 
system which it has been the custom to stigmatise as " per- 
" sonal Government,*' you will alter your resolution to the 
following effect : — 

" That the present system of Government by Party is opposed to a 
''just and equitable administration of affairs of State, inasmuch as the 
" appointing; by the majority of this House of the great officers of State 
" secures to them the previous support of that majority in any measures 
" they may enter upon, thus nullifying the existence of this House in so 
" far as its duty is concerned of controlling the acts of the Ministers. And 
" that, for the future security of the country from the guilt and cost of 
" unnecessary wars, the Cabinet Council be abolished, such Council being 
" unknown to the law, and serving to protect the Ministers from the 
*' consequences of their acts by screening the actor or adviser, and that all 
" matters and things relating to the well-governing of this Empire properly 
" cognisable in the Privy Council, shall be transacted there, as laid down 
"by the Act of Settlement, 12 and 13 WiUiam III., cap. 2, the 
" councillors shall append their signature to their advice, so that Parlia- 
" ment may be able to bring to condign punishment all servants of the 
** Crown who shall usurp Her Majesty's prerogative by making war 
'' without lawful authority." 

I have the honour to be, your obedient and humble 
servant, Wm. Robinson, Secretary, 

L. L. Dillwyn, Esq., M.P. 
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THE AFGHAN TREATY. 

THERE was a flourish of trumpets over the Peace with 
Honour of the BerUn Treaty, and now there is a 
sinailar fanfaronade over the new treaty just concluded — not 
with the Afghans, but with Yak 00b Khan. It is not so much 
a treaty between the Empress of India and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, as a private arrangement, between the latter 
individual and Major Cavagnari. 

By this time a great many people have forgotten all about 
the preliminary incidents of the Afghan invasion, so it may be 
as well to recall the ostensible pretext and the real reason for 
that undertaking. 

To deal with the last one first ; it is well to remember that 
the Saiisbury-Schouvaloff Secret Agreement, when, in spite of 
all precautions, it accidentally transpired, excited indignation 
and disgust even amongst Lord Beacons field's supporters at 
the absolute abandonment of the principles laid down in 
the Foreign Secretary's All Fools Circular. Therefore to 
recover their lost prestige, and to distract public attention, her 
Majesty's Ministers determined on picking a quarrel with Shere 
Ali. By doing this they regained something of the character 
they had lost, in the eyes at least of those who only wanted a pre- 
text to support the faction in power ; and in some degree they 
were successful in deceiving a portion of the unthinking public 
into believing that they were really striking a blow against 
Russia. They were also much helped in spreading the delusion 
because many of those who were loudest in denouncing the 
Afghan invasion were the avowed friends of Russia; 

The Viceroy of India in his proclamation, which was an- 
nounced to be tantamount to a declaration of war against Shere 
Ali, did as much as was possible for him to impose and extend 
the said delusion, for his ultimatum addressed to Shere Ali 
said: — **You have now received a Russian envoy at your 
" capital at a time when war was believed to be imminent, in 
** which England and Russia would have been engaged on 
" opposite sides." Commenting on this, the Lord Chancellor 
said on the loth December: — " We requested Russia to with- 
" draw her envoy, and the envoy has returned." And Lord 
Salisbury exonerated his dear ally of the North by saying : — 
" The unity of policy which in other countries is easily attained 
" in Russia is difficult to arrive at. The Foreign Office does 
*' not know what the War Ofiice is doing, and one section of 
" the Foreign Office is not always in communication with 
" another." The noble Marquis further said : — " It is not a 
'* military invasion of India that we have to fear, it is a diplo- 
** matic invasion. I am told we ought to have gone to Russia. 
'* Why on earth should we have gone to war with Russia ? " 

Meanwhile we have been continuing our operations, burn- 
ing, as General Roberts did, the houses of Moollahs who did 
not pay their respects to him, and putting prisoners to death 
somewhat in the same way as the French dealt with the Spanish 
guerillas in the Peninsula, and as the Prussians are said to 
have treated the Francs-tireurs in the late war. Now Major 
Cavagnari and Yakoob Khan have agreed together on a peace. 
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We have not been informed of the presence of any of the 
Sirdars or chiefs of Afghanistan in the British camp, nor of the 
terms being submitted to anyone but the Ameer himself. We 
have no information as to whether it is competent for the Ameer 
to- surrender territory on his own sole personal authority, 
and whether by the custom of the country it is permitted to 
him to act absolutely without the advice and consent of his 
people. It is, of course, not to be supposed for a moment 
that a question of this kind would occur to any English 
Cabinet Minister belonging to a body who, having themselves 
deprived their Sovereign of her Council and compelled her to 
accept their anonymous and usurped authority instead, cannot 
be expected to be more careful of the rights of a distant 
people than they are of those of their own fellow subjects. 
It suits the Prime Minister of England that both the Queen 
and the Ameer should be excluded from deliberation with a 
standing Council. 

We begin by binding ourselves first that peace and friend- 
ship shall for the future exist between the contracting parties. 
That is, between her Majesty, or her Viceroy, and Yakoob 
Khan ; but whether or not Yakoob Khan has either the 
right or the power to bind anyone but himself, does not appear. 

Article II. proclaims an amnesty, by which the Ameer 
guarantees not to punish any of his subjects who have assisted 
the British. Nothing need be said on this clause, further than 
that it does not very clearly explain that the Ameer has any 
power to punish any one. 

Article III. stipulates that the foreign affairs of the 
Ameer shall be conducted under British advice, and that he 
shall be supported by the British Government against foreign 
aggression. What foreign aggression has he to dread ? We 
must again refer to the words of the Marquis of Salisbury : " It 
" is not a military invasion that we have to fear." If no military 
invasion is to be feared, why is it necessary to bind ourselves to 
support the Ameer against foreign aggression ? Unless this very 
vague and general expression means that we are likely to have 
to encounter Persia at Herat, or to keep on foot troops ready 
to repel Turcoman raids — if such impossibilities should ever 
take place — what advice are we to give the Ameer as to his 
conduct in foreign affairs ? This precious clause is on a par 
with that dismal hoax the Convention with Turkey to maintain 
her Asiatic dominions conditionally on certain impracticable 
conditions being fulfilled. We are to defend Asiatic Turkey 
and Afghanistan if they are attacked; and the Foreign Secretary 
who drew up the Conventions has emphatically asserted that 
they never will be attacked ; and both the Convention and the 
Treaty are manifestly intended to promise that which there is 
no more intention of performing than there ever was of main- 
taining the Treaty of Paris or the other treaties which guaran- 
teed the integrity and independence of Turkey. 

Article IV. stipulates that a British resident is to be appointed 
at Cabul provided with a proper escort It does not appear in 
the text of the Treaty that there is any prohibition against a 
Russian Envoy permanently residmg there also. If the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg has any desire to establish an Embassy with a 
suitable escort in that capital it does not seem that we have any 
right to expostulate ; for it is not to be expected that any British 
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Minister will dare so far to insult the great Northern Power as 
to advise (under Article III.) that the Ameer shall exclude a 
Russian while receiving a British Envoy. So that we are now 
acquiescing in the same arrangement which was the ground of 
our invading the country at all ; and the agreement that the 
Ameer shall for the future act by British advice in regard to his 
foreign affairs may be taken for just as much as it is worth, when 
a game of intrigue is being played between Major Cavagnari 
and some trained diplomatist of the Kauffmann school. It is 
not necessary to anticipate here the possibility of the results of 
irritation caused by a British resident and his escort bringing 
about a recurrence of former catastrophes. 

This, however, must be considered, when it is borne in 
mind that we do not guarantee to Yakoob Khan the allegiance 
of the Afghans in general. It must be repeated that we are 
not treating with a nation, or with the avowed and recognised 
head of a nation, but merely with an individual who may or 
may not be upset by a more popular claimant — that is to say, 
another Ameer, who may or may not be disposed to accede to 
and ratify the terms of this treaty. It must appear to every- 
one, unbiassed by the desire to flatter the Powers that be, and 
to prophesy smooth things, that there is- at least the possibility 
of our having to do all our work over again. 

There is little to be said as to the stipulation of the subsidy 
of ;^6o,ooo a^year to be paid to Yakoob Khan. If that Prince 
be able to hold his own, this subsidy (which we might easily 
have paid to Shere AH without any war at all) may be money 
well laid out. It appears that we are to continue also to pay 
a subsidy to the Afridi tribes, and to exact transit duties as an 
equivalent Whether these and the other advantages above 
named are substantial compensations for the expenses of the 
war must be considered on different grounds. Three months 
ago his Excellency Lord Lytton told a deputation of Bengalee 
landed proprietors who came to remonstrate with him on in- 
creased taxation, that *' there never was a war in which such 
'* brilliant and substantial successes had been achieved with 
" so small a sacrifice of men and money," and that "it would 
'' be a disgrace to India to acknowledge that she could not 
" avenge insult and assert her dignity." Under the existing 
circumstances of disaffection, distress, and over-taxation, it may 
become a question amongst native taxpayers whether a sub- 
sidy of six lacs to the Ameer has been a very glorious method 
of avenging insult and asserting dignity, and this at a moment 
when Mr. Yule, President of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, has just said that the " trades license tax has been 
'Mevied and collected in such a way as to lead large numbers of 
'^ the native population to conclude that if there were a choice 
" between famine and tax they would certainly prefer famine." 

Let us not be misunderstood. We rejoice that the ini- 
quitous war is brought to an end, but we hold the conclusion 
of it to be as lame and impotent a patched-up peace as the 
commencement x>f it was wicked and unjust. We do not 
regret the peace, but we denounce the exultation which hails 
it as a national triumph. We consider that the English nation, 
which connived at and accepted the war, should pay the 
expenses ; and we look with alarm on anything that adds 
another burden to the grinding taxation which cannot much 
longer be borne by the natives of India. * 
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CURRENT CATECHISM. 

A BRAND-NEW PRINCE. 

Q, Who is Prince Alexander of Battenberg ? 

A, He is an exceptionable young man, who has undertaken to 
assist at the execution of the Treaty of Berlin, and to prepare him- 
self for the task by paying flying visits. 

Q, And \LQ7f f¥ill he assist the execution of the Treaty of 
Berlin ? 

A. By becoming nominal ruler of a herd of discontented 
savageF. 

Q. Has he any natural qualification for this task ? 

A, Certainly. 

Q, What is it ? 

A. He photographs well. 

g. Has he any other ? 

A, No. 

Q, Is it possible that his august uncle, the Emperor of Russia, 
has given him any hints as to the constitutional government of his 
new-found subjects? 

i4. It is. 

Q, And what is the British diplomatic move in answer to that 
advice .»* 

A, The express invitation of her Majesty that the young Prince 
should visit her at Balmoral. 

Q. Does the Times consider this very significant ? 

A. Very. 

Q. What does it say ? 

A. It says that ^* it is a compliment that will not be without its 
'^ salutary influence on a people naturally sensitive on the occasion 
** of their first appearance among European nations.^' 

g. Is this obvious ? 

A. It is. 

Q. Why? 

A, Because the Bulgarians are a set of discontented savages. 

Q, Does the Times throw any further light upon the task to 
which the young Prince must address himself? 

A. Yes, a considerable amount. It points out that he is called 
not only ** to rule a state, but almost to make it.*' 

Q. Does it hold out much encouragement to him in this 
enterprise ? 

A, Ample. It bids him *' wisely fortify himself with the counsel 
'^ of statesmen more experienced than himself." 

Q. Will that insure him some very funny interviews ? 

A, It will. 

Q. And will the young Prince benefit by the excellent advice he 
receives ? 

A, Immensely. 

g. And how long will he enjoy the opportunity of giving 
practical effect to all his admirable resolutions ? 

A. Until his august uncle is ready for another universal confla- 
gration. 

g. Will that be long ? 

A. Probably not. 

g. Then, on the whole, you would rather be anybody than 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg ? 

A, I would. 

g. Quite so, and with that, if you please, we will stop this 
morning. 
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THE TROUBLES OF A COUNTRY WITHOUT A 

COUNCIL. 

CERTAIN items of news have been published during the 
past week, each one of which is serious even if taken 
by itself; but when all are combined together and exa- 
mined conjointly, they ought to cause very grave reflection as 
to whether the British Empire is not seriously imperilled. 

First there is the news from the Cape. It is announced 
that Cety wayo has sent an envoy proposing to the British Com- 
manders to discuss terms of peace. The negotiations failed 
in consequence of the British refusing any terms but uncon- 
ditional surrender. Therefore hostilities are to go on. But 
the British forces cannot advance, as they have no means of 
transport ; the grass which was necessary to feed the horses 
and draught oxen has been burnt ; and the English army must 
wait until the autumn till it grows again, for, of course, the army 
cannot march without its commisariat and ammunition 
waggons. In the meantime the young lads, who constitute the 
bulk of that army, are breaking down in health and filling the 
hospitals ; we have been obliged to send out a portion of our 
corps (T^life, the Marines ; yet the state of inaction is neces- 
. sarily to continue for some months, unless, which is rather 
improbable, this new African Jugurtha, having heard of the 
great fame of that modern Scipio, Sir Garnet Wolseley, should 
immediately surrender unconditionally on hearing of his con- 
templated arrival to take command. 

In the meantime the most sanguine admirer of the great 
rival of Camol, Lord Cardwell, will hardly venture to assert 
that we have an army at home, or that we have not stretched 
to the uttermost all the power we possess for feeding that 
which we are wasting rather lavishly in the accomplishment of 
the magnificent policy of Sir Bartle Frere, 

Simultaneously comes the news from India that the Poonah 
Dacoits are still active, and that the organising spirit of the 
movement is still at large. The Bombay Gazette believes it to 
be a widespread political plot, though the Times of India 
considers it to be a mere outburst of agrarian discontent, due 
to the poverty and indebtedness of the peasantry. There seems 
to be little to choose between the two — if, indeed, the one is 
not certain to expand itself into the other. When the long- 
suffering peasant cultivators of India are so ground down by 
taxation that '' agrarian discontent " takes the form of incen- 
diarism, plunder, and proclamations of revolt, it is likely soon 
to pass, if it has not passed already, into a widespread political 
plot, especially as there is every reason to believe that the 
same spirit from without which organised the Herzegovina 
revolt and the Bulgarian insurrection has sent forth its chosen 
and skilful agents amongst her Imperial Majesty*s Indian 
subjects. 

It may be remarked that the spirit is spreading. Local 
papers now dignify by the name of rebellion riots in certain 
Madras districts, which continue to give the authorities no little 
trouble. A considerable body of police and of military are 
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engaged in their suppression, which, owing to the extremely 
unhealthy and inaccessible nature of the country, is a task of 
no little difficulty. 

This is the opportune moment which Prince Bismarck has 
chosen to interpose in the afifairs of Egypt, and to assert the 
right of the greatest military Power in the world to take part 
in the administration of that country. It must be clear by this 
time how mad the advice was which, during the Turkish war, 
repeatedly urged on England the iniquitous project of despoil- 
ing the Ottoman Empire, and annexing, or at least occupying, 
the Valley of the Nile. Now that we are unable to overcome 
by a coup de main a horde of warlike savages, and are con- 
fessedly without a disposable force, the most frantic annexa- 
tionist must see how utterly unable we should have been to 
do so much as retain exclusive possession of the Suez Canal, 
and not only this, but having respect to our military feeble- 
ness, that we should have been exposed to a dangerous contre 
coup. 

We were strong enough, indeed, to do right, if we had taken 
the righteous course, and had defended our ancient ally, Turkey. 
In that case we should have had France and Austria with us, 
as well as all the minor States — Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holland and others, who dread the ambition of Germany and 
Russia; we should also have had the military power of Turkey 
when it was as yet unbroken. We chose a line of conduct at 
once grasping and dishonest, mean and subservient We gave 
up by our peace with honour all that Russia demanded ; 
and by snapping up that miserable Cyprus as a dog does a 
poisoned mouthful tossed to him by a thief, we established 
the • character of Perfide Albion with our Continental neigh- 
bours for many a cycle to come. 

And now the result of our conduct has come as a matter of 
course. If there has been one thing more dinned into 
our ears than another by Ministers, it is this — That it is a 
vital thing for England to have the exclusive control of the 
Suez Canal in event of war. And so, when we have our 
war at the Cape and a growing insurrection in India, France 
is indignant at our apparent tergiversation in Egypt, and 
Germany comes forward as if to place the land of Egypt 
under a European Protectorate, of which she will be the 
head and front. 

We have spoken on former occasions of the possible 
designs and of the certain aspirations of the German Empire. 
It would seem as if there were a fatality which urges that 
Power on. Prince Bismarck is increasing the German armies, 
and as the armies are augmented the nation is becoming more 
and more impoverished. Germany has one great want, and that 
is a system of colonies, not only to prevent her population from 
emigrating to countries not under the Imperial rule, but to 
extend her commercial system, and to bring home to her that 
wealth which made England and Holland rich, as in former 
days Portugal and Spain were enri<:hed. 

Holland is a perpetual temptation, and the feebleness of 
the reigning house there makes the annexation of the Dutch 
kin'gdom to the German Empire easier and more alluring every 
day. But with Holland would come her colonies — ^Java and 
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other eastern stations in whose ports the huge steamers under 
the German flag are so well known. The passage, then, 
through the Suez Canal would be for Germany well-nigh as 
important as for England j all the more so if some misunder- 
standing took place between us on the subject. It might then 
become necessary at one and the same time to threaten Eng- 
land's shores from the Elbe and the Scheldt, and to run a race 
with her through Egypt to see which would reach the Malabar 
Coast first, we with as many boys as we could collect in a 
hurry — Germany with a division or two, trained and prepared 
for that especial service. 

We do not say these things will come, but we assert empha- 
tically that they may take place any day, and there is nothing 
whatever to prevent them. Nor does a speech like that of 
Mr. Smith at Bury St. Edmunds have a reassuring effect, nor 
the decorations of the hall in which he spoke — " a portrait of 
" the Premier, surrounded by the words, 'Peace with honour,' 
" * Cyprus,' * Beaconsfield, enfranchiser of the working classes,' 
" ' Beaconsfield, the Saviour of our Indian Empire.' " 

The conjuncture is not one in which we feel safe in the 
hands of any one man — whether it be the so-called Saviour, or 
Lord Salisbury in foreign affairs, or Sir M. Hicks-Beach in 
Colonial ones. As little do we trust the Gladstones, Granvilles, 
Brights, and Hartingtons on the other side. At a moment 
like this, other mode of counsel is necessary than that of 
anonymous and irresponsible Cabinets. At such a moment 
the Sovereign should have men in council to advise her, not 
looking to faction triumph, to office, or to currying favour with 
the electors for the next dissolution. She should have men 
about her who would initiate a new era by advismg the instant 
restoration of Cyprus and the committal to the Tower of Sir 
Bartle Frere. 



It is clear that the Zulu War is not intended to be brought to an 
end in a hurry. Cetawayo has sent messengers to sue for peace, 
but some cock-and-bull story has been set up as to their not having 
with them an elephant's tusk, and they have been sent back. It is 
most certain, therefore, that war will be kept alive till the arrival of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley ; and if when Sir Garnet arrives he hastens 
merely to make peace, and thus to deprive himself of all chance of 
a glorious campaign, he will display much less human nature than 
most of his firiends give him credit for. It would be interesting if 
the Government would make public the terms on which they will 
consent to make peace with the King whose territory they have 
invaded. If, as is to be presumed, they have adopted Sir Bartle 
Frere's view, that the destruction of " the Zulu power " is necessary, 
then it is clear that no terms will be accepted short of the utter ex- 
tinction of Cetewayo and all his people. 



I have received a letter from an officer now with the forces in 
Afghanistan, dated Gundamuck, the 10th May. The following are 
some extracts fi-om it ;— " We are heartily weary of this silly war. We 
" all wish it were over, as we have long given up all hopes of glory, 
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" or of a sight of CabuL This is such a hot place, we can hardly 
" believe we shall be left here during the heat ; but there is so much 
" cholera about Rawalpindi that they cannot send us back to it. 
" The great Jacob has met Sir Sam and the everlasting Cavagnari, 
" to discuss the terms of peace. We arrived at Gundamuck just 
** in time to find him. The troops were returning to their camp 
" from receiving the Ameer, and, having breakfasted with some 
" comrades, we passed Yakoob on our way to the Cavalry Brigade, 
" who are three miles further on across the river. We were greatly 
" amused by Yakoob's Highlanders — ^fine, broad, sturdy men, with 
"Icilts of flaming red and white stripes, ditto hose, snuff-coloured 
" coats, and coal-scuttle helmets. They were posted all round his 
" camp, armed with Sniders, and a hundred yards outside them was 
"a cordon of the loth Hussars, who prevented us from approach- 
" ing nearer ; so we went on to the Tenth, who put us up, and took 
" great care of us ; they are having a rough time of it, and are 
"leading a most uncomfortable life. Cheery fellows they 
"are, however, and hunger improves tough rations. Yakoob 
" Khan came in with only a few of his people and a small escort of 
" cavalry and Highlanders. Cavagnari, escorted by a troop of the 
" Tenth, went out to meet him, and the Division lined the road by 
'•' which he entered the camp for nearly four miles. The Ameer 
" has two tents, and the camp is under a clump of trees. About 
" three, Sir Sam and Cavagnari, Jenkins, Hamilton, and the irre- 
" pressible General Vaughan, writer for the Times, passed to call on 
" Jacob, who received them in his large tent, which is beautifully 
" lined with silks. He himself was dressed in a common brown 
" Choga, gray trousers, and patent leather shoes, and, as usual, wore 
" the Astrachan cap of his nation. Jenkins first spoke to him, and 
" Cavagnari presented a letter from the Viceroy, condoling with 
" him on the loss of his father. Yakoob, in reply to a remark about 
" his father's death, said it was unfortunate that he had died while 
" this war was going on, because he himself (Yakoob) had always 
" been a very good friend to the English. Cavagnari replied that if 
" the war had lasted two months more, the Ameer still living, the 
" English might have been still greater friends to Yakoob. In reply 
" to this, Yakoob grunted, and said he had been put into a very false 
" position. Cavagnari then said that those who had been enemies 
" often became the greatest friends, to which Yakoob replied, 
^**Good.' To this, Daoud Shah, his Commander-in-Chief — 
" whom our men call Micky O'Dowd — added * Shabashi ' — 'excel- 
" lent.' Then followed much salaaming and tea-drinking. Yakoob 
" is rather a fine-looking man, with a hooked nose and a very 
" sallow complexion, a short black beard and moustache. He sits 
" his horse very gracefully, and a splendid horse it is, very like an 
" English thoroughbred, a fine mover, and with the most perfect 
" chestnut coat I ever saw, while the saddle and bridle are very neatly 
" turned out. Yakoob seems none the worse for his imprisonment, 
" but is as sulky-looking a personage as one might wish to see. 
" The heat in our mess-tent goes up to 1 50 degrees, but now I am 
" in a hut 5 ft. underground, and not more than one hundred flies, 
" more resolute than the rest, are keeping me company." 



RESTORATION OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

By the kindness of Lord Robert Montagu we are enabled to present a 
copy of his speech to each of our subscribers. It will be included in the 
Index at the end of the year ; and, in binding, it ought to be placed 
immediately after this notice. 
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MORE WORDS ON INDIA. 

THE English people are coming to hate the very name of 
India, and a word or two of Mr. Gladstone, spoken on 
the i2th of June, darkly hinted at a possible contingency, 
which, if it ever should occur, will make it more odious to 
them than even France was in the days of the First Napoleon. 

The right hon. gentleman said : ** I cannot help being 
^' impressed with the belief that we now stand at a point 
" whereat the course of events may bring us into a position in 
" which we will have but one question to face — ^namely, the 
'' question of assuming responsibility for Indian expenditure 
" as a charge upon the British Treasury." 

The meaning of these words is plain. Mr. Gladstone looks 
forward to the time when the public debt of India, and the 
capital lent on guaranty to construct Indian railways, will be 
thrown on the tax-payers of the United Kingdom. 

When the East India Company was abolished, the first 
step of the Government of which Mr. Gladstone was a 
member, was to authorise a new Indian debt, permitting 
trustees in England to invest trust money for the construction 
of Indian railways on a State guarantee. Persons looking out 
foe rates of interest a little higher than that received by Three 
per Cent. Consols arc notoriously negligent in examining the 
nature of the security, and so it was that many people supposed 
— and some suppose to this day — that the money they have 
lent for public works in India is secured on the Imperial 
revenues, and not on those of India alone. There are a good 
many besides who believe that should the actual revenues fail 
on which these investments are secured, someone will step in 
with an Act of Parliament to add so inuch to the Nations^ 
Debt, and that their incomes will be just as secure as before 

If ever the time does come for assuming responsibility foi 
Indian expenditure as a charge upon the British Treasury, it 
requires little foresight to predict what will be the question 
agitated amongst the great mass of the population of these 
islands ; and the tone in which it will be discussed was antici- 
pated in a leading article of the Times of the i6th June. It 
was said there : " What so great benefit does India bring to 
" England that the dominant country should be thus willing 
" to be absorbed in the care for its dependant ? The answer 
♦* is not obvious, nor will it be found in the records of the 
** relations between the two countries. In old times, when 
" India was a great mine of wealth open to adventurers bold 
*' enough to seize upon it, there was no need to inquire closely 
" into motives. But at the present day India is a loss rather 
" than a profit to this country." There is much more in the 
same strain, and then the Ttmes tells its readers that England 
feels she has a duty to perform towards India, and intimates 
that it is the firm judgment of England that the duty is not to 
be declined. 

It is of course too soon for the leading journal to advocate 
the abandonment of India altogether, but nothing was ever 
written more calculated to prepare people's minds to accept 
such a mutilation of the British Empire, if ever the time should 
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numerous, a very active, and a very noisy class of politicians 
in England who, if duty were put on one side of the balance- 
sheet, and the adding of certain hundreds of millions to the 
National Debt and a proportionate rise of taxation on the 
other, would very speedily render unbearable the lives of any 
Ministers who should be disposed to resist popular clamour 
and save the Empire from destruction, even assuming that 
there were any men of Ministerial position capable of suffering 
unpopularity rather than give way — an assumption which is so 
impossible that it need not be discussed at all. 

It is remarkable that this disparagement of the value of 
her Majesty's Eastern Empire comes at the special moment 
when the Afghan Treaty has been signed, and when our 
pensioned protegk^ Yakoob Khan, has been forced, as he in- 
formed the Viceroy, to hurry back to Caubul, because there is 
nothing but anarchy in the country — which means that the 
greater part of his army is in insurrection against him. 

The doubt is suggested at the same time whether and to 
what extent some well-disposed tribes can be depended on to 
control their less subordinate fellows ; and we are congratulated 
that there is no question as to the capacity of our troops for 
doing all that may be laid upon them ; also, that we have 
learnt from the campaign that we have generals of capacity 
and an army ready for anything, more likely to complain of 
too little than of too much work. 

All this points to a very uncertain and doubtful future 
indeed ; and, in addition, we hear from other quarters 
the renewed proposal that we should disarm the native 
princes, while from the other side of Afghanistan there 
is the account of the march of another Russian army 
in the direction of Merv and Herat. As to this last point it 
is devoutly to be hoped that no member either of the Lords 
or the Commons will address a single question to any Minister 
on the subject. The evil itself is bad enough. Anyone can 
understand the complication by a very slight mental effort ; 
and as all inquiry is sure to be met with the stereotyped 
reply — *' Her Majesty's Government have no information," or 
" Her Majesty's Government receive the most pacific 
" assurances from the Cabinet of St. Petersburg," it is un- 
desirable to throw any additional burthen on the consciences of 
the gentlemen in office, or to compel them to commit the 
offence of giving reassuring answers when there is a real 
danger to be confronted. 

The situation therefore is as follows : — First, there is a grave 
deficiency in Indian finance, rapidly leading on the road to 
bankruptcy. There is internal disaffection ; there is possibility 
of the recurrence of scarcity, and the licensing system, esta- 
blished to provide relief funds, is so odious that the people 
are said to prefer famine to the license tax. It has been 
found necessary to prohibit the sale of arms, and to supervise 
very strictly the native Press. There are agrarian outrages, 
organised to such an extent as to amount to a political con- 
spiracy. Retrenchment is said to be the only cure for these 
evils, and ;^6o,ooo a year is allotted as a subsidy to a prince 
whose subjects are not in a disposition of loyalty to him. 

Secondly, all these points added together, and especially 
the condition of the country we invaded and are occupying, 
make it impossible for us to retrench in the direction of any mili- 
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tary reduction ; we are, therefore, obliged to make some small 
attempts at economy by stopping public works — that is, we 
are obliged to throw out of employment a certain number of 
the native population, who are multiplying so very fast, and 
are looking out for employment at our hands. 

Thirdly, we are in this dilemma : we cannot retrench by 
reducing our forces while the native princes keep up their 
armaments, and we cannot compel them by force to make any 
reduction of their own ; therefore we are obliged to expend 
more in this way than we ought. In other words, if we main- 
tain a powerful army, it burthens the over-burthened country 
with undue expense ; if we diminish it, we are not safe from 
possible designs of adjoining Powers. 

Fourthly, our inaction, double-dealing, and betrayal of 
Turkey is beginning to *bear its fruit : there is a Russian army 
stronger than ever on the march to Merv and Herat, the gate 
of disorganised Afghanistan. Again and again, and again, for 
these three years past, it has been pointed out in these columns 
that England had the means of placing herself at the head of a 
great Mussulman league throughout the Eastern world— a 
magnificent position which the base surrender at Berlin has 
deprived her of, it is to be feared, for ever. Had such a league 
been formed, as it might have been any time up to May, 1878, 
there need have been no Afghan War, there assuredly would 
have been no Russian advance on Merv, and then indeed 
might the Indian army have been reduced with safety, for the 
love and loyalty of the forty million Mussulmans of India 
would have been the best guaranty for the English rule. 

Now, fanaticism, faction, and folly have done — not their 
worst — for there may be worse yet — but they have brought 
home to men's minds the necessity of contemplating the time 
when it shall be a question of dismembering the British Empire, 
or of taking on ourselves " the gigantic difficulties and 
** dangers " of which Mr. Gladstone spoke. 

A word fell from Mr. Smollett in that same debate, which, 
if understood, even by himself, might save the Empire. It 
was the word ** responsible." " The late Under Secretary for 
" India," he said, " never appeared so happy as when dilating 
'* on the great benefits India was deriving, from possessing an 
" irresponsible Secretary of State, for he was irresponsible." 

In that word lies the whole case. No member of a Cabinet 
is responsible. No record is kept of advice given. Any Prime 
Minister or Foreign Secretary can do as he pleases with his 
country in the dark ; and therefore all the subordinates claim 
their charter of immunity also. If India is to be ultimately 
retained, it must be by the action of the Crown in Council ; 
and the re-inauguration of responsibility will not take place till 
more than one holding a Ministerial position is made to 
respond, not in his place in Parliament, but at the bar in West- 
minster Hall. 

OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 
THE PANAMA CANAL. 

THAT wonderful and most youthful gentleman of seventy-four, 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, has now fairly attacked the second 
great project which will complete the world's highways. The Isthmus 
of Suez and the Isthmus of Darien have been looked upon with jealous 
eyes from the earliest times, but until M. de Lesseps came no 
practicable plan had ever been formed for suobressin? eithi*r nf 
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Lesseps has turned his attention to the Panama Canal, and within 
a short time he will issue proposals for the first subscription of the 
trifle of ;£i6,ooo,ooo sterling in order to carry out his project. 
This sum, indeed, will probably not suffice for the completion of 
the work, which it is reckoned will cost altogether ;£32,ooo,ooo 
sterling, but that is of no comparative consequence. Whatever the 
money may be it will probably be forthcoming, for it will be re- 
membered that the Suez Canal shares, which M. de Lesseps issued 
at ;£2o, are now worth ;(30, and his name alone will inspire in this 
his second great undertaking. 

Many various lines have been suggested for the proposed canal, 
and many various methods of construction. The line by the great 
Lake of Nicaragua, which would require from twenty to thirty 
locks, is certainly possible, but in addition to the general objection 
to any locks whatever for a ship canal, there is in this case a 
special objection, inasmuch as the country is liable to earthquakes, 
which would greatly increase the always very great expense of lock 
repairs, and which perhaps might stop the canal altogether. Four 
different lines have been examined and rejected, and that which 
has now been adopted is one which follows the already existing 
railway from the Port of Aspinwall to the Port of Panama. This 
line is seventy- three kilometres, or a little over forty- five miles, 
in length from sea to sea, just about half the length of the Suez 
Canal ; but in its course there is a Granite Mountain, which rises 
to the height of 29$ ft. above the level of the sea, and which 
extends over the line for a distance of some four miles. But M. de 
Lesseps is not at all frightened by the mountain. He intends to 
cut an open trench clean through it, or, in other words, to dig a canal 
out of the solid granite 295 ft. deep— really over 300 ft. deep— and 
four miles long. This he proposes to do by blowing up successive 
layers of the mountain along the line of the canal, a method which 
has already been practised successfully on a smaller scale. He 
has no doubt whatever of the success of his plan — so little doubt, 
indeed, that he has already, within the last \^^ days, piid down 
in hard cash ;^7S, 000 for the concession to make the canal. 

The work is one to which all Englishmen should wish well. 
It will place within easier reach not only British Columbia and the 
Australian Colonies, but also the whole rich Western Coast of 
South America, and, above all, the great corn-growing districts of 
those Western States of North America, which now find so much 
difficulty in transporting their grain. It will give a shorter route 
to Japan and China, and will greatly increase the prosperity of the 
West Indian Islands. In short, it will work a complete revolu- 
tion, both economically and politically, in that pare of the globe ; 
and we can but hope that M. de Lesseps will succeed in this under- 
taking as fully and as completely as in that of the Suez Canal. At 
any rate, in this instance he will not have to deal with the opposi- 
tion of England. 

To Engineers and to Financial Agents.— A canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama will not seem a very difficult operation. 
But the student of diplomacy will recollect that, twenty-seven years 
ago, England and the United States made a treaty to join the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The Nicaragua Canal was promoted 
by the English Minister only in order to draw away support from 
that of Suez. But since that time Russia, then barbarous, has 
become holy. She will be delighted to promote the corn trade of 
the Western States of North America in preference to that of 
Riga and Odessa. The co-operation in the Canal scheme of 
one of her agents, known in connection with Circassia, will certify to 
M. Lesseps that, this time, he will not have to contend against the 
commercial jealousy of Russia or the diplomatic interference of her 
satellites — England and the United States.— Editor of Diplomatic 
Fly-Sheets, 

Printed by Rankkn and Co., Drury House St. Mary-le-Strand, W.C: and Published 
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EGYPTIAN COMPLICATIONS. 

COLERIDGE, in his "Table-talk," has some curious remarks 
on the subject of political prognostication exemplified 
by the accuracy of his own forecasts at the time of the first 
French Revolution. Since his day that science has become 
much more easy, as the data are simplified. A formula for 
success in it was thus given at the time of the abandonment 
by England of her maritime power, by one who possessed 
unequalled skill in divining comingevenls from the shadows they 
cast before them. These were his words : " Seat yourself, in 
*' spirit, at the Russian council-table. Understand what her 
** ultimate objects are, and what in any contingency will 
" specially advance them. Calculate the means that each new 
" event affords her for bringing them about ; then you will 
" know what suits her best to be done, and you may be sure 
" that will be done. For she alone has a definite purpose and 
"intellectual means of action, as the rest of Europe lives but 
*• from hand to mouth." 

A remarkable commentary on these words is suggested by 
the latest news from the East of Europe and by the compli- 
cation in Egypt. Two important points have to be especially 
noted — the one the refusal of the Khedive to abdicate, the 
other the fall of Khaireddin Pacha at Constantinople and the 
return to power of Mahmoud Nedim. 

It will be remembered by the few who really take an 
interest in the history of our day that Mahmoudoff, as he was 
called by his countrymen, had become the mere creature of 
General Ignalieff, the Russian ambassador at the Porte, and 
that by his advice the late unhappy Sultan struck a fatal blow 
against the character, the reputation, and the safety of the 
country he ruled, by repudiating the debt. The same Mah- 
moudoff brought abdut the events in Bulgaria which were the 
pretext for Mr. Gladstone's maniacal agitation, and the sub- 
sequent Russian invasion, by refusing to send regular troops 
into the revolted province and leaving the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Bulgarians to be avenged by irregular bodies of 
men hastily collected and in a state of as frantic alarm as the 
Irish Protestants were in 1798. 

Then came the explosions of indignation on the part of 
the Ottoman people, Mahmoudofi" was expelled, the Sultan 
was deposed and met his fate, a constituent assembly was 
summoned of Christians and Mussulmans, and the British 
ambassador bore witness to the dignity, order, and patriotism 
of its proceedings. Then followed the invasion, the insensate 
protest of Lord Derby, the abandonment by England of her 
old treaties, and finally Lord Salisbury's surrender to his " Dear 
" Schouvalof! " of every point he had promised to maintain, 
and the return of Lord Beaconsfield to receive the Garter in 
exchange for the cession of Turkey to the Czar. Of all this 
the return of Mahmoud to power (Mdhmoud the traitor, as 
his countrymen call him) is the necessary sequence. Thus far, 
and after the event, it is not difficult for anyone to see how 
perfectly successful have been the plans devised at that fatal 
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council-table. There has been also the suppression of the 
Turkish Parliament. 

But incalculable as Russia's gain has been, smooth as 
her onward path eastward has been made through our own 
action in Afghanistan, so little understood here, by 
which we have established a permanent blood feud between 
ourselves and the most vindictive people under heaven, the 
field will not be completely open to her either in the East or 
in Europe as long as there is a cordial friendship between 
England and France, Over and over again have England and 
France interfered conjointly and together in the East. Every 
time the agreement has brought the two countries to the verge 
of a rupture. It was so when they made a demonstration 
against the Treaty of HunkiarSkelessi; it was so when they 
proposed in 1839 to defend Constantinople against a Russian 
descent. If the two Powers combined in 1854 the combina- 
tion ended in their both surrendering their power as Maritime 
Slates in 1856, of which surrender France reaped the bitter 
fruits during the Prussian invasion, while England looked on 
quietly, thanking herself that she had a Lord Granville who 
bound down France to her suicidal bargain, and only happy 
that she could keep herself from danger by thus solemnly 
engaging never more to use her own naval strength in any case 
whatever. 

At this moment it is in the power of Russia to make a 
dispute between England and France out of this miserable 
question of Egypt, and of speculators who have lent money 
to get a higher rate of interest than is safe and secure, after 
the greedy fashion of the day. England and France have 
constructed a new kingdom or principality of a hybrid kind, 
and, following the financing system which is the curse 
of curses to all modern nations, and the newest inven- 
tion for disintegrating States, have lent money with the 
most reckless prodigality to a spendthrift Prince. This man 
having been encouraged for a number of years in his pro- 
fusion, is at last put under tutelage ; he bears it for a time, 
at last he is advised and encouraged to resist by the same 
advisers who are counselling his creditors to distrain upon 
him. Those creditors threaten to set him aside, and recom- 
mend him to accept a composition and retire. He refuses, 
and appeals to the Sultan, whose authority he had been 
encouraged previously to disregard. But by this time the 
Sultan has become a satellite of the council of St. Petersburg, 
and therefore the resistance or submission of the Khedive 
will be decided on there. 

There come, therefore, two contingencies, by each or 
either of which England and France, not to speak of 
Germany, may be placed on opposing lines. The first is the 
persistent refusal of abdication, and the determination on the 
part of the Western Powers to enforce it ; in which case it 
may be proposed to send a combined expedition, as at 
Navarino, or separate ones, each Power acting by itself. In 
either of these cases, there must be bad blood and jealousy \ 
there must be a feeling of conflicting interests ; there may be 
something worse, especially at a moment like this, when that 
terrible catastrophe has just occurred of which no man likes 
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to think, from a sense of the reproach it has thrown on the 
hospitality, and some might even say on the courage of 
English soldiers. 

Theother contingency is theabdication ofthe present Khedive, 
and France supporting one candidate as his successor, while 
England supports another. Already an agitation has commenced, 
and pamphlets have been written, some in favour of Prince 
Halim's succeeding, in virtue of the usage of Mussulman law ; 
some supporting Prince Tewfik, the present Khedive's son, in 
accordance with the Firman of 1866. It requires little fore- 
sight to anticipate the consequences if one European Power 
espoused one claim, and the other that of his rival. And this 
conclusion is distinctly possible from the premises. The 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg notoriously advises England on her 
foreign policy, and M. Waddington and M. Grdvy are as 
notoriously prone to seek intellectual support from the same 
quarter ; and this while the solution of the problem apparently 
is lodged in the Sultan's hands, who is now reduced to the 
condition of his unhappy uncle, the puppet of Mahmoudoff. 

It may be asked, **What is the use of prognosticating 
** evils, which after all may never occur, and against which no 
" remedy is indicated ? " The answer is, that it is for the pur- 
pose not of foreshadowing complications in Egypt or elsewhere 
that these lines are written, but of leading someone here and 
there, if possible, to see that under the present English system 
the most dangerous complications may come and must con- 
tinue. There is no security anywhere. 

The Parliament, the echo of ephemeral faction, arrogates 
to itself the nomination of Ministers, and so becomes an irre- 
sponsible Sovereign ; yet it imposes on its own omnipotence 
an absolute abdication by excluding from itself all prior 
knowledge, and this by the nation's will and approval. 

In consequence of this usurpation — the nation having 
become indifferent — the Minister is reduced to dependence 
upon Foreign Powers ; having to defend British right against 
external action, and finding no support from his countrymen if he 
is right, no censure, still less any punishment, if he is wrong. 
The nation does not even know of the struggle. But the 
Russian Ambassador — having a purpose, and being sent for a 
special end — can play off this man against that, can excite this 
faction against that, can bring this Government into collision 
with that other. Thus, when once the practice is established 
that one Government shall interfere in the affairs of another, 
and when once the maxim is introduced that the decision 
shall be taken in secret, and each Minister shall act without 
his colleagues knowing beforehand, then you not only may, 
but must, have an occult influence and an irresponsible adviser 
in every Cabinet, and every nation may be governed from the 
Russian Embassy. 

But, as the old prophet said, " The people love to have it 
" so." A man like Sir W. V. Harcourt should have a favour- 
able hearing in the House of Commons when he urges that 
the Indian Council shall perform its functions, and the Secre- 
tary of State no longer be irresponsible and uncontrolled. 
But when another Member dares to propose that the 
illegality of Cabinet usurpation shall cease, and that during 
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a speech which will and must remain a monumental record 
of Constitutional law, he shall be counted out and hounded 
down, and the people love to have it so — for these things must 
the chastisement come. 



OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 

THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 

WITHOUT any pressure from Germany, as was erroneously 
asserted, the real crisis in Egyptian finances has arrived. The 
Khedive found that his last financial resource could not be realised 
unless he complied with the demands of the House ot Rothschild. 
A decree is to be issued and confirmed by the European Powers 
guaranteeing from seizure th£ lands hypothecated as security. Such 
a step, if accepted by the Khedive, necessarily puts him into a 
false position — he no longer acts, propria motu, as a sovereign 
ruler, but acknowledges, a right in foreign Powers to interfere in 
his hon^e affairs. His need of money is so urgent that there is 
little doubt the decree will be issued. The demand for his abdica- 
tion is a matter to be differently dealt with. The Sultan and the 
Khedive have sufficiently marked their view of it by the way they 
have each bandied the question backwards and forwards ; the 
Khedive refers to the Sultan ; the Suhan refers to his Council ; both 
are well aware the immense power it will give if European 
politicians accept an expression of their wishes. The motive of 
the interference is the safety of the creditor and the credit of Egypt. 
The Khedive meets it by offering to pay all floating claims, and as 
there is no pretext for supposing that the interest on the public 
loan is in jeopardy, the interference can scarcely be supported. 
What if the Khedive won't go ? What if he acts upon the sugges- 
tion often held out to him that the rate of interest he pays is too 
high ? May we look for a settlement of the present embroglio 
in a reduction of interest by no means satisfactory to the holders 
of the Unified Debt of Egypt ? This is a point which eager specu- 
lators do not seem to have considered, and yet it is the one which 
is very likely to be attempted. It is a resource the present Khedive 
will adopt in self-defence, if not of malice, and unless the Powers 
who call for a new ruler are prepared to aid him in obtaining fresh 
funds, it may be he will revert to it likewise. 

Of course loans specially guaranteed will stand upon quite a 
different footing. This little episode in the Egyptian question 
has imparted no small activity to the principal European bourses, 
and the quotations of the various stocks have risen at least ten per 
cent, during the last few days. Higher than their present price 
they are not entitled to go ; every fresh incident makes them more 
and more speculative, as it tends to introduce fresh elements of 
confusion into Egypt. We have never looked upon the Khedive's 
rule as other than bad ; but unless there is sufficient influence and 
power to settle this abdication question without fundamentally 
upsetting the whole nation, this European interference will be but a 
blunder culminating in the ridicule of its projectors. 
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•^IMPERIALISM" IN INDIA. 

WHEN Lord A. Loftus and Prince Gortchakow had 
their little conversation at Baden-Baden last Septem- 
ber, his Highness made one remark which is worth some 
consideration.^ Lord Loftus, in the civis romanus tone of 
grandiloquence, boasted that our gracious Sovereign the Queen 
is ruler of 200,000,000 of subjects, and the great Chancellor 
replied, " That is true, but they are dispersed and scattered ; 
•' the Russian Empire is one and united." 

A foolish and unfair attack has been made upon Lord 
Beaconsfield, on the ground that since the passing of the 
Royal Titles Bill it has been his aim and object to introduce 
a system of '^ Imperialism " into India. Imperialism is a new> 
coined word, not very easy to define, but by those who 
habitually use it, its meaning is probably understood to be the 
placing the Sovereign above the laws and ruling a country by 
autocratic ukase. 

It has been said in support of this charge of •^ Imperialism" 
that the Government of India has always been despotic, but 
the despotism has been modified by a free Press and by an 
independent judiciary, and thai the present Viceroy has struck 
a blow at each of these institutions by the Act in Council 
relating to the native Press of March, 1878, and by his inter- 
ference with the Allahabad judges in the Fuller case. There 
is reason to think that, in each of these instances, Lord Lytton 
acted hastily, on the spur of the moment, and without discreet 
consideration, but in both cases the action of the Viceroy has 
not assuredly tended to increase the personal authority of the 
Queen. 

No one in the present Administration is of the slightest 
account, except the Premier and the Secretary oi State for 
Foreign Affairs. Lord Cranbrook, who manages Indian 
matters \ Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who rules the Cape and our other 
Colonies \ Mr. Smith, the Britannia, and Colonel Stanley, the 
Mars of the Cabinet — may enjoy such limited power as was 
allotted to the inferior deities of Homer ; but after the with- 
drawal of Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon from the official 
Olympus there is no dissent from the nod of the great Jove of 
Downing Street and Hughenden, especially when it is sup- 
ported by the fiat of his would-be successor and possible heir- 
presumptive. 

So far from these two great beings having any idea of 
making the Queen into an Empress otherwise than in name ; 
so far from wishing or endeavouring to place her above the 
law, the fact is notoriously the other way. The whole action 
of the present head of the Cabinet and of the nobleman who 
intends to be the future one, has been to reduce the position 
of the Sovereign to one of mere subordination to her servant 
and Minister. It is the merest folly to suppose that Queen 
Victoria of her own free will planned and ordered the Berlin 
surrender, after the supplies were voted and the troops brought 
from India, or that she proposed the Afghan invasion or the 
Zulu War. Some new nickname must be invented (if we are 
to have political nicknames) ; for that cannot be called 
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Imperialism which reduces the Sovereign to a puppet, and 
makes a Minister supreme over her, her Council, her Parlia- 
ment, and her laws. 

There could be no better security for our continued 
possession of India than that the Sovereign should be really 
Queen over her possessions there. But then this would involve 
special duties on her part or on that of her servants and dele- 
gates, the performance of which would ensure the closest and 
most devoted allegiance on the part of her subjects, who are 
now, as Prince Gortchakow said, so much dispersed and 
scattered. For it is clear that the Chancellor (who must have 
enjoyed the dialogue) did not refer to territorial divisions, or 
even to the heterogeneity of sects, creeds, and races. He meant 
that disaffection which his own agents have been instrumental 
in encouraging, and which special causes are bringing every 
day nearer and nearer to a crisis. 

As to certain alleged grievances, they may be passed over 
very lightly. The Vernacular Press Act of course presses 
hardly on a particular class, and may be magnified until it 
appears a deprivation of liberty which in reality was never 
possessed. In this point of view it may to some extent 
encourage discontent, but in reality it is more absurd than 
tyrannical. It will not stop the circulation of seditious papers 
if anybody wishes to disseminate them, and even if it did, it 
would not check bazaar talk nor prevent signs and tokens, 
such as the chupatties in 1856, passing from hand to 
hand from one district to another. But it is absurd to talk so 
much about the spread of education, and then, having encour- 
aged printing and publication, suddenly to turn round and find 
that publications are dangerous and must be crushed. 

Similarily the Disarming Act, which is another ground of 
complaint, is more a specious than a real one. The nature 
States are not disarmed ; a permit is necessary for natives to 
carry a weapon, and, as it was well said the other day, the only 
result of it will be to make it more difficult for natives to 
protect their cattle and crops against wild animals. Neverthe- 
less the intimation that a Disarming Act has been necessary 
will not be without its effect on certain unquiet spirits. 

Far different is the question of deficit, of expenditure, and 
of taxation. Sir John Strachey's proposals of a trades' license 
tax, an agricultural cess for Bengal and Upper India, and an 
increase of the salt duty for Madras and Bombay have smitten 
all classes with dismay, so much so that one of the greatest 
native princes recently said to one whose life he had saved 
in the Mutiny, " You talk of retrenchment by reducing your 
" army. You must not disband a single soldier. During the 
" Mutiny you had only a part of the army and a small part of the 
" peasantry against you ; now, by your system of taxation and 
** your licensing, you have united against you all men of all 
" sects and creeds whatsoever." 

It is not any modern system of " Imperialism " invented by 
Lord Beaconsfield that has brought this state of things about. 
It began a generation ago. The first Afghan War inaugurated 
it, leading on, as it did, to the Scinde and Sikh Wars and 
annexation, and then to an impoverished exchequer and to 
Lord Dalhousie's attempt to restore disabled finance by his 
ten years' career of plunder and spoliation. 
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Then came the Mutiny and all the other changes, and 
following them came the new compact between Her Majesty 
and her Indian subjects as expressed in the proclamation and 
in Lord Canning's sunnud. There was more real **Im- 
** perialism," as the habitual users of that word understand it, 
in Lord Dalhousie's viceroyalty than ever there has been since. 

But since then there has been something worse. It has 
not been the putting forward of the personal authority of the 
Sovereign ; but it has been a tyrannous rule of secretaries, 
clerks, and petty officials, far harder to bear than the most 
severe despotism — and this still exists. 

People in England know little, and it is to be feared care 
less, of the oppression under which some of their fellow- 
subjects in India are labouring. Here no man, however 
high his official position, can dispossess the humblest man in 
the kingdom of his estate or restrain him in his liberty ; and 
if wrong is done, the law courts are open, and we all know of 
instances where the decision of a lower tribunal has been 
reversed on an appeal to a higher one. 

The case is different in a country where all officials are 
bound and compacted together, first by esprit de corps, and^ 
even more so by a deferent subservience to the powers that 
be. There are parts of India where a Government Secretary, 
or an acting Government Secretary, is as despotic in his own 
person as ever was the Court of Star Chamber in the days of 
the Plantagenets or Tudors. There are districts where claims 
are decided by partiality, favour, and affection, and where the 
common belief is that partiality and favour may be obtained 
by undue means. There are British officials whose arrogance 
and injustice have passed into a proverb, and there are cases 
where arbitrary wrong has been inflicted, and where redress of 
any kind has been denied. 

The worst of the matter is that appeal is all but invariably 
unsuccessful. The Indian Government, as a rule, supports its 
subordinates in their decisions, and all but invariably the 
Indian Office at home refuses to reverse the decision of the 
Indian Government, on the ground that even if a wrong has 
been done it is better to leave it unredressed than to reverse a 
foregone decision. 

It is this sense of injustice that is raising the strongest 
feeling of disaffection against the English rule, and it is time 
for thoughtful men to consider whether it be not now an abso- 
lute necessity for some court of appeal to be instituted wholly 
independent of official authority and of administrative cliques, 
where claims may be re-heard and redress for official wrong 
obtained. 

It has been said that we hold India by the sword ; again, 
it has been said that if we are so to hold it it can only be by 
the swords of the natives whose confidence we have won by 
our justice. No conqueror yet held any land by brute force 
alone ; he may have won empire by the sword of victory, but 
if he is to hold what he has won it must be by the sword of 
justice. That is not Imperialism which leaves an ancient 
people to the caprice of secretaries and the venality of clerks ; 
that is rather a degradation of the ruler as much as of the 
ruled, and it is also the most direct preparation for the loss of 
Empire. 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY. 

EGYPT : WHAT WILL THE POWERS DO WITH IT ? 

A LREADY there are symptoms that the general public are by 
■^^ no means satisfied that the exchange ol* one Khedive for 
another is any guarantee of stability in the matter of the finances 
ot Egypt. People, are beginning to ask questions as to the policy 
of the Great Powers who have imposed their will upon the Sultan. 
What do they propose ? Is it to be merely a political triumph 
or a financial one, including the rearrangement of Egypt's 
National Debt, coupled with such an entire remodelling of her 
whole system of taxation and its ingathering as should bring per-> 
manent relief to the country and safety to the bondholders ? No 
one doubted that a combination of the European Powers could 
easily prevail on the Sultan to recall his Lieutenant; but what 
then } Have those who are responsible for the creation of the 
vacancy which has led to the appointment of his successor satisfied 
themselves that they have got a better man ? or, in default of that, 
are they prepared to insist upon a better system ? 

Ismail gives way to Tewfik, of whom what little is known gives 

no encouragement at all to suppose that in him will be found an 

administrator willing or able to put matters on a better footing ; 

nor is there any certainty that such inspirations as he may have 

* will not be paternally prompted. 

What the Powers should do is to avail themselves of the pre- 
sent unsettled era, and go in for a financial success above and 
before everything. Egypt is only overweighted because badly 
administered — badly administered in more senses than one ; not 
only have her Loans been disadvantageous^ contracted, and her 
people unequally taxed, but the very collection of the State 
revenues has been so badly managed that the Treasury has been 
starved whilst the collectors prospered. Half-a-dozen men of ordi- 
nary financial ability might in a very brief space of time settle what 
Egypt could or could not pay, and the consolidation of her floating 
debts with the Unified into a stock protected by, and guaranteed 
by, a joint commission, would certainly be accepted by the public 
at 4 per cent., and stand infinitely nearer par, than is at present the 
case with even the most highly-favoured securities. But this 
should be accompanied by an absolute suspension of sinking-fund 
for some years. The country must have breathing time. If she 
be not sick, why are we called in f and if we consent to go is it not 
because there is something there worthy of our protection — some- 
thing more than our high road to India 1 Looked at in any light, 
the financial policy is the true policy in this instance. With the 
restored credit would come, and come instantly, increased activity 
through every department of the country, the protection flowing 
from a reliable administration would induce the cultivation of lands 
by a very much better class of men than are at present met with. 
More energy, increase of enterprise, and tenfold greater results 
might be looked for. All of these desirable ends may be gained 
without any very great difficulty if the Powers who have dared the 
beginning only have the courage and the ability to carry on the 
work. They have created the opportunity, why should they 
neglect it ? 

[The Powers were called in long ago by Ru&sia, not because Egypt was sick, but in 
order that she mi^iht become so. That the Egyptian Government has borrowed mooey 
which it cannot pay conbtitutes the success of the Ru^hian scheme and the ruin of 
Egypt. What has to be done to put a stop to this is for the Powers to treat their subjects, 
the usurers, as they treat them when they lend money to South American states. In 
South America the foolisn, grasping foreign bondholder suffers, his Government not 
helping him. In Kgypt the Powers encourage the Government to lend, and then protect 
the bondholder at the expense of the people, who have never been con&ulted, and who 
ought not to be made responsible. Kut the ruin of Egypt, like that of Afghanistan and 
ZuTuland, is necessary in the cause of " Christianity and Civilisation."— Eo. of D. F, S.] 
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NATIONAL DISTRESS. 

A ROYAL Commission to inquire into the causes of 
agricultural distress might well be supplemented by 
another — to investigate those which have brought on 
commercial depression. In other words, it would be well if 
this country would commence a thorough and searching ex- 
amination of its actual condition. But it is one thing for a 
sick man to consult a doctor and a very different matter for 
the consultation to give him any chance of recovery. Much, 
in the first instance, depends on whom he consults. If a 
dyspeptic patient goes to an oculist, or a purblind 
man to an aurist, the advice of the specialist is not 
likely to advantage him much; but assuming that he 
betakes himself to one of the great pathologists of the 
age, then it is self-evident that his cure or even his temporary 
relief will depend on whether or not he implicitly follows the pre- 
scribed treatment, which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
involves the recommendation of a total change of habits and 
the abstinence from the pernicious indulgences and injurious 
practices which have undermined his health. 

It is too soon to make any remark on the possible com- 
ponent parts and action of Mr. Chaplin's Commission. There 
are political nostrums and political charlatans as well as 
medical ones, and as yet no statesman has given proof of 
ability to deal with the diseases of the body politic such as 
a Jenner, a Gull, or a Paget would bring to the diagnosis of 
individual ailments. 

Only one well-known name has as yet propounded what 
he considers as means to a cure ; but Mr. Bright's proposed 
remedy of transferring the property of the land of the country 
en bloc from the landlords to the tenants can scarcely be esti- 
mated more highly than as a mere quack remedy. Nor 
would the right hon. gentleman himself be likely to approve 
of the analogous proposal to vest the ownership of all 
manufactories, fabrics, and shops throughout the United 
Kingdom in the factory hands and shopmen who made 
them valuable by their services, or to make over all 
ships to the sailors. Yet it is clearly but a one-sided 
reform which would deprive the present owners of their 
land and leave the capitalist just as he is — ^namely, a man 
deriving large profits from employing the labour of other 
people. 

Nevertheless even the attempt at national self-examination 
is a good thing. There are some who try to console us by 
saying : **When things have reached their worst, then they will 
" begin to mend." But it is begging the question to say 
'* worst," if from using it the inference is meant that a change 
for the better is at hand. We are a long way, a very long way, 
yet from the worst, and when the worst shall have come, even 
then improvement is problematical. The question rather is 
whether England and whether Europe deserves punishment, 
and whether men can avert it by applying themselves to 
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forming correct judgment and undertaking correspondent 
action ; or whether they will continue the present system of 
letting things take their course, or rather leaving their direction 
in the hands of one or two irresponsible persons and accept- 
ing everything that is done merely as a subject of conversation. 

If people ever would be warned by the past, there is a 
very significant warning before our eyes in the admission now 
constantly made that the British landlords and farmers are at 
this actual moment suffering most, because they are undersold 
at home in cattle, corn, and other produce by the United 
States of America. But no one dreams of considering how 
the War of Independence was brought about which lost her 
American Colonies to Great Britain, and a man would be 
thought speculative and visionary who should refer to the Test 
Act and the Tea Act of last century, which were considered at 
the time to be the triumph of Parliamentary Privilege over the 
Royal Prerogative. Yet such a man would discover that by the 
usurpation of a Minister over the Crown — that is, by the depriva- 
tion of the functions of the Crown's Council — came the War of 
Independence, the loss to England of the United Colonies, the 
first great expansion of taxation and debt, and, indirectly, the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. 

During the past forty years this country has been constantly 
involved in a series of petty wars in every quarter of the globe. 
Sometimes by the pre-determined system of a Minister, some- 
times merely by the caprice or tyranny of a subordinate 
official, or even of an office clerk, we have been engaged in 
lawless, unnecessary, and unjust expeditions and aggressions, 
to the injury of our commerce, to the tarnishing of our honour, 
and at last to the permanent suffering of the whole community. 

Twice we have invaded Afghanistan, each time on a false 
pretext, and this last time on grounds adduced by the Prime 
Minister himself exactly tantamount to those used by King 
Ahab, namely, that we wanted a scientific frontier, just as the 
King of Israel justified himself by his desire for a garden of 
Naboth's. Twice or thrice we have invaded China, on no 
pretext at all having a show of justice in it. Similarly without 
pretext we have invaded Persia. Turkey we have first bullied 
and then betrayed. As to what we have done in India, let 
the records of Lord Dalhousie's ten years of spoliation speak, 
and let the revolt of Oude against our aggression, which trebled 
the dangers of the Mutiny, bear witness whether our career 
has been one of justice or not. 

To diversify the current of national crime we have had 
our New Zealand wars, our Abyssinian War, our Malay War, 
our Ashantee War, as now we have our Zulu War ; and yet 
we are a Christian people, with thousands of pulpits and 
hundreds of religious societies, and, looking at the deeds of 
the French. Germans, and Russians, we sound our trumpet 
and proclaim that we are not unjust as other nations are, and 
we thank Heaven for rewarding us according to our merits, 
but more especially we thank ourselves for being so meritorious 
as to deserve reward. 

At last the time is coming. Trade falls off; by one 
method or another we have shut from ourselves market after 
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market in the Eastern field, and the only remedy we can find 
is to destroy native industry in India, and force our manu- 
factures on a people whose beautiful indigenous fabrics we 
have destroyed for the benefit of our own shoddy. And we 
expect these people to be grateful for this, and for their salt 
and license taxes ! Some day, perhaps, prayers will be offered 
up in our churches against them, or rather imprecations and 
curses on the two hundred millionsof men whom our oppression 
will have driven to revolt. 

Any Royal Commission who examines into the causes of 
national distress without taking these things into account 
will be merely a formal delusion. Nor can the cure of agri- 
cultural distress be fairly considered apart from that of the 
other classes. The matter resolves itself into this. That 
which presses on the farmer so hardly is the burthen 
laid upon him in the shape of taxation of one kind or 
another. If freed from these he could compete on equal 
grounds with the foreign producer. But he is at the disadvan- 
tage of being unfairly weighted ; and he is so weighted by the 
assessments of one kind or another charged on hini in order to 
place money at the disposal of the Administrations for the time 
being without his consent being obtained as to the mode in 
which that money shall be employed for a caprice of Sir Bartle 
Frere or any other such a matter as this Zulu war. 

The manufacturer suffers in like manner. Field after 
field, market after market, is cut off from him, especially 
wherever Russia advances eastward ; her prohibitive tariff 
excludes his exports, and as all are intimately bound up 
together in these islands, all classes are affected by every 
Ministerial act. 

If, therefore, it be not too late — if we are not absolutely 
condemned to suffer the consequences of past misconduct — it 
is a remedy complete and decisive which has to be applied, 
and not a mere sham examination into causes, and vague 
recommendations for some ephemeral palliative. The evils 
from which the whole country is suffering are attributable to 
uncontrolled Ministerial action. The remedy is the applica- 
tion of the law as the means of control. 

We are weary of pointing out week after week that the 
acts of one of the factions which divide England in their 
nature and in their results are identical, whichever Party 
temporarily gains the upper hand. Conservatives and Liberals 
are alike in this — there is a complicity between this and that 
Administration, censuring the misdeeds of those in power for 
the sake of supplanting them, but never varying in the course 
of action which has brought their country to a condition 
unexampled in the annals of its history, with no ray of hope 
to enliven the future beyond the futile expression that things 
are not so very bad, and that perhaps somehow or other they 
may change. 

In advocating the restoration of the functions of the Privy 
Council as a check and control to Ministerial usurpation and 
unlawful action, two points have specially to be considered 3 
one the state of our Colonies, the other the condition of India. 
Both these integral parts of the Empire are virtually unrepre- 
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sented here, and for either to send delegates to Parliament 
would only be to overburthen a body by whom Irish repre- 
sentation is beginning to be severely felt. But if the Privy 
Council were in its proper constitutional state of efficiency, 
representatives of the Colonies might be summoned to it to 
advise on matters affecting them without their position being 
in the least degree anomalous. 

With greater weight still this proposal applies to India, 
which, if thus permitted to be heard by the Sovereign and a 
body of permanent advisers, would have some hope of justice 
being done and of security being obtained. The present 
iniquitous arrangement enables a clique of political agents 
to dispossess princes and to maltreat suppliants, with no 
redress obtainable from a Viceroy who sees with the eyes 
and hears with the ears of the perpetrators of wrong, while 
the Secretary for India refers every appeal back to that same 
Viceroy and his subservient Council. 

The Daily News special correspondent with the Merv Expedi- 
tion is Mr. O'Donovan, who represented that journal on Mukhtar 
Pacha's staff during the whole of the Russo -Turkish campaign in 
Armenia. A short time previous to the evacuation of Batoum he 
gained notoriety through being expelled from the place by Dervish 
Pacha, as a punishment for his extreme Russophile opinions. 
Dervish Pacha had so little respect for the Daily News that he 
encountered the refusal on the part of Mr. O'Donovan to leave 
Batoum by the summary process of ejecting him therefrom, the 
correspondent, indeed, quittmg Turkish territory almost as deficient 
of clothing as Adam. Like his confrere^ the late Mr. MacGahan, 
Mr. O'Donovan married a short while ago a Russian lady, who 
bears in her own right the title of Princess, and claims descent 
from Rurick. The only other newspaper correspondent with 
LazarefPs Army is Mr. Maximoff, the representative of the Ttflis 
Vestnik. Neither the Golos nor the Moscow Gazette are represented 
on the spot, nor are they allowed to publish anything respecting the 
expedition. 

The Members who defeated the Government on Tuesday last 
in order to declare that there should be a Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, who should also be a Secretary of State and a 
Member of the Cabinet, seem to me to be in a muddle. A Secre- 
tary of State is essentially an executive officer with the duty of 
carrying out by acts the Sovereign's commands in matters in which 
the Crown has executive duties to perform. His business is to act. 
In matters of finance he raises and spends the money, in foreign 
a^airs he conducts negotiations, in home affairs he acts as chief 
policeman, in military affairs he directs the policy of the army ; 
but there is no instance of a Secretary of State having no executive 
duties to perform. Yet unless the Crown is to go into trade and 
farming that would be the position of a Secretary of State for Com- 
merce and Agriculture. He must be, not an acting, but a consult- 
ing Minister — in other words, not a Minister at all. There is 
indeed need of consultation, but that is the business of the Privy 
Council, which is at present practically abolished. 

[The Resolution referred to is probably the first Patliamentary 
recorded recognition of that canker of the Constitution, the 
Cabi net.— Ed. of D. F. S.] __^ 
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THE CASE OF THE BRAHMIN 

KISHEN DUTT 

(From Vanity Fair^ July 19, 1879.) 



A GRIEVOUS wrong has been done to a helpless old man 
who is a British subject ; the matter has been brought 
before the House of Lords, and has been for the time con- 
temptuously dismissed by the noble Secretary of State for 
India. The case is as follows : — 

Kishen Dutt, a Brahmin, seventy years of age, desired to 
appeal to the Privy Council in England against a decision of 
the Court of Justice in Allahabad. This, it is needless to say, 
he had a perfect right to do. He raised a small sum by 
pledging his wife's jewels, and got some little assistance 
besides. He took a deck passage in a steamer from Bombay 
to London, where he arrived on the 7th January, 1878. He 
was recommended by the captain of the steamer to go to an 
institution called the Strangers' Home for Natives of India, 
Arabia, China, Africa, &c. This establishment is situated at 
Limehouse, and has on the title-page of its annual report, " Be 
" not forgetful to entertain strangers." From this place he 
was directed to the India Office. There he met a native 
lawyer, who offered to take up his case for fifty pounds, but the 
old Brahmin had come over to sue in forma pauperis and had 
not the money. However, he met accidentally with Sir W. 
Muir, a member of the India Council, who took his papers and 
said he would examine them. 

On the forenoon of April 4th, 1878, he was told by some 
person employed at the Strangers' Home that the Queen had 
sent for him and that he must go immediately. He asked for 
time to put on his best clothes, but this was not allowed, and 
he became suspicious and refused to go ; he resisted and clung 
to his bed, but a policeman ^who can be produced) was 
forthcoming, he was led out, put into a cab, and taken aboard 
the Queen Anne steamer; his papers, which he had given to Sir 
W. Muir, were restored to him. He was allowed to go on 
shore under the charge of one of the crew to buy such simple 
provisions as he could use during the voyage without losing his 
caste, and the steward of the Strangers' Home remained in 
the neighbourhood to see him ofif, until the ship had sailed with 
him. Thus he was forcibly deported from England to Cal- 
cutta.* 

Immediately on his arrival there he set to work to obtain 
assistance from his co-religionaries, and was thus enabled to 

* When be left Bombay be brougbt with bim a bag of parched corn 
and some dates and sweetmeats, upon which he managed to exist until he 
reached England the first time. On his deportation he had no parched 
com, and had to exist almost entirely upon bad dates until he reached 
Malta, where the captain procured for him a little fruit. In one of his 
voyages be was washed away from his holding on deck, and dashed against 
some of the iron-work of the ship, which knocked out some of his teeth 
and injured his chest. He is now fabt recovering his strength, and funds 
are being collected to send him home. 
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find his way back to London, where he again arrived at the 
Strangers' Home on the 3rd September, 1878. He found a 
friend, who assisted him in drawing up petitions to the Privy 
Council and in getting them presented. He had been nine- 
teen months travelling, and when he did actually apply to the 
Privy Council, although the time for an appeal had expired, 
of course owing to his forcible deportation, nevertheless the 
Judges of the Privy Council stretched a point in his favour, 
and his appeal was heard on June 14th, 1879, ^y Sir James 
Colville, Sir Barnes Peacock, and Sir Robert Collier — their 
decision being that the Privy Cour cil could give him no 
relief. 

Just before his appeal came on, for five days, and for 
another period of six days subsequently, he was refused food 
at the Strangers* Home, and was reduced nearly to a state of 
inanition. Fortunately, however, for the officials of that benevo- 
lent institution, an English gentleman (who is desirous of testify- 
ing to the occurrence in a court of law) became acquainted with 
the circumstances, and told them that he would hold them re- 
sponsible if the man died. They then gave him food to cook, 
but he did not recover his strength until the 28th or 29th June. 
He was subsequently removed to the house of the gentleman 
in question. 

On Friday, nth July, Lord Stanley .of Alderley stated 
these circumstances to the House of Lords, adding that he 
himself believed them to be incredible when he first heard 
them, but that he had gone himself personally, and accom- 
panied by the gentleman who had befriended Kishen Dutt, 
to the Strangers' Home at Limehouse, and had heard it corro- 
borated by the officials there that it was by orders from the 
India Office that the Brahmin Kishen Dutt had first been 
forcibly deported from England in the Queen Anne, and that 
it was also by similar orders that he had been deprived of food 
in order to drive him away subsequently. 

The case halving been thus stated by the noble Lord, who 
had himself in person ascertained the facts, collected the 
evidence, and examined witnesses, Lord Cranbrook, the 
Secretary of State for India, replied. .His answer has not been 
given in entirety by any of the daily papers, and they have 
omitted the significant fact of his having read a letter from a 
subordinate official at the India Office which contained a 
simple denial of part of the charge. It is to be remembered 
here that, as will be presently shown, the denial referred to is 
ipso facto disproved and shown to be untrue by the actual 
circumstances of the case, for it alleged that the aggrieved 
man, Kishen Dutt, had been sent back to India voluntarily 
and at his own request,- which does not tally with the facts 
proved by his immediate return from India to England, his 
prosecution of his appeals, nor with the incident of the Judges 
of the Privy Council consenting to hear him after the original 
time had lapsed. 

It has to be remembered, in addition, that this special 
subordinate officer is himself implicated in the outrage on the 
liberty of a British subject, and his mere denial can no more be 
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permitted to exclude inquiry and reparation than the mere 
plea of not guilty can purge an indicted man of culpability. 

On collating many of the reports of Lord Cranbrook's 
speech in the newspapers, it appears that the defence offered 
consisted in these points : — 

He said, first, that the Strangers' Home is one of the best 
institutions in London. 

Secondly, that the case was an entirely private one. 

Thirdly, that Colonel Hughes, one of the trustees of the 
Strangers* Home, had applied to the India Office on the loth 
March, 1879 (;vide Times report), by letter, saying that Kishen 
Dutt wished to return to India, but had no funds, that 
;£2o were sent to the Colonel for the purpose of sending the 
Brahmin back, and that this is all the India Office knows of 
the matter. 

Lord Cranbrook added that it was most important that 
Indians should be dispossessed of the idea that by a petition 
to the Queen they would obtain redress from the adjudication 
of Courts in India, and that some of them had to be watched 
by the police for fear they should intrude upon her 
Majesty. 

It must strike everyone not officially bound to support 
Governmental injustice that there is here an evasion, if not 
something worse, on Lord Cranbrook's part. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley's allegation, which he is prepared 
to support by evidence, is that Kishen Dutt was forcibly de- 
ported on or about the 3rd or 4th April, 1878 ; while the 
Secretary of State for India in reply says (according to the 
Times) that Colonel Hughes applied for his passage money on 
the loth March, 1879, and that that is all the India Office 
knows of the matter. But there is distinct evidence that money 
was sent from the India Office and applied in payment of 
Kishen Dutt's passage on board the vessel to which he was 
forcibly and unwillingly conducted in April, 1878 — nearly a 
year before. 

As to the trouble given by natives of India by coming to 
present petitions to the Queen, that is entirely beside the case. 
That the unfortunate man in question had a perfect and legiti- 
mate right to appeal to the Privy Council is distinctly proved 
by the 1 act of the Judges having allowed his appeal to be heard 
in the month of June, 1879, which also disposes of the letter 
of Colonel Hughes, for it is most incredible that a man should 
be desirous of leaving England in March, when a case was 
coming on about which he was so anxious that he returned to 
follow it up as soon as he was able. 

The idea of its being necessary to set the police to watch a 
helpless old man who had come to this country in 'Strict accord- 
ance with the law of the land to plead a cause before judges 
who were willing to hear it, may be dismissed for what it is 
worth. It was imported by Lord Cranbrook into his reply as 
a mere piece of claptrap, and if carried to its full extent 
might justify any and every kind of infringement on the 
liberty of the subject. There was no question of intruding 
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time of the dissolution of Parliament if reparation is not made 
in proper time. 

Not a word was said by Lord Cranbrook in his reply as to 
the alleged denial of food to Kishen Dutt at the Strangers' 
Home. That institution appears to be supported partly by 
payment from its inmates, partly by voluntary contributions. 
It gives away many Bibles and tracts, and Sir W. Muir, in the 
last annual report, said that '^ poor creatures who came there, 
" instead of saying when they went home how they had been 
" neglected, were now able to report of the Christian care 
** which had been bestowed on their bodies and souls." This 
case is one that the subscribers of the Home are bound, for 
their own credit, to look into, and to decide whether to 
deprive an old man of food in order to starve him out of 
England and to save trouble to India Office clerks is a legiti- 
mate method of bestowing care on his body and soul. 

A word has to be said as to the effect of this case in India. 
It will be talked of among the influential caste who supplied 
means for Kishen Dutt to support his appeal, and this is not 
a moment when even a small spark likely to kindle a flame 
of disaffection can be quenched by a Ministerial " Pooh ! 
"pooh I" 



BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 

As the general public seem to be in the dark about the exact 
case of the breach of privilege which has been occupying the atten- 
tion of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, it would be 
well to enlighten them on the main points. Mr. Grissell's 
antecedents are as follows : — A nephew of the contractor Grissell 
(Grissell and Peto), he originally selected the Navy as his profession, 
but suffered from sunstroke, and eventually from ophthalmia ; misfor- 
tunes which precluded him from remaining any longer in the service. 
He married a lady of fortune, and he has a home inMayfair. A most 
important committee had been sitting for nearly six weeks in the 
House of Commons on the " Tower High Level Bridge," a scheme 
which has produced the biggest fight that has come before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee for years ; and which, if matured, would cost the 
ratepayers ofLondon some five or six millions of money. To the erratic 
brain of Mr. Grissell it occurred, through the instigation of a tele- 
gram, that it might be possible to bribe the members of the committee, 
and he accordingly communicated to one of the counsel the secret 
that he believed it was in his power to control the questions which 
the members of the said committee might think right to ask. But the 
worthy gentleman came a day after the fair ; all the forthcoming 
evidence had been adduced, and the committee would have reported 
on the Monday had they not — for the convenience of some of the 
members — adjourned till the Tuesday, and thus the whole matter 
wdiS ex post facto. Mr. Littler having laid the facts before the 
committee. Lord Henry Lennox, as chairman, was obliged to draw 
the attention of the House to Mr Grissell's extraordinary conduct. 
Meanwhile the promoters and opponents of the scheme are kept 
in suspense as to the verdict of the committee. 
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A RESUMfe OF OUR DIFFICULTIES. 

IT is desirable from time to time to take a general review 
of the actual condition of European States, just as travellers 
in unknown lands or seas have to reckon the distance they 
have run and the course they are pursuing, in order that we 
may test the accuracy of our previous estimates. 

The outlook for England herself is not reassuring. The 
great Powers are maintaining, if not increasing, their military 
forces in preparation for a catastrophe which cannot long be 
deferred; while according to the Military Correspondent of 
the Timesy who is beyond all comparison the ablest writer on 
the subject — 

"The present condition of our Army is disheartening, if not alarming, 
" in the extreme. Our regiments abroad are composed of lads unfit to 
*< cope with the hardships of active service. In Afghanistan, as well as in 
'' Zululand, there has been the same complaint. Our regiments at home, 
*' as the statistics show, are mere skeletons, unable to mass in the aggregate 
" 15,000 men." — Times, July 19, 1879. 

It may be said, and it is said by the Peace-at-any-Price 
Party, that England is much better without an army ; that the 
world is now so wise and good that a European war is impos- 
sible j or if ever the folly of other nations or the ambition of 
their rulers should lead them to engage in hostilities. Great 
Britain has only to keep aloof, and no danger can befall her. 

Others trust to the British Foreign Office and its diplomatic 
employes to keep us quite secure. The value of the protective 
foresight of this branch of our public functionaries will be 
estimated by those who remember Lord Granville assuring the 
House of Lords, on the authority of Mr. Hammond, imme- 
diately before the Franco-Prussian War, that there was not a 
cloud to obscure the political horizon in Europe. 

Exactly in the same way Mr. Gladstone, in his •speech at 
the Mansion House, not long before that most fearful and 
sanguinary war, that most cruel and unprovoked invasion 
of Turkey which he was himself so instrumental in bringing 
about, said to his hearers : — " A great experiment is now 
" being tried ; the vision may be too bright and happy to be 
" capable of being realised, but it is an experiment worth the 
" trial, whether it is possible to bring the conflicts of opinions 
'* between nations to the adjudication of the tribunal of reason, 
** instead of by war to the arbitrament of arms." 

The right hon. gentleman said with perfect truth on the 
same occasion : — *' The armies of the Continent have risen 
" from tens of thousands to hundreds of thousands ; from 
" hundreds of thousands they are rising to millions." 

These words were uttered six years ago. How far have 
the conditions changed since? There are still the three 
Emperors, with their millions of soldiers ; and there is the 
French Republic, with its forces on a better war footing than 
ever ; there is the kingdom of Italy ruining itself by keeping 
up an army ; and even the unfortunate minor States, such as 
Holland, Belgium, Sweden, and others, are forced to do the like. 

As the woman in the legend threw her children to the 
wolves to save her own life, and was herself afterwards 
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punished with death for doing so, so England abandoned the 
European dominions of her old ally to be shared between 
Austria and Russia. It is to be seen whether she will save herself. 
What the next complications between the three Emperors 
and the Republic will be no living man can answer at this 
moment. There is a great game for the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg, and that body is now in a position to shuffle the cards 
and deal them as they please. 

It has been suggested that some promise was made to 
Austria to indemnify her for the losses in Bosnia and for the 
danger to which she exposes herself by the mischief which this 
new Russo-Bulgarian kingdom will bring on her. It has been 
even hinted that on the death of the Emperor William there 
may be a new candidate and a disputed election for the Empire 
of Germany, and that the protectionist policy of Prince Bis- 
marck and the new railway regulations will be the pretext for 
the Russian alliance being thrown into the Austrian scale. 
Again, it must be said that no one can prognosticate absolutely 
whether this will be or not. Time and more folly are needed 
to decide whether Russia intends to convulse Germany or to 
betray Austria ; this alone is certain, that England must be 
helpless in the matter, as she was helpless when Hanover was 
annexed, when a Prussian army captured Paris, and when, by 
the Berlin Treaty, she surrendered all the points which, by 
Lord Salisbury's circular despatch, she admitted were vital 
ones which she was bound to defend. 

The Continental Powers hive at all events such means ot 
protecting themselves as France had seven years ago, and 
have at least so much chance of security as great armies and 
the fortune of war can give them. England alone is defence- 
less, if once her navy is decoyed away, as Nelson was, or if 
her unmanageable iron ships prove untrustworthy. He would 
be a bold and sanguine man who should say that England is 
perfectly impregnable. And yet, tempting as was the conquest 
and partilion of the Ottoman Empire, circumstances may arise 
when an attack upon England would not be less so. 

England means enormous wealth. England means a 
glorious field of distinction. England means India. England 
means North America. England means a great many ships of 
war and a great store of guns and ammunition. England 
means the carrying trade of the world. England means un- 
bounded stores of coal. England means colonies all over the 
world ; and England has at home " mere skeletons of regi- 
" ments unable to mass 15,000 men together," while the army 
which some tribes of savages have so long been enabled to hold 
at bay *' consists of lads unfit to cope with the hardships of 
" actual service." 

It is said that by an observance of strict neutrality, and by 
the abandonment of all treaty engagements, England can always 
keep herself secure from being attacked. Is it quite so sure 
that whatever this or that Ministry decide, circumstances may 
not arise when the people and the Press will exclaim against 
the maintenance of neutrality ? Did not Mr. Gladstone him- 
self bind this country to interfere in the event of an occupation 
of Belgium ? Putting aside all question of an invasion, would 
not even a whisper of such an intention on the part of another 
Power produce an utter collapse of trade here? Is this 
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country prepared at all times, and in answer to all demands, 
to sacrifice everything rather than go to war ? May not the 
demands upon her be such as to force her into war ? These 
are questions which every man will do well to put to himself, 
and to resolve what course he himself would advise his country- 
men to take. 

For the condition of the European world is not changed 
from what it was ten years ago ; or if it be changed it is only 
that the nations are familiarised with and prepared for war on 
a larger scale than ever. Mutual hatreds between the different 
races have been developed, and are fast coming to supersede 
all former considerations of interest, and each State is turning 
its resources to warlike preparations, and is placing in the 
gratifying of the passion for destruction the chief aim of the 
public policy and of individual aspirations. 

Meanwhile there are burning questions. There is the 
Egyptian Question, of which no man here seems to compre- 
hend the significance ; there is the Tunisian Question ; there 
is the Eastern Roumelian Question \ and there is the Russian 
Expedition to Merve. 

The probable failure of this year's harvest in these islands, 
and the concomitant commercial and agricultural distress, have 
caused a sense of uneasiness which has been enhanced by the 
breakdown of our military system, and those who never 
thought or saw before are beginning to see — 

That a British Army can hardly be said to exist at all. 

That since the surrender of the right of search the British 
Navy is unavailable for attack, and, being unable to strike, is 
merely to be rated as so many floating batteries for defence. 

That England has lost, or nearly lost, her iron manufac- 
tures and trade, while her cotton fabrics are in little better 
condition. 

That the cultivators of the land are declaring themselves 
unable to compete with the foreign importers of cattle and 
corn ; farms are being thrown up, and in many cases their 
occupiers have declined even to hold them rent-free, as too 
hazardous and unprofitable a business. That we are becoming 
more and more dependent every day on other nations for our 
food supply, while our commerce which gave us the power to 
purchase food is rapidly leaving us. That this means that we 
are at the mercy of the countries from whom we draw our food 
supplies. 

That the condition of our Eastern Empire is such as to 
cause grave apprehension. The finances of India are rapidly 
approaching bankruptcy, and the condition of the native 
cultivators is reduced almost to a state of destitution ; so that 
it has even been rumoured that a possible rebellion, far worse 
than actual mutiny, is not impossible, when peasants will burn 
their ploughs, kill their cattle, and die of hunger at once rather 
than waste away slowly in the vain endeavour to keep body 
and soul together and pay taxes too. 

Other causes of anxiety might be recapitulated, but surely 
these are enough, co-existent as they are. 

Bad as all this, it would not be alarming if there were any 
man ready to examine the circumstances and face the dangers. 
But this is exactly what there is not. The Parliamentary session 
now drawing to its close has made the proceedings of the 
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British Legislature a by-word and a laughing-stock to other 
countries. It could not be otherwise. In England men are 
put into office who have spent their lives in political assemblies 
fighting for the triumph of a faction, whose understandings 
therefore are perverted by the factious order of political ideas, 
whose action is to catch popularity, and who are therefore 
positively disqualified for the grave task of retrieving a nation 
from crime and danger. 

For such a task is required the labour of serious study, 
the freedom from personal pre-occupations, the practical know- 
ledge of the world beyond the horizon of the House of 
Commons, and a superiority of mind and character which 
would unfit a man for the tergiversation now necessary for a 
Party leader. 

There is no inherent defect in the character of Englishmen 
which prevents the existence of such a man ; but if there were 
such, the corruption engendered by faction would prevent his 
ever being listened to. England must cast off this incubus of 
Faction, or she must pay the penalty as other nations who 
have perished have paid it. 



RUSSIA AND ENGLAND COMBINED TO SECURE 
THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 

** Our Indian frontier is now secure.*' — Lord Salisbury, 
"The Czar will not retain Khiva." — Count Schouvaloff. 

You may generally know what the Russian Government is 
going to do by ascertaining what solemn assurances it has given. The 
exact contrary of those assurances is almost invariably the actual 
result. The spoliation of Poland, the seizure of Finland, the 
retention of Samarcand, and the annexation of Khiva— not to 
mention countless other instances— are each and all standing 
monuments of the worth of the solemn assurances which were 
previously given that the thing actually done should not be done. 
When, therefore, the Russian Government assured us that it had 
no kind of intention of occupying Merv, all those who knew any- 
thing of Russian ways — which does not include Lord Salisbury — 
at once knew that the occupation of Merv was imminent. Persia 
dares not move to prevent it, England dares not move either ; and 
in a short time we shall hear that another fact has been accom- 
plished, another assurance violated, and another step taken 
towards India. The importance of Merv is that it means Herat. 
Once at the former place, the Russian armies will be within 240 
miles of the latter, with a good road thither through the valley of 
the Murghab. England, meantime, is at least 400 miles distant 
from the same point, and with execrable roads alone leading 
thereto. The next step will, of course, be another Russian 
assurance that there is no intention whatever of occupying Herat ; 
the next step to that will be its occupation ; and thereupon the 
nearest English officer — 400 miles away — will wonder what is going 
to happen to him. Meantime, the inspired journals of St. Peters- 
burg already admit that the Russian forces may be forced by events 
to take possession of Merv ; and, once at Merv, they may take 
Herat when they will. Had we, instead of making war against 
Shere Ali, made an alliance with him, the Turcomans would 
gladly have joined ; and the Turcomans, with England behind 
them and the desert on their flank, could have kept Russia at bay 
for ever. But as we deserted and helped to crush Circassia, and as 
we deserted and helped to crush Turkey, so we have deserted and 
helped to crush Afghanistan and the Turcomans. And yet we 
talk of "defending India ! " 
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SOME NOTES ON INDIAN MATTERS. 

IT is not often that two subjects of importance occupy the 
national attention at the same time, yet this was the case 
last week, when even the news from Zululand did not alto- 
gether prevent some attention being directed towards India. 

On the 23rd July there was a meeting at Willis's Rooms 
to hear Mr. Bright and a native gentleman deputed to bring 
certain alleged Indian grievances before the British public. 
On the 25th there was a debate in the House of Commons on 
the Afghan War bill, in which a financial scheme for paying it 
was introduced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of so 
novel a kind and of such a legerdemain nature that the 
majority by which it was carried was reduced from more than 
a hundred — which was the number supporting her Majesty's 
Ministers on the last important division — to only twelve on 
this occasion, and it is not improbable the meeting had some 
effect on the result of the debate. 

The real grievances, as stated by the Indian gentleman, 
were, first, the increasing weight of taxation on the people of 
India. He spoke of Lord Mayo's famous declaration several 
years ago, that the utmost limits of taxation had been reached, 
and he complained that since then a Public Works cess had 
been imposed, that the land tax in Northern India and the 
Punjaub had been increased, as well as the salt duty in 
Madras and Bombay, and, as was to be expected, he indig- 
nantly denounced the new and most oppressive license tax. 

He complained of the Afghan War, and of any portion of 
Indian revenue being devoted towards its expenses, and he 
said that the natives had not a fair share in the government 
of the country. 

Mr. Bright complained first of the military establish- 
ments of India, and especially of the large number of English 
troops ; he also denounced the system of taxation and the 
Afghan War, and the non-admission (except in very few 
cases) of Indians to official positions. He predicted calamity 
and humiliation in connection with our Indian Empire, 
and he went so far as to say that it might be better for 
us to confess our failure, and to declare -'that the govern- 
'^ ment of a great Empire in Asia by persons sent out as 
*' rulers from this small island in the Atlantic is impossible, 
** and never should have existed." 

Little comment is necessary on the debate in the 
Commons. The Government proposal that India should pay 
the expenses of the Afghan War, and that England should for 
that purpose lend two millions to India, without interest, to 
be repaid in seven years, was such an obvious makeshift, such 
an absurd compromise, that it reduced the Government 
majority from 103 to twelve. It would have been consistent, 
though perhaps hazardous to the tranquillity of our Eastern 
Empire, if the Ministry had saddled the whole cost on India. 
It would have been just and consistent*, though perhaps 
hazardous as to the result of the next election, if the whole 
expense had been charged to England, whose representatives 
assented to the Afghan War, which the unrepresented popu- 
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lation of India cannot be said to have done. This middle 
course of England lending the money to India to pay the 
bill is as if A should dispute his liability to a debt which B 
asserted to be incurred on A's account, and the matter should 
be hung up for seven years by B lending A the money to pay 
himself, and agreeing to wait for that period before he would 
expect to be inderoniGed. 

Commenting on this debate, the Pall Mall Gazette of the 
26th remarked most justly that the only thought of the 
Government has been for their next Budget, and their only 
anxiety to avoid risking their popularfty with the con- 
stituencies by presenting the country with too long a bill. In 
avoiding this they have subjected the country to humiliation, 
and have offered all that provocation to aggressive neighbours 
which the spectacle of a great country haggling over a pay- 
ment of two millions for purposes of defence is calculated to 
inspire. 

Bnt the Pall Mall Gazette oi the previous day, the 25th, 
contained a defence of Indian administration against Mr. 
Bright, calculated to cause no little surprise, emanating as it 
does from a journal which has been so unwearying, as well as 
*so consistent, in pointing out the misgovernment of our Indian 
possessions, which it has repeatedly shown, with the most 
marked ability, is fast leading that Empire to the brink of the 
gulf of bankruptcy. 

One of the arguments used in establishing this proposition 
has been the allegation that the native population of India has 
not been fairly treated, because the salaries of British officials, 
paid by taxation imposed on the Indians, is not spent in 
the country, but is withdrawn from circulation to be expended 
in England. In marked contradiction to this, the writer of the 
article of the 26th July says : ** We have not the smallest 
" belief that it will ever be possible to conduct the govern- 
" ment of India without a numerous staff of English, Irish, or 
" Scottish public servants well and even handsomely paid.'' 
The same writer contrasts the government of India now with 
what it was a hundred years ago, when, he says, " political 
** sovereignty had become the right to plunder, and the greater 
" part of India only knew government in the shape of an 
*• annual raid. Such was the state of things to which the 
*' British conquest put an end ; it is certain that public robbery 
" has absolutely ceased, and private robbery has declined 
" below the proportions of the same crime in England. Cor- 
*' ruption is unknown in high places, and has been all but 
" extinguished in the humbler ranks of political life." 

Unfortunately it would be only too easy to disprove this 
last statement ; nor is the matter mended by asserting that 
'* the profits of Englishmen in India are limited and legitimate, 
** whereas the French Algerian officials have been long 
" suspected of illegitimate profits. The Spaniard plunders 
" Cuba, and the Russian plunders Central Asia." 

Let the English commend the English as much as they 
will, the stubborn fact remains that the agricultural population 
of India is ground down to the very dust ; that whatever was 
the disturbed condition of the Eastern Peninsula a century 
ago, a hundred years before that, during the reign of Akhbar, 
the revenue of his dominions was far larger thati our own is 
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now, even though the territory over which the British race 
extends is more than double in extent of those of that wise 
and beneficent Prince. 

It is not necessary to argue the point ; the deficiency of 
the revenue as compared with expenditure, and the suffering 
condition of the ryots, have been admitted by the Ministerial 
Leader of the House of Commons, and it has been intimated 
that, to use the common expression, "something must be 
" done." 

One right hon. gentleman with his followers proposes the 
reduction of the Army. The reply to this comes in a com- 
munication of the 27th from Simla, where a member of the 
Army Commission is reported to have said : " No more than 
" an infinitesimal saving can be effected in the Army expen- 
" diture. On the contrary, seeing that a permanent Army 
" Transport Corps is a necessity, I apprehend we must even 
" prepare for additional expenditure. The true field of 
** reduction must be sought elsewhere than in the Army." 

It is just the same, as will be seen above, when it is pro- 
posed to lower the salaries of civil servants : " there must 
" always be a numerous staff of English, Irish, and Scottish 
** public servants, well and even handsomely paid." 

The Deccan Agriculturists Relief Bill certainly appears to 
be a move in the right direction, attempting, as it professes to 
do, to restrain the village money-lender from draining the last 
drop of life-blood from the unfortunate peasant. But here 
again Mr. Hope, the introducer of the Bill, was forced to 
admit that the normal causes of the indebtedness of the rural 
population were obviously beyond the reach of the Legislature ; 
he traced these to poverty, to ignorance, to expensive marriage 
customs, and to improvidence. It was not to be expected 
that he, a Government official, would speak of the pressure of 
taxation as the primary cause which drives the ryot to have 
recourse to the local usurer when the Government collector is 
seen looming in the distance. 

The real causes of distress in Hindostan — distress such as 
the most miserable of our population here have no idea of-* 
are complex, as caused in a great degree by the deterioration 
of land, by tracts being thrown out of cultivation, by the 
increase of population, and by other causes too numerous to 
specify here. But the main source of it is to be found first in 
the taxation itself, then in the causes of that taxation, and 
then in the method of collecting it. 

Our system has been diametrically opposite to that of the 
Romans. They conquered the world not so much by the 
pilum and the sword, as because wherever they established 
themselves they respected the municipal institutions of the 
conquered country — the principles of administrative local 
liberty. This also was the principle of Akhbar and the wiser 
of his successors. There can be no reality in municipal in- 
stitutions where they are not the machinery for the collection 
of taxes. That is their purpose ; their work for the State and 
their discipline for themselves. Then they become a living 
local administration, and the Central Government becomes a 
court of law, powerful for the protection of the people and 
not for their oppression. 

Some good will be done if Mr. Hope's proposal be carried 
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into effect, and the system of Punchayets, or bodies of abitra- 
tors, which have existed from time immemorial, be encouraged 
to supersede litigation ; but this is but a small instalment of 
native self-government which, if we intend to retain India, 
should be fostered and cherished as our best security in oppo- 
sition to the modern scheme of centralising by absorbing the 
more active minds into our own Civil Service. 

But it is little use eyen pointing at self-government or re- 
duction of taxes while such things are possible as this last loan 
to India. We have made that unhappy country go to war for 
us, and borrow two millions from us to pay for it, and we have 
charged the interest of a million and a half more on its revenue 
by way of security to the nominal ruler of Afghanistan. 
' Meanwhile the Russians are in full march towards Merv, 
and whosoever says Merv may as well say Herat also. It is 
easy to see that the recent dismal farce may be played over 
again, and another invasion of Afghanistan may be undertaken, 
because the Russians have pushed an army— not an embassy 
this time — too near to Cabul. That may.come if Lord Beacons- 
field's life is spared to us or if Lord Salisbury is in power. If 
the. other faction succeed, we may have Mr. Bright in the 
Cabinet proposing that we should withdraw . from India, Mr. 
Gladstone delighted at the advance of Eiissia, and Lord Har- 
tington assenting to the proposal because Mr. Chamberlain 
and his friends order him to do so. So let the Indian stock 
and shareholders be prepared. 



THE CASE OF GALLEY. 

MR. CROSS'S conduct in the Galley case has been 
throughout foolish, disingenuous, childish, and 
shuffling. First he declined to re-open the case on the ground 
that a " Liberal " Home Secretary had decided not to pardon 
Galley, which is foolish, inasmuch as if there is any good 
reason for a Conservative Home Secretary at all it is precisely 
that he was installed in order to redress the blunders of 
his Liberal predecessor. Besides, he had re-opened and re- 
considered the case during a whole year before he made this 
declaration. Moreover, as we announced at the time, and as Mr. 
Cross did not dare to deny, both the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General had in the course of this reconsideration 
recommended that Galley should be pardoned. Sir Eardley 
Wilmot on Friday night forced Mr. Cross to agree to an 
address to the Crown recommending precisely what the 
Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General had recommended, 
and neither of these gentlemen took part in the debate, thus 
proving up to the hilt the assertion we made, that they did not 
support Mr. Cross's action. Nevertheless, Mr. Cross fought 
Sir Eardley Wilmot step by step, and, while agreeing to the 

pardon, refused to accept the declaration of innocence. .* 

Eardley Wilmot deserves honour for having on this occasion 
so well performed the duties of a Member of Parliament, which 
consist, not in making new laws and new Ministers, but in 
procuring the redress of grievances caused by the ill-execution 
of existing laws, and the evil-doing of existing Ministers. 
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THE AVOWED USELESSNE3S OF REMON- 

• STRANCES. 

THE questions asked by Mr. J. Cowen in the House of 
Commons on the 28th July, the answer he received, 
and the comments thereon by the Liberal and Conservative 
Press, mark a new point of departure in the history of this 
country. 

He inquired whether her Britannic Majesty's Ministers had 
received any information as to the manner in which Russian 
subjects, on mere suspicion of political offences, are driven by 
thousands into slavery in Siberia ; whether the Government 
had been informed that 700 persons, mostly men and women 
of education, had been chained up in cages in the hold of a 
vessel bound for Saghalien, under a tropical sun, without light 
or sufficient food and air ; and whether the remonstrances ad- 
dressed to the Government of Naples in 1855, and to Turkey 
in 1876, did not furnish precedents for remonstrances with 
Russia now ? 

Mr. Bourke, the Under Foreign Secretary, in his reply inti- 
mated that he had been informed that the arrangements were as 
humane as the Russian Government could manage to make 
them, and that "it is not the practice of this country to make 
" remonstrances to foreign Governments unless they have some 
" ground for thinking that those remonstrances would be 
" attended with some beneficial or practical results." 

The Standard thereupon remarked, as might have been 
expected, that " Mr. Bourke's answer will be generally accepted 
^* as satisfactory." It is true, said the Conservative organ, the 
Russians seem to have been rather cruel, but it arises from 
their general inefficiency in dealing with State prisoners, and it 
is not a case calling for the intervention of Governments. The 
Daily News also approved of Mr. Bourke's reply, which, it 
said, was not unreasonable, because we have a perfect right 
to insist that Turkey should not cause a public scandal, but 
•we are not responsible for any cruelties Russia may practise ; 
and when we remonstrated about the treatment of the Poles, 
the answer we got was not encouraging. Besides, as regards 
Naples, it was Mr. Gladstone's eloquence, and not official 
remonstrance, which roused the indignation of Europe ; and 
we must be careful not to allow our anger against Russia's 
wrong-doings to secure immunity for the far more flagrant 
crimes of Turkey. In another communication the same 
Liberal paper represented that these chained and caged poli- 
tical prisoners were not so badly treated after all, for the 
thermometer in the hold of the prison-ship where they were 
confined did not mark more than eighty degrees Fahrenheit, 
the said ship being in the Red Sea in the month of 
July. 

Atrocity-mongering is the lowest and most debased form of 
political discussion, and these columns, so far from ever con- 
descending to it, have even excluded matters which might well 
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have filled them, such as the horrible and infamous treatment 
of the Turkish prisoners after Plevna, and the abominable out- 
rages inilicted by the brutal Bulgarian hordes on the Mussul- 
man women and children in the Rhodope and elsewhere — and 
of these the Blue Books are full . 

It may be permitted, however, to remark that to all but Mr. 
Gladstone and the humanitarians there is some difference 
between the deeds done in Roumelia, in hot blood and in panic, 
when the Bulgarians first rose in insurrection with the avowed 
purpose of exterminating the Mussulmans, which now and ever 
since they have so zealously employed themselves in ; and the 
systematic official cruelty which uses as its instrument 
Saghalien slave-ships, the mines of Siberia, the exportation 
of Circassians and Cossacks, and the wholesale massacre of 
Turcoman tribes. 

But though much has been written and said upon the sub- 
ject, as yet there has been no explanation entirely satisfactory 
of that singular phenomenon — namely, the new and most 
strange admiration of the Liberal faction for everything 
Russia says and does. In the old Tory Party, now extinct, 
it was to some degree intelligible, for the traditions of the 
Napoleonic wars and the retreat from Moscow, which broke 
the power of our great enemy, made many of that school look 
on St. Petersburg as the very palladium of England. But 
that the sons of the men to whom Poland was the very watch- 
word of enthusiasm, and who looked on Kossuth as a hero 
of heroes, and the invasion of Hungary as the blackest of 
crimes ; that these Liberals of younger growth should exult 
over every triumph of the State whose very name was synony- 
mous to their faction with despotic tyranny^ is a sign and token 
how completely futile are professions of political belief un- 
accompanied with knowledge and unsupported by patriotic 
principle, and how unable to resist unscrupulous intellectual 
power when it is brought to bear upon them. 

We are justified, then, in taking the comments of the 
Liberal Press on Mr. Bourke's answer as a new point of 
departure. No less so are we justified in dealing in the same 
way with the reply itself. It is true there is no new informa- 
tion conveyed by it, but it lays down a formula for the coming 
race of British statesmen in clear and precise terms. ^' Itis not 
" the practice of this country to make remonstrances to foreign 
** Governments in cases ,of this kind, unless they have some 
'* ground for thinking those remonstrances would be uttered 
" with beneficial results." It is surely unfortunate that the 
honourable Under Secretary should have interpolated the 
words " cases of this kind ; " it surely would have been better 
for him to have been authorised to state on behalf of his 
leaders that Her Majesty's Government intend for the present 
to give up the useless and ridiculous practice of making 
remonstrances at all, on any occasion whatsoever. 

Some of us remember Lord Derby's remonstrance when 
Prince Gortchakow announced the invasion of Turkey; we 
have not wholly forgotten Lord Salisbury's remonstrances 
against the cession of Batoum and that indemnity which hangs 
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like a millstone round the necks of the Sultan and of England ; 
or the same noble Lord's remonstrance about the Embassy to 
Cabul ; nor, indeed, has oblivion quite buried Lord Gran- 
ville's remonstrance against the tearing up of the Black 
Sea Treaty and the occupation of Khiva. Now, there- 
fore, after all these instances, it is so clear that our remon- 
strances are well understood to be mere forms and pretences, 
that in the name of common sense and common honesty we 
had better let it be understood that they will no more be 
made when Merv and Herat are annexed than they are now. 
As to this coming operation, there are some significant 
intimations which may be extracted passim from the official 
organs of St. Petersburg, The Invaltde Riisse announces that 
the Turcomans are very troublesome, and therefore " the 
" Muscovites have been forced to undertake the pending 
" campaign of conquest — a campaign which will push eastward 
'* the Russian power towards India and Afghanistan." 

The Golos of August 3rd says that "the permanent 
" occupation of Merv would necessitate simultaneous opera- 
" tions both from Turkestan and the Caucasus," and adds 
that " it is necessary, in view of the English success in 
'' Afghanistan, to form a basis on the Persian border for more 
" important operations in case England should wish to take 
" Herat." And it supposes that " the costly concentration of 
" troops south-east of the Caspian has a more serious object 
" than the punishment of the Tekkes for stealing a few sheep 
" and camels." What matter ! It is not the practice of this 
country to make remonstrances to foreign Governments in 
cases of this or of any other kind, unless there is some good 
ground for thinking that these remonstrances would be 
attended with beneficial results. And the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna is justified in remarking as it did that " in spite of 
" treaties the Eastern Question will always remain an open 
" one," and that " in Europe and Asia interests are at stake 
" any injury to which would profoundly agitate the City of 
'* London."' 

Concurrently with this, and as part and parcel of the same 
arrangement, comes the intimation communicated in a leading 
article by the Times of August ist, that come what may we 
shall no longer be permitted by the other European Powers 
to transport our military or naval forces by land or water 
through Egypt. " Little more than a year ago," the leading 
journal says, " our Government thought it necessary to bring 
" Indian troops to the Mediterranean, and of course the 
" Egyptian Government did not dream of ofTering any opposi- 
tion. But now we have no right to act without the assent 
of our partners. If Egypt had then been practically admin> 
*' istered by a Board of Directors representing all the Powers, 
" is it conceivable that Russia should not have interposed a 
" veto and have insisted on pushing the doctrine of Egyptian 
" neutrality to its extreme consequences ? " In such a case as 
this also is it conceivable that remonstrances on the part of 
the English Government would be attended with beneficial or 
practical results ? 
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With regard to another matter nearer our own shores — the 
proposal recently broached in Holland itself, as it has long 
been anticipated in Europe, that on the failure of the House 
of Orange Holland should be incorporated in the German 
Empire — it cannot be expected that Her Majesty's Ministry 
would remonstrate, for assuredly their remonstrance would be 
attended with no beneficial or practical result. 

We look in vain for any security. What do treaties 
signify ? Everybody is violating treaties. Russia is safe, who 
has broken the whole law of Europe. Turkey is detested, 
who has violated none. It would seem that the worst form of 
insane delusion has come on us, when our hatred is for our 
truest friends, and our friendship for our worst enemy— when 
there is a hatred that extinguishes reason, and a friendship that 
extinguishes morality. In dealing with human affairs know- 
ledge, judgment, and courage are requisite for success — each 
of these alone may avail, or at least retard or diminish failure ; 
but what is to be expected where all are combined on one 
side, as in Russia, and all are wanting, as in England ? Eng- 
land, in the plenitude of her power, remonstrates and surren- 
ders'; Russia, exhausted by war, bankrupt in finance, and 
convulsed by sedition, wins European Turkey, wins the con- 
necting points in Lazistan and Armenia, wins the indemnity, 
establishes her ambassadors in the British Cabinet, leaves her 
Bulgarian vassals to accomplish their holy work of outrage and 
murder in her new dominions, and withdraws her troops to 
conquer new territory on the verge of India. 

All the Russian Ambassadors seem to have been ordered to 
meet Prince GortchaJcoff at Wildbad. There are there — i. Prince 
Gortschakoff himself. 2. The Russian Ambassador to England. 
3. The Russian Ambassador to Germany ; the Russian Ambassador 
to Italy, and several other smaller fry of Ministers. This looks 
not, as the Times has told us, like a pledge of peace for Europe, but 
rather like the beginning of some new conspiracy. 

General Gourko is immenselv unpopular in Russian society. 
All those — and they are many — who live in fear of him 
have to cringe before him like Oriental slaves. Those superior 
to him, however, openly display their dislike to his brutal 

rS<nme, At a dinner party at the Baron Z *s a short time 

ago, a discussion arose in the presence of Gourko, who was 
one' of the guests, as to the proper education to accord to the 
criris of the day. Gourko expressed his opinion that they 
should "receive less of the book and more of the birch," and 
was arguing loudly in favour of restricted education for 
females in general, when the Countess Galitzin astonished the 
assembly by starting to her feet and exclaiming that she hoped 
that " her daughters at least would have sufiicient spirit to emulate 
" Vera Sassulitch if such a rigitne of barbarism were introduced." 
There was an awkward pause for a second or two, during which 
the Countess and the Governor-General glared at each other ex- 
citedly, and then the Countess, gathering up her train, swept scorn- 
fully past Gourko out of the room. 
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SPECIMENS OF CREDULITY AND CONNIVANCE 
FROM THE MANSION HOUSE SPEECH. 

AN epigrammatic sa)ring is often the only thing which 
keeps alive the memory of the statesman who uttered it, 
as in the case of Oxenstiern, who, having been the main in- 
strument for establishing the Protestant religion in the north 
of Europe, is now chiefly remembered for his saying of 
'*quantuli sapientik," "You see, my son, with how little 
" wisdom the world is governed." 

Similarly if the fame of the Earl of Beaconsfield descends to 
distant generations it will not be owing only to his extraordin- 
ary ascent from comparative social obscurity to the height of 
power, but also to certain phrases which, from time to time, 
have shown his knowledge of the age and country in which he 
lives. 

One of these was uttered on the 17th March, 1862 ; it was 
spoken so absolutely in the spirit of prophecy that, though 
often quoted, it may be reproduced here. These were the 
true and terrible words : — "I cannot dissociate the interests 
" of nations and governments. It seems to me dangerous to 
" do so. It may make rich societies, but will surely make 
" weak States. If a society founded on such principles were 
" long persisted in, I see the possibility of immense corruption, 
" and I can hardly doubt that some man of force would take 
'^ advantage of such a flourishing but dead community, which 
" would then vanish with a rapidity diflicult now to conceive." 

This was said in the course of the adjourned debate on the 
Declaration of Paris, when Mr. Disraeli also asserted that by 
it England had given up the cardinal principle of her mari- 
time power, and that our maritime strength would leave us, 
following our carrying trade, and advised Her Majesty^s 
Ministers at their next meeting to show how the Declaration of 
the Treaty of Paris might be altered. A great many European 
conferences and congresses have taken place since then, during 
the time when the power of the State has been in Lord Bea- 
consfield's hands. It is by his words, therefore, not by his 
acts, that he will be recollected hereafter. 

But there were other words uttered by him at an earlier 
time by which he may also be remembered. "Credulity 
" and connivance '* were the charges he made against the 
Ministers who conducted the Crimean War and the nation 
which supported them. Connivance — that is, a treasonable 
understanding with the enemy of the Queen — was the first ; 
credulity — that is, the very lowest depth of human folly — was 
the second. 

It is well to apply these two words as a test to analyse the 
speech of Lord Beaconsfield at the Mansion House on the 5th 
of August. " My Lord Mayor, Her Majesty's Government 
" were charged by their opponents with having negotiated (at 
" Berlin) a treaty which was perfectly impracticable. My 
" Lord, this impracticable treaty has been carried into effect. 
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** There is not, I believe, a single Russian soldier in the 
'' dominions of the Sultan. The Emperor of Russia lias ful- 
<* filled his engagements with dignity and honour, and is at this 
" moment cordially co-operating with this country in a policy 
^' the object of which is to secure and maintain the general 
*• peace. I will not say any more of the Treaty of Berlin. 
'^ That instrument has taken its place among those capital 
" muniments, the object of which is to secure the peace of 
" the world ; and framed as it was with reference to the future 
" as well as the present, I believe that if dangers and difii- 
" culties again arise in the countries to which it principally 
" refers, its provisions will be found equal to any emergency." 
(Loud cheers.) 

. It is clear that these same loud cheers represented the 
credulity. 

The various clauses in Lord Beaconsfield's speech ought to 
be taken seriatim. It is not true that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have been charged with having negotiated an impractic- 
able treaty — the allegation against them is that they have nego- 
tiated one which is only too practical, one which had for its 
purpose the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, and 
which, having been carried, as the Premier says, into full 
effect, has as its result the surrender to Russia of all the most 
important objects for which she commenced the invasion 
against which Lord Beaconsfield's Foreign Secretary so 
strongly protested. 

Again, it is a strong demand on the credulity of his hearers 
for the Prime Minister to boast that there is not a single 
Russian soldier left in the dominions of the Sultan. The new 
ruler of Bulgaria is a Russian Prince, the new Bulgarian army 
is armed and has been drilled by Russian officers, and we may 
repeat our own words of the 22nd June last year: ** A Bulgaria 
" north of the Balkans endowed with political autonomy under 
" the government of a Russian Prince means a Russian pro- 
" vince. A Bulgaria to the south of the Balkans with an adminis- 
" trative government and a Christian governor means the same 
" thing. They mean altogether civil wars, oppression of 
** Greeks, Mussulmans, and others until the Czar shall have 
** restored his finances and recruited his armies sufficiently 
" to bring them down again to Constantinople." 

But, says Lord Beaconsfield, the Emperor has fulfilled his 
engagements with dignity and honour, and is at this moment 
cordially co-operating with this country in a policy the object 
of which is to secure and maintain the general peace. 

We leave it to others to decide whether this should be 
called credulity or connivance on the Premier's part. Some- 
thing not unlike it has often been said before. Whenever the 
designs of Russia are spoken of there is always a ready assur- 
ance from some English Minister that the Emperor is such a 
man of honour that everything he says is to be relied on. 
This was the case in 1856, when Lord Clarendon assured the 
Liberal Party that there was hope for Poland from the bene- 
volence of the potentate who afterwards sent Mouravief to 
desolate the land. This was the case when the lie about 
Khiva was accepted by Lord Granville. That was the case 
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when the Livadian declaration was made by His Imperial 
Majesty renouncing all idea of acquiring territory from Turkey, 
the results of which we see in the annexation of Batoum and 
Kars. 

According to a succession of British Ministers, the Czar is 
always bent on securing and maintaining a general peace. It 
seems strange that even credulity can go the length of believ- 
ing this. If there is one thing made more clear than another 
by the events of the last two years it is this : During a general 
peace the seizure of Constantinople by Russia would be a 
most hazardous, and, indeed, an impracticable undertaking. 
Whether the Ministry were willing or not, the English nation 
would compel them to interfere. Austria would not dare to 
permit it. France would awaken from her sleep. Germany 
would see, and Italy would see, that their own safety de- 
pended on resistance. But suppose a European war — Austria, 
Germany, France, Italy, England all drawn in — Russia stand- 
ing aloof, now, as in former times, allied with the one, now 
with the other, trimming the balance, courted by all — can any 
man doubt that then would be the time for her to send her 
Bulgarian levies to the City of Empire, or can any man sup- 
pose that there is a single statesman who would reject her 
proposal as Napoleon did at Tilsit to divide with her the 
empire of the world, and to give Constantinople as her share? 

The Emperor of Russia chose a time of profound peace for 
the dismemberment of Turkey, and Austria and England 
helped him. He or his successors will choose a time of inter- 
national war for the full fruition of those designs to which this 
Treaty of Berlin is but a preliminary ; and connivance can 
scarcely go further than in representing, or credulity than in 
believing, that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, whose very exis- 
tence depends on troubling the waters, is now occupied in 
healing animosities, tranquillising ambitious hopes, and labour- 
ing to obtain the Divine blessing which is promised to the 
peacemakers. 

But, said his Lordship, the Treaty of Berlin is a capital 
muniment formed for the future as well as the present, and 
intended to secure the peace of the world ! In the name of 
all that is credulous, and in the name of all that is mendacious, 
is there anything in any one of the sixty-four articles of that 
'* capital muniment " which does anything, or has anything to 
do, with the securing the future peace of the world ! Are the 
delimitations of the new Russian provinces which are dealt 
with in the first twenty-two articles calculated to this end, or 
are those referring to Greece and Crete, or is No. 25, which 
hands Bosnia over to Austria, or are the six which relate 
to Montenegro, or the nine which deal with Servia, or does 
that notorious No. 45, "which restores to his Majesty the 
" Emperor the portion of Bessarabia detached from Russia 
" by the Treaty of Paris in 1856," and with it the command of 
the Danube mouth ? 

Or does the razing the Danubian fortresses offer that 
security ?— though, by the way, it does not seem likely to be 
accomplished — or does Article 58, ceding the territories of 
Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum, whereof Lord Salisbury said— 
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" The compulsory alienation of Bessarabia from Roumania, 
'^ the extension of Bulgaria, and the acquisition of the impor- 
^' tant harbour of Batoum, will make the Russian Government 
" dominant over the vicinity of the Black Sea, and the acqui- 
" sition of the strongholds of Armenia will place the popula- 
•* tion of that province under the immediate Power that holds 
" them.'' 

What, then, are these " provisions which are to be found 
" adequate to every emergency " ? The indemnity of forty 
millions hanging like a millstone round the neck of Turkey, 
and paralysing the patriotic eiforts of the Ulema to restore the 
law, need not be spoken of, as it is not once mentioned in the 
Treaty, 

Enough has been said to show the amount of blind faith in its 
leader that those must have who can accept the Prime Minister's 
words. If the word " connivance " must be used and applied 
to him also, he can blame no one, for it was he who introduced 
it on an occasion when not the tithe was offered of that which 
he has now given to Russia. Yet it is sad to think that appa- 
rently the cry with which the Premier intends to meet the 
country at the approaching elections is — faith in the honour 
of the Emperor of Russia and in his policy to secure and 
maintain a general peace. 



This, then, is the special proof of the Premier's success, that, 
except in the melancholy cases referred to, none of his pupils are 
ever taken by surprise, as was shown when the Secret Agreement 
of June followed and contradicted the Circular of April without 
losing him a supporter ; and surely he ought to tell us, for the sake of 
our children, how he has contrived to bring his pupils into such a 
blessed frame of mind. How did he tame the cynical and 
sarcastic Salisbury ? and teach an English nobleman so unblush- 
ingly to say the thing that is not? how did he quench the fiery debating 
power of Gathorne Hardy, and reduce him to the condition of a 
mouther of unmeaning platitudes ? or how did he make the religious 
Lord Chancellor disentangle himself from all conscientious scruples 
which might have led him to denounce the Afghan and Zulu wars.** 
How did he reduce the business-like habits of Sir Stafford North- 
cote and his practical mind to such a hopeless muddle that 
everyone is saying the House of Commons would not be the bear- 
garden it is if" Disraeli had not gone to the Lords ?" How did he 
bind to his chariot- wheels Mr. Smith, the great autocrat of book- 
stalls, on whose fiat it depends whether a penny newspaper shall 
be sold at the railway-stations, and who is therefore particularly 
master of the English Press ? How did he contrive to teach this 
Lord of the British Marine the difference between truck and 
kelson— stem and stem ? Oh ! let not this great master of educa- 
tion go down ad majores without imparting his sublime secret to 
fathers of families. 
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A WARNING FROM FAMAGUSTA. 

THERE was one remarkable clause in the Royal Speech 
at the closing of Parliament which merits some atten- 
tion. Her Majesty was made to say that she has urged, 
and will continue to urge, the adoption of reforms by the 
Ottoman Government. The Minister who introduced this 
phrase into the Speech from the Throne and his colleagues 
have had the opportunity of carrying out reforms after their 
own fashion in that portion of the Ottoman Empire which 
they filched from the Sultan under the guise of friendship, and 
the results have been recently published in a little Parlia- 
mentary paper, entitled " Cyprus. No. 8. Treatment of 
" Prisoners at Famagusta." 

The first despatch therein contained is addressed to Lord 
Salisbury, and stales that indignation meetings have been held 
in every town in Cyprus on account of the treatment of two 
Greek priests. 

In the third one Colonel Greaves reports to his Lordship 
that the sentences on the two priests were passed by the local 
court — one to seven, the other to twenty-eight days' imprison- 
ment : — 

" They were deprived of their hair and beards when in prison, though 
*^ in the case of priests it is against orders to cut hair when the sentence is 
*' for a less period than three months." 

These are Colonel Greaves's own words. 

Number four contains another despatch from the same 
official. In paragraph 4 he says : — 

'' I have asked fur a report of the Commissioner, and submit a copy of 
" it. Captain Inglis's explanation is, I regret to say, not satisfactory. He 
" acted, in cutting the priests' hair, in direct opposition to the order of the 
" Chief Commissioner, and though his action was not illegal it cannot be 
" justified in any way. I have informed him of my views, and I think 
** this will be sufficient, as he is a most excellent, painstaking officer.*' 

Then follows a despatch from this most excellent, pains- 
taking officer, Captain Inglis, who excuses himself as follows 
with regard to his treatment of the priests in prison, which 
Colonel Greaves says was unjustifiable but not illegal. It 
would be interesting to hear the Colonel's explanation of this 
distinction. A plain man would suppose that it was not 
merely unjustifiable, but also illegal, to punish a prisoner in 
a manner prohibited by the highest authority. However, the 
excellent, painstaking officer may speak for himself : — 

" I received an order relative to cutting prisoners' hair. I sent it over 
" to the local Commandant for his information. It miscarried, and 1 
** never found it again. I thought I remembered it. and so I did not wish 
" to ask for another. I asked the Civil Surgeon what he thought, and he 
" said he thought all prisoners should have their hair cut.*' 

The offence of one of the priests is given in the enclosed, 
" from Captain Gordon's notes :" — 

" Priest Kyriato was making a well-wheel with fresh-cut forest wood. 
** He was asked what he meant by cutting it, and he said' his son had 
<< bought it. The court gave him one week's imprisonment for dis- 
** obedience of published orders." 

The second case shows that^ the excellent, painstaking* 
officer sometimes did things which were ille|(ai as. well: as* un- 
justifiable. He says : — 
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" I sent four zaptiehs to guard the salt-pans, and ordered them to 
" be quartered in the village of Xilopago. The zaptiehs returned, 
" saying the priest Andoni told people of village not to house them. On 
** this I sent written order, saying priest and people were to billet them, 
*' and, as a punishment, feed them until further orders. The Commissioner 
" returned, saying the priest, who is also headman of the village, thre«r 
" down my order, saying he never would obey any such order. I had him 
** arrested. It was a dear case of insolent insubordination. Priest 
" Andoni was tried on a charge of refusing to harbour zaptiehs sent on 
*' duty. I left the case to the Cadi and members, who gave the priest one 
" month's imprisonment.*' 

Commenting on this in the previous despatch. Colonel 

Greaves says : — 

" Captain Inglis shows that the case was some time before the court at 
*' Famagusta, and I see nothing to complain of so far, but I conceive he 
'< was not justified in ordering the villagers to pay ior the keep of the 



•* men." 



This is not unlike the verdict of the Welsh jury who, when 
Evan Jones was tried for stealing a duck, found him guilty, 
but recommended him to mercy on the ground that they did 
not think he did really take the duck. The excellent, pains- 
taking officer issues an arbitrary and illegal order, much as if 
he were requisitioning a conquered country, the headman of the 
village disobeys the illegal order, the recalcitrant is tried and 
sentenced for insubordination by a local court naturally over- 
awed by the high-handed Captain Inglis, and then the excellent 
Captain, having lost the order of his commanding officer, con- 
sults the Civil Surgeon, and inflicts on the perpetrators of the 
offence which was no offence, a degrading punishment which 
he had been specially forbidden to inflict; and Colonel Greaves 
*' sees nothing to complain of so far." Thereon the Com- 
missioner at Larnaca reports : — 

" All Greek shops closed, and great commotion at the news that a 
** priest at Famagusta was cropped and shaved for cutting a tree." 

Lord Salisbury, in No. 5, writes to Colonel Biddulph, the 
High Commissioner, " I wish to draw your attention to the 
" sdlegation that Greek priests entertain peculiar tenets with 
'^ respect to the loss of their beards, and in consequence any 
'' regtilation enforcing it would operate as a disproportionate 
*' addition to the severity of any sentence passed on them." 

When these events occurred, the Archbishop of Cyprus 
sent a temperate remonstrance to Colonel Greaves, recapitula- 
ting the privileges which had been secured to the Greek 
Christians and their ecclesiastics under the Ottoman rule, and 
referring to the proclamation of the High Commissioner on 
his first landing in Cyprus, when he promised that the usages 
and customs of the inhabitants should be respected. The 
Archbishop also referred to the case as stated above, and 
complained '' that the priest Anthony was punished for an act 
** of disobedience to an order of the British Civil Com- 
'* missioner, whereby he was ordering illegally the members of 
*' the council of the village to afford to the zaptiehs lodging 
*^ and food to their horses gratuitously." 

Mr. Holbeck, the acting Chief Secretary, now appears on 
the scene. He tells the Archbishop that the priest, in refusing 
to quarter the zaptiehs, rendered himself liable to punishment, 
and that he was very properly tried and punished ; but that 
^ the Commissioner was not justified in ordering the village to 
feed the zaptiehs. He also says, unfortunately on being placed 
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in prison the priests' hair and* beards were cut, and the High 
Commissioner says it ought not to have been done. Mr. 
Holbeck adds, "His Excellency wishes me to inform your 
•* Eminence that every officer who has since our occupation of 
*^ the island been invested with any authority, has used his 
" utmost endeavours to see right done on every occasion." 

Unfortunate Archbishop ! unfortunate Cypriote Greeks ! 
they may well regret the tolerant and lenient rule of the 
Ottomans. 

In despatch No. 7 Lord Salisbury consults Colonel 
Biddulph as to whether it might not be advisable altogether 
to dispense with the rule of shaving prisoners in the case of 
priests, as a strong feeling has been evinced by the Greek 
clergy throughout the East ! His Lordship may, perhaps, 
have learned that this punishment is tantamount to eccle- 
siastical degradation, and almost to excommunication, and on 
these points Eastern Christians are still sensitive. 

Colonel Biddulph's answering despatch is unique in the 
insolence of its tone and the proof it gives of his ignorance of 
the usages of the people he is put amongst, and of his conse- 
quent unfitness for his post 

" Your Lordship," says be at page 13, "draws attention to the allega- 
" tion that priests of the Greek Church entertain peculiar tenets with 
*' respect to the loss of their beards, but I frankly own I was not aware o( 
'' it before. The custom of the Ottoman Government, I am informed, 
" when priests are convicted for severe offences, is to inform the Arch- 
" bishop, who thereon expresses or withholds his concurrence as to the 
" priest being deprived of his beard." 

Colonel Biddulph's commentary on this is singular : " The 
*' corruption and weakness of the Ottoman Empire has pre- 
" served this practice to the present time." The usual charge 
against the Mussulmans has been intolerance, but it seems that 
when they remit to the decision of his ecclesiastical superior 
whether a Christian priest shall be degraded or nol, this 
deference to the feelings of the Rayahs is to be counted cor- 
ruption and weakness. 

The rest of Colonel Biddulph's despatch is interesting ; he 
admits the Commissioner of Famagusta to have been in 
fault— 

" But he is an English gentleman/' and *' if every error committed by 
'* a British official is to be made a peg to hang a fsdse accusation on, the 
" public service of this island will very soon lose the benefit of the services 
" of gentlemen whose ability and merits can secure them professional ad- 
" vancement elsewhere ! " 

In conclusion Lord Salisbury sums up the case in rather a 
feebler manner than is usual to his Lordship. He asserts 
Captain Inglis to have been wrong throughout, and says he 
exceeded the limits of his authority, and that his proceedings 
against the priest were naturally looked on as unjust. He is 
glad, however, that he is an excellent, painstaking officer ; he 
accepts Colonel Biddulph's impertinence, and assures him that 
the conduct of the officers in Cyprus has met with the cordial 
approbation of her Majesty's Ministry. 

We have dwelt on this case at length, not from its own 
intrinsic importance, but as a warning of what may be 
expected when British consuls are set to interfere with the 
internal affairs of the Asiatic part of the Ottoman Empire. 
The words of the Royal Speech may mean nothing at all, but, 
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on the other hand, they may mean an attempt to apply the 
method at work in Cyprus to the mixed races inhabiting the 
country between the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf. The incidents of the greased cartridges in 
1857 are a warning what may be the result of interfering with 
the feelings of a native population, and this in a country with 
which we suppose ourselves to be specially well-informed. Nor 
on a smaller scale, and nearer home, has our interference with 
Egyptian matters been so triumphantly successful. 

We are alarmed at the idea, then, of putting Asiatic Turkey 
into commission, and entrusting it to the government of men 
appointed from the Foreign Office of the Inglis, Greaves, 
Holbeck, and Biddulph type — men excellent and painstaking, 
but regardless of any law but their own arbitrary authority, 
hot too careful to speak the truth, ignorant and contemptuous 
of native usages, capable of bringing about an insurrection 
when they are dealing with more inflammable materials than 
Cypriote Greeks. 

The 6ist article of the Berlin Treaty provides that the 
" Powers will superintend the application of Turkish reforms 
*' in Asia." By common consent that means England and 
llussia. In spite of the resistance of the Ulema, Russia is now 
predominant at Constantinople, and it will be an evil day for 
England in India if ever our excellent and painstaking 
employes carry things with so high a hand in Syria, Armenia, 
or Mesopotamia, that the Czar's officers should be invited to 
protect the inhabitants against the conduct of the narrow- 
minded, dogmatic English satellites from the Foreign Office of 
the pattern approved of by the Marquis of Salisbury. 



Mr. Gladstone has made an attack on the Government which 
is almost wholly true, and a defence of his own Party which is 
almost wholly false. He declares that the former have " augmented 
" the power and influence of the Russian Empire," have " embarked 
" in an unjust war '' in Afghanistan, and have falsely declared that 
the war against the Zulus was made in order to repel the attack of 
savages on our Colonial dominions. All this is but too true. Mr. 
Gladstone, who made the nefarious Ashanti war, now charges Lord 
Beaconsfield with having made the equally nefarious Zulu war ! 
He who brought about the destruction of the Army by extorting 
the Army Warrant from the Queen, now charges Lord Beaconsfield 
with misuse of the Royal Prerogative ! But his speech is a Party 
speech. He tells us in so many words that what he desires mainly 
is the triumph of his Party — all the rest is but so much leather and 
prunella. 

What in the name of Heaven is a plain and practical man to do 
between the two Factions to which the country is delivered bound 
hand and foot ? Neither Party can be trusted to act honestly by 
the country ; yet the two Parties together have brought us to such 
a pass that the only question the voter is allowed to answer is which 
one of the two he will have put in authority over him. The true 
course for every honest voter to pursue is rather to refuse to vote 
for any candidate unless he will declare that he belong^ to neither 
Faction, and that he will undertake to keep a watchful eye upon 
both. Formerly it was the Crown that required to be restrained ; 
now it is the Factions. 
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GOVERNMENT .BY OPINION. 

IN his novel of ** Coningsby," Mr. Disraeli enunciated a 
great political discovery in these words : — 

** We must not forget that a principle of Government is reserved for 
" our own days, that we shall not 6nd in our Aristotles, or even in the 
** forests of Tacitus, nor in our Saxon witenagemotes, nor in our 
'* Flantagenet Parliaments. Opinion now is supreme, and opinion speaks 
*' in print. The representation of the Press is far more complete than the 
*' representation of Parliament. '* 

But Eo one will now venture to assert that the opinion of 
England is supreme all over the world any more than he would 
dare to say that the opinion of Englishmen is unanimous on 
any one subject; and in other countries as well as in these 
islands opinion speaks in print. The following passage is 
extracted from the Berlin correspondent of the Times. It is 
dated from Berlin on the 19th August, and appeared in London 
on the 2 1 St: — 

**The St. Peteri>burg Press indulges in remarks on the political aspect 
" of the Central A^ian campaign. In a leader on the subject, the Novoye 
" Vremya attributes no importance to the late declaration of the English 
'* Government in the House of Commons to the effect that Russia had 
*' solemnly promised not to occupy Merv. Russia, it continues, is not at 
'* all bound by any special obi gation to give categorical replies to the 
" Government of Lord Beaccnsfield, and the answer of the Russian 
** Government when sounded about Merv could only be that it would not 
'* be taken if Russian interests and military reasons in Central Asia did not 
" imperatively demand its occupation.'* 

Another letter dated from Berlin two days later was pub- 
lished in the same journal on the 21st. It indicates other 
points of Russian action as follows : — 

'* Russia is seeking to establish intimate relations with Siam. The 
*' Russian corvette Consiantine was expected to arrive at Bangkok with an 
" Imperial envoy on board, empowered to conclude a treaty with the 
" Siamese Government. . . • Russian iiifluence in Siam should 
" scarcely be less disagreeable to the English Government than it is in 
** Cabul; all the more so as it is reported to be in possession of the 
** proo's of correspondence between Prince Gortschakofi and the King of 
*' Burmah. But whatever may be the intentions of the Russian Govetn- 
" ment with regard to Siam, it seems plain at least that Muscovite 
*' influence is completely in the ascendant in Persia.'' 

These particles of intelligence must be studied by the light 
of the avowal of the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the House of Commons on the 28th July : — 

" It is not the practice of this country to make remonstrances to foreign 
'' Governments, unless they have some ground for thinking that those 
" remonstrances would be attended with some beneficial or practical 
** results." 

This, then, is how England stands at this moment. Two 
years ago she held Russia absolutely at her mercy, for in spite 
of disasters the military strength of Turkey was still unbroken, 
and the British Fleet in the Bosphorus had but to steam into 
the Black Sea and threaten the Russian communications, and 
the armies of the Czar, with a desolated country behind them, 
a strong enemy in front, and with supplies intercepted, would 
have been caught as in a trap, and any terras might have been 
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obtained. This English opinion, which is supreme and speaks 
in print, was able for a wonder to see at the time. 

But opinion, which is now the principle of Government, 
chose to abandon the old ally of England and to surrender 
everything to Russia It is not necessary to go again over the 
shameful details. Opinion welcomed back the self-styled 
Prime Minister of England with acclamation and applause, 
and it did more, for it unhesitatingly passed his accounts for 
the sham of the troops from India and the Reserve forces, and 
it has subsequently, by its thanks to the Army in Afghanistan, 
approved of the war there. 

It does not invalidate this assertion to say that opinion 
was not unanimous or that many disapproved. This same 
opinion which governs England, which is now supreme, as 
I^ord Beaconsfield said, and which is far more complete than 
representation in Parliament — that opinion which, according 
to Dr. Johnson, is persuasion without proof or certain know- 
ledge — guess — and judgment without certain or positive 
grounds — is only to be recognised as an existent force when 
it is triumphant ; that is, when the number of those who have 
guessed one way without proof or knowledge can count more 
heads than those who have guessed in the other. 

Opinion, then, thought we had done a wise thing in 
carrying out in Turkey the bag-and-baggage policy which Mr. 
Gladstone originally suggested, and which in his Chester 
speech he so strongly denounces ; and opinion sanctioned the 
invasion of Shere Ali's territories. Opinion has for once been 
consistent, and has supported both Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield in doing that which the words of the former so 
pithily express. These two statesmen, these two foremost 
men in England, "have played the game of Russia, have 
" augmented the territories of Russia, have covered Russia 
" with military glory, have established Russia in the affections 
" of the Christian population of the East, and have given 
" Russia the place which ought to have been reserved for 
" England ! " 

At this moment every political man is preparing for the 
dissolution and taking stock of the constituencies to see what 
will be the cries and watchwords best calculated to catch votes. 
It is easy to foresee that not one elector will be moved to give his 
vote for or against either of the factions by any considerations 
with regard to Merv, or to Russian ascendancy in Persia, or 
to Russian intrigues in Siam. There was an instance of this 
recently at Glasgow, where a candidate, being interpellated as 
to the Declaration of Paris, frankly admitted that it was a 
subject he knew nothing about and had never heard of before ; 
and yet Persia is the sole remaining barrier between Russia 
and Afghanistan, and Merv may be called the gate to Cabul ; 
and a Burmese war at the other end of India may well be the 
last straw to break the back of Indian finance, bringing ruin 
to thousands of English homes ; and here is the proof of what 
agencies are at work in the East and in the West of the 
Empress-Queen's Eastern dominions. 

But these are matters which opinion does not trouble 
itself about Men will get excited, or fancy themselves so. 
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about licensing public-houses, or how soldiers are to be 
punished, or compulsory vaccination and education, or eccle- 
siastical ritual, and a thousand other things, certainly not un- 
important, but as assuredly not vital ones; but when it 
comes to having to consider graver matters, which affect the 
very existence of Britain as a Great Power, the organs of 
opinion which support one faction take as their key-note Mr, 
Gladstone's celebrated advice — not to be afraid of the Russian 
hobgoblin, but to emulate Russia in her good deeds ; and the 
others are satisfied by Lord Beaconsfield's declaration at the 
Mansion House, that the Czar is at this moment cordially co- 
operating with this country in a policy the object of which is 
to secure a general peace. 

Our own columns have never engaged in Party warfare, 
and have never sided with the leaders of one or other 
of the factions. We have carefully pointed out, and have 
illustrated by the examination of passing events, that there 
are two evils in English politics — the one the indifference 
of the people, which leads them to depend on Cabinets, or at 
best to base their hopes on the change of Governments ; the 
other the criminal conduct of Cabinets, which conduct State 
affairs in secret. The people are carefully educated in igno- 
rance of State affairs ; all information is skilfully complicated 
and made unintelligible, and then published in a way to pre- 
vent knowledge. The publication of Blue Books is an inven- 
tion by which Governments, under the guise of publicity, keep 
State affairs secret and maintain popular ignorance ; for who 
of the mass can or does study these volumes, and yet who can 
read them without discovering a meditated concealment ? To 
take one instance only, who has not heard of the secret agree- 
ment of last year between Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff ? 
And yet no one has seen it, it has never been published, and 
neither Parliament nor opinion, which we are told now stands 
in the place of Parliament, has ever insisted on its publication. 

The truth is that the successful artifice of printing pon- 
derous and unreadable volumes on every conceivable subject 
has produced its result in apathy respecting matters of vital 
importance, and erroneous ideas as to the relative importance 
of home and foreign questions. If we are ever surprised by 
a crisis into the consideration of our own affairs, we come up 
to the examination of o^ir interests as awkward and inept as 
schoolboys. 

We need not stop to condemn one administration or 
another, the irrevocable judgment of events is already passed 
upon them. Both have assented to the sacrifice of national 
honour to preserve, not peace, but quietness, and neither has 
even the miserable apology of success. So far things look 
gloomy indeed. But if men will see that it is their opinions — 
that is, their guesses — which have done this, and their ruinous 
habit of talking the more loudly the less they understand ; 
if only a few will cast aside preconceived notions and theories 
and apply themselves to understanding that a State like 
England can only exist by doing that which is lawful and right 
— then England may be saved from the fate of her prototypes, 
Carthage and Athens. 
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(EXTR\CT.) 

I see by a statistical return that last year there were 1979 
burglaries in the metropolis, being an increase of 635 over the 
year 1877, or an advance at the rate of 47 per cent., being an 
honourable testimony to the efficiency of the London School 
Board in teaching mechanical science, without which no cracks- 
man can hope to attain to eminence in his profession. I see 
that offences against property, as they are called, have similarly 
increased in the same district to the amount of 31 percent, in seven 
years. This is clearly the result of that higher education which is 
so judiciously designed to abolish all invidious class distinctions, and, 
by excluding the old superstitious forms of every particular religious 
instruction, to train the juvenile mind into proper ideas of advanced 
political economy, leading it to redress the evils of our social 
system by equalising property, as the advanced John Mill school 
of politicians propose to do with rent and land. 

Our village boys, here, being mostly intended to commence 
their career in life by frightening crows, and our village girls to 
become domestic servants as scullery -maids or under-housemaids 
on promotion, the school inspector, in his periodical visits, expects 
the former to be well advanced through the paths of Euclid and 
algebra, on the high road to the binomial theorem ; and the latter to 
be well versed in early Saxon history, philology, and the theory 
of thorough bass. Twenty minutes a day are given to reading and 
spelling, and ten to needlework, so that we may hope, before long, 
that these obsolete and useless arts will soon be forgotten by the 
rising generation. 

I am informed that in order to introduce a pure literary style 
in some parts of the country, reprints of leading articles of the 
Times have been ordered by authority to be supplied to the district 
schools ; I don't vouch for the fact, and it is not the case in our 
parish ; but if it has been done anywhere, I think it a very unfair 
attempt to destroy the circulation of that estimable newspaper, for 
it is indisputable that if unlearned boys and girls aremade to read its 
articles as a task in their school days, they will loathe it as much 
as a grocer's apprentice does figs, and when they grow up its very 
appearance will be detested, its circulation much injured, and Mr. 
Walter's and its other proprietors' income correspondingly dimi- 
nished. 



*** 



I hear that General Crealock required fifteen waggons for his 
own personal baggage. A little preliminary training under Julius 
Caesar or Frederick would have altered his notions on the subject 
of transport ; but, alas ! as the poet observes, the ways of Time and 
Death are hard, and circumstances over which we have no control 
always prevent Crealocks and Caesars from meeting. 
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REFORMS IN TURKEY. 

TH IS period of the year has been called the silly season ; 
at all events it is the idle season, and for the moment 
there seems to be a lull in the affairs of the world. The bear- 
garden at St. Stephen's is empty, and the newspapers are no 
longer filled with descriptions of scenes which are caricatures 
of the squabbles of hot-headed vestrymen. Although statistical 
accounts show us how much crime is on the increase, it is all 
of a low, vulgar, and unexciting kind. No romantic murder 
galvanises us with its revolting details ; there is not even any 
unusual scandal or domestic tragedy to enliven the ennui 
produced by those dreary extra-Parliamentary utterances 
which take up so much type. 

There is the same calm abroad — the same lotus-eating 
tranquillity which enabled that great statesman. Lord Gran- 
ville, on the very eve of the Franco-Prussian War, to assure 
this nation on the authority of Lord Hammond that there was 
absolutely nothing impending which would disturb the tran- 
quillity of Europe. 

Doubtless the Marquis of Salisbury will profit by these 
halcyon days. The hour has not yet come for him to be 
disturbed by any attempted annexation of Belgium or incor- 
poration of Holland into the German Empire ; the Protocol 
of Warsaw, which secures the succession of Denmark to the 
Czar, need not disturb his sleep as yet, nor the future destinies 
of Sweden. The question of Salonica has not yet come before 
a Congress ; and as Prince Gortschakoff and Prince Bismarck 
have been called in to settle the affairs of Egypt and the 
Suez Canal, he need be troubled with no sense of responsibi- 
lity there. 

But he is an active-minded man, and he is bound to find 
the Foreign Office clerks something to do, and the field of his 
predilection, as all the world knows, is meddling with the 
interior administration of the Ottoman Empire. It is, therefore, 
permissible to assume that, as Sir M. H. Beach has the Zulu 
War for his vacation amusements ; and Lord Cranbrook can 
employ himself in supervising Sir Louis Cavagnari at Cabul, 
and the condition of Indian finance generally ; he, the third 
head of the official Cerberus, may employ himself in baying 
at the unfortunate Sultan, and showing his tremendous 
diplomatic teeth, until he can frighten the timid descendant of 
Othman into drilling his Asiatic subjects to imitate British 
progress and civilisation as displayed in the nineteenth 
century. 

His despatch of the 30th May, 1878, showed how much he 
has this at heart. At the time that by the agreement in 
anticipation of the Berlin Treaty he gave up to Russia every- 
thing she demanded, he explained the consequences of his 
intended concession in these words : — 

'* Even if it be certain that Batonm, and Ardahan, and Kars will not 
'* be ihe base from which the emissaries of intrigue will issue forth, to 
"be in due time followed by invading armies, the mere retention of 
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*' them by Russia will exercise a powerful influence in disintegrating the 
" Asiatic dominions of the Porte. As a monument of feeble defence on 
** one side and successful aggression on the other, they will be regarded by 
" the Asiatic population as foreboding the course of political history in 
** the immediate future, and will stimulate, by the combined action of hope 
" and fear, devotion to the Power which is in the ascendant, and desertion 
" of the Power which is thought to be falling into decay." 

It will be remembered that his Lordship continued to say 
that her Majesty's Government found it impossible to accept 
such a state of feeling which would deeply concern the Oriental 
interests of Great Britain; but they did not propose to attempt 
to replace the conquered districts in the possession of the 
Porte, because such an undertaking would be arduous and 
costly, and would not be effective for the object her Majesty's 
Government have in view — and he omitted to state explicitly 
what that object was, leaving it to be inferred by the last 
paragraph of his despatch, wherein he proposed that the Sultan 
should introduce necessary reforms into the government of his 
Asiatic territories. 

After this there was a correspondence, which has been 
published, between the noble head of the Foreign Office and 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople, where the latter 
pointed out that the reforms insisted on by the Marquis, such 
as employing highly-salaried European judges and officers of 
gendarmerie, were impossible for want of funds ; and his official 
chief admitted the difficulty of providing European officers 
and judges familiar with the language of European Turkey. 
This same difficulty, he seemed to think, ought to remain as it 
is, for he appointed a gentleman who did not know a word 
of Turkish, Persian, or Arabic to superintend the instruction 
of the student interpreters at Constantinople. 

Yet it is more than probable that, during the recess, and 
while a little leisure is vouchsafed to him. Lord Salisbury may 
be pressing on those reforms which he has so dearly at heart ; 
and that, having failed while at the India Office to set right the 
finance in that part of the Empress-Queen's dominions, he may 
attempt to recover the character he lost there as a wise adminis- 
trator, by tampering and experimentalising on a people of whose 
institutions he knows and cares nothing, and who are the 
subjects of a Sovereign who cannot dismiss him from office 
and whom it is therefore safe to insult. There have been 
certain Consular appointments lately in Asiatic Turkey which 
foreshadow a series of preconcerted despatches to the Foreign 
Office, complaining that the Porte is dilatory and negligent in 
carrying out the " necessary reforms." 

Now these said reforms have one aim, namely, to as- 
similate the manners and customs of the Orientals to those 
of the Europeans, and especially to imitate the English 
model. There is scarcely one European or one Englishman 
who thinks that he has to understand something about Turkey 
before he can advise the 1 urks, or who does not think he 
knows all about the East when he has conversed with 
a few consuls or with a Greek dragoman or two at Constanti- 
nople. 

For example, in the art of revenue and finance no man 
doubts of the English and Anglo-Indian system being 
infinitely superior to that of the Ottomans. We are 
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delighted when the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounces the increase of the balance derived from the Excise. 
The gratification we feel at the increase of national wealth 
derived from the sale of beer and spirits, which is the very 
backbone of our revenue, and which implies an increasing 
craving for drink and an increased consumption thereof, and 
as a logical and visible consequence a proportionate increase 
of crime, would be looked on by the benighted Mussulmans 
as a curse. 

The Anglo-Indian revenue appears to them in the same 
light, dependent as it is on the cultivation of the poppy, the 
preparation of opium, and the illegal introduction of that 
poison into China. In a word, that a country should greatly 
depend on the vices of its population for its prosperity seems 
a monstrosity, and that it should attempt by diplomatic means 
and by force of arms to carry the same system into a foreign 
country— as we have done and are doing — seems also a wrong 
of a magnitude sufficient to bring about the extinction of the 
race who perpetrate it. One of the first reforms introduced 
into Turkey must of course be the abandonment of all scruples 
of this kind. 

Another of Lord Salisbury's reforms must be the discon- 
tinuance of that which Colonel Robert Biddulph, High Com- 
missioner at Cyprus, calls the corruption and weakness of the 
Ottoman Empire. That gentleman considers it corrupt and 
weak for a Mussulman governor, when a Greek priest has been 
convicted of a serious offence, to inform his diocesan that the 
ecclesiastical head of his communion may decide whether, in 
addition to the sentence, the further penalty of excommunica- 
tion and deprivation from his sacred functions shall be inflicted 
on him. It is true that under English rule and in the island 
of Cyprus Lord Salisbury hesitates at sanctioning this degra- 
dation of Greek priests, but the English spirit of the age cannot 
allow reformed Turkey any longer to respect ecclesiastical 
character under any circumstances. 

Another reform that is producing such charming results 
among ourselves ought to be tried — that of compelling children 
of various creeds to be educated together. It is true that 
hitherto the Mussulmans and Christians in Aleppo, Mosul, 
and other great towns have dwelt in amity, because, as Mr. 
Gallenga said, " The Turks cared as little about governing as 
" about converting their new subjects. They allowed every 
" race and creed self-government, and the Jews, the Arme- 
" nians, the Greeks, and the Latins constituted so many 
" different communities, organised under their respective 
" hierarchies." All this must be reformed, and we must 
introduce that system of education which in England is culti- 
vating indifference towards religion, and heart-burnings and 
discord towards persons. 

By degrees these reforms may be as successful in Asiatic 
Tuikey as English government has been in Ireland, where, 
as everyone knows, perfect harmony between peasant and 
landlord. Catholic and Protestant, exists now, as it always 
has existed, and where at the very name of England the entire 
population bows down and worships ; or the Ottoman Empire 
may even hope to rival the condition of the Indian Empire, 
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which, uninvaded, with no Crimean War to look back on, no 
Cretan nor Bulgarian insurrection, and with no hostile armies 
eating up its resources, has yet succeeded in bringing itself to 
the verge of bankruptcy, and of which it may be said, in Lord 
Salisbury's words on his Berlin Treaty, it has a last oppor- 
tunity, and whether that will be thrown away depends on the 
sincerity with which English statesmen address themselves to 
the duties of good government and the task of reform. 



(EXTRACT.) 

Now that you have thanked the troops in Afghanistan, and that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has sent the soldiers home from the Cape, 
having I suppose received orders to stop them fighting there, 
whether poor Sir Bartle Frere may Hke it or not, one is forced to 
consider the military question from anew point of view, and even 
a non-combatant may be excused for imitating Dugald Dalgetty's 
calculations as to the best method of forming a column of battalion 
by extracting the square root, while the uncertainty remains as to 
whom you are going to war with next. 

Of course you must go to war with somebody. For the last 
forty years, under every Ministry — Whig, Tory, coalition, or non- 
descript — you have never been happy unless you were blockading, 
or invading, or bombarding, and you have visited so many parts of 
the woild with a view to establish your military education, that 
now, like a blas^. man about town, forced to go on the Continent for 
fashion's sake, but bored by every foreign town, you must be rather 
at a loss in what quarter to carry fire and sword. 

For it must be quite evident that if you want glory you must 
attack some people who won't give you any trouble by serious re- 
sistance, but who will show just so much fight as to justify the 
bestowal of the usual medals, commanderships and companionships 
without there being the chance of a reverse that would send the 
Funds down, or make a Ministry unpopular. 

A war with China used to be the favourite divertissement^ but 
perhaps a war with China might not be quite so safe now as it 
formerly was. This cession of Kuldja shows that the War Office 
of Pekin is considered to be an efficient department in a quarter 
very well qualified to judge. Besides, that purchase of the Greek 
alphabet of gunboats might give you some trouble, manned and 
commanded as they possibly might be by a few tough Yankee 
skippers. No. You had better give up all thought of China. Par- 
ticularly as your Indian revenue depends mainly on the opium 
trade. 

The invasion of Persia might do, perhaps. But then you 
invaded her once before, and perhaps if you did it nowr it might 
bring about " complications " — that, I believe, is the proper word. 
You don't know what his Imperial Majesty, or ** dear Count Schou- 
** valofT," would say to it, and even your Intelligence Department, 
which always knows everything, may not be quite certain as to the 
whereabouts and the strength of the Kauffmans, and so forth. I 
would not recommend you to try Persia this time. 
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THE TIDINGS FROM INDIA. 

THE news from Cabul has not come like that thunderbolt 
from a clear sky to which men are accustomed to com- 
pare a catastrophe wholly sudden and unexpected and which 
no human prescience could have foreseen. This most dis- 
astrous intelligence has been again and again predicted 
beforehand as certain to arrive within a given time ; our 
own columns have again and again announced it long 
ago. 

On Saturday, the 8th March, we said : — 

'* We have at the present moment the prospect of being equally in 
" danger whether we continue to advance in Afghanistan or whether we 
** withdraw. We are entangled in a trap into which we have been 
" led, where we can only remain by burthening exhausted India with 
" the expense of another army ; and from which, if we attempt to 
" retreat, it can only be by a confession of weakness, in itself inviting 
<* disaffection, if not of ensuing revolt." 

On the same day we republished a conversation of 

which the following is a part : — 

'* Correspondent : Will the English be able to hold the points they 
*' have occupied ? 

" Vizier : No ; they will be obliged to evacuate them. Forced 
" occupation is not possible in territories purchased, not conquered ; 
*' and this is especially true of Afghanistan. The English have up to 
'' the present time advanced by means of the money which they nave 
" given to the mountaineers, and the latter will attack them on the 
" first signal from Yakoob Khan. 

" Correspondent : But by means of money may not the English 
" occupy the whole of Afghanistan? 

*' Vizier: No; even that would not enable them to permanently 
" conquer the land. The more territory the English occupy, the more 
** the Afghans will concentrate ; and the further the English advance 
'* from India, the more they will compromise and render difficult the 
'* lines of communication. When the favourable moment arrives we 
*' shall begin the war in earnest. 

''Correspondent : Do you expect to be successful? 

" Vizier : We certainly do ; but it will take time." 

Again, on the 31st May we said : — 

** The establishment of a Resident at Cabul necessitates either an 
" armed force sufficient to protect him, or the danger of his assassina- 
** tion to bring about another war.*' 

These words have been true to the letter. 
Again, on the 21st June: — 

" Our pensioned proUgi^ Yakoob Khan, has been forced to hurry 
" back to Cabul, because there is nothing but anarchy in the country, 
*< which means that the greater part of his army is in insurrection 
" against him." 

Instances of similar anticipations might be multiplied, 
but enough have been given to show that what has now 
come to pass was distinctly foreshown. 

But no claim for political foresight can be or ought to 
be put forward by any man on this account. It is often 
said that history repeats itself; and as the invasion of 
Afghanistan in 1878 was a facsimile of the invasion in 
1838, so the event of 1879 is ah exact repetition of those 
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in 1840-41. To say that history repeats itself is but to say 
that men or nations who have done wicked and foolish 
things once will do wicked and foolish things again ; and 
men and nations shall reap as they have sown ; and if there 
be a difference at all, it is only this — that as time ad- 
vances, events are hurried on faster; and whereas thirty 
years ago an interval of fifteen years was required, after the 
second march to Cabul, to complete the preparation for 
the mutiny of 1857, a much shorter time is needed now 
to raise insurrection from Delhi to Cape Comorin, from 
Calcutta to Lahore. 

There is scarcely any hope that this country, which so 
recently thanked the troops for their conduct during the unjust, 
unprovoked, and lawless invasion of Afghan territory, will 
gain sense through the present catastrophe, or that any one 
of either of the factions will dare to dissent from that which is 
sure to be the popular cry — ^Vengeance on the Afghans. 
Clamour against the present Ministry there will doubtless be, 
as a party cry for the next election ; but it will take the form 
of impugning a policy in order that one set of place-hunters 
may wrest the sweets of office from another. The .nation, 
through its representatives, condoned the original crime by 
thanking the army who were the instruments to perpetrate 
it, and thus the national guilt of 1838 and 1842 must and will 
be redoubled in 1880. 

In all human probability, therefore, everyone will agree that 
nothing can now be done except to repeat on a much larger 
and more terrible scale such things as General Pollock's 
advance to Cabul and the destruction of the Bala-Hissar in 
1842. It may even be that the Premier may add a ray to his 
halo of literary glory, by composing at the end of his life pro- 
clamations imitated from those of Lord EUenborough, which 
came like a harlequinade to end the tragedy. Nevertheless, 
there are certain intermediate steps to be taken which will 
bring about certain results as a logical and necessary con- 
clusion. 

Everybody agrees we must march upon Cabul from the 
Khyber and from Candahar, from east, west, and south, by all 
the passes at once. But how about the troops and the trans- 
port, the commissariat and the camels ? Have we got all the 
regiments quite ready? Were the native troops so much 
delighted with the last campaign and its operations, that there 
will be no reluctance, not to say disaffection, this time when 
they are ordered to return ? Will the native Princes, who were 
so enthusiastic in our cause last year, be quite as zealous now 
that winter is coming on; and even if there be a military 
promenade before us, will it be looked on as quite so much of a 
pleasure excursion as the last one was — in other words, can the 
overpowering force which it is possible may be required be 
got together in serviceable order before the winter ? 

But assuming all these difficulties to be overcome — what 
next ? Assuming that we have burnt Cabul to the ground and 
exterminated its inhabitants, what are we to do then ? Are 
we to march back again once more, exterminating as we go, 
and calling extermination making a lasting peace ? Or are we 
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now to annex the whole of Afghanistan up to Herat, duly 
transporting our present Indian army to JellaJabad, Cabul, and 
Ghazni, and leaving the British rule in India to be supported 
by our own very trusting and loving allies, the Princes now 
representing the Mahratta and the Mogul? Or are we to 
raise another army and keep it in foot, and to depend on the 
ability of the natives to pay four times as much taxes as they 
do at present, in order to maintain the constant wars and 
insurrections which this new and magnificent annexation will 
render chronic ? For it must be noted that the Afghans, who, 
as we boasted, were cowed by our successes, are choosing the 
exact moment to rise when we are in force on their frontiers. 

The chain of cause and effect as between a succession of 
Afghan campaigns and an uprising throughout India against 
the English rule is fearfully shortened now to what it was 
forty years ago. The wrongs of Lord Dalhousie's decade of 
spoliation still remained unredressed; those ten years of 
plunder and confiscation were justified by his admirers on the 
ground of the exhausted state of the Indian Treasury, originally 
produced by the two Afghan expeditions. But now even the 
recent financial juggle of lending to India two millions without 
interest, to pay the late expenses, must show everyone that the 
renewed campaign, with the whole of the arrangements of 
transport and commissariat to be undertaken once again, will 
cause a drain that can no longer be borne. When the last 
anna has been squeezed from the miserable cultivator, what 
remains to him but to die, and in dying to invoke those of his 
countrymen and co-reh*gionists who retain their weapons to 
use them in expelling that hated race which has crushed him 
into the dust ? The crash may not come next week, or next 
month, or even next year ; but the truth must be spoken in 
undisguised language : the allegiance of the Empress-Queen's 
Eastern subjects hangs by the very slightest thread, and with 
its severance will come such distress upon these islands as the 
darkest prophet of evil can scarcely put into fitting language. 

And this is the moment when we are on the point of war 
with Burmah, with whose Sovereign the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
has just entered into diplomatic relations. It is the moment 
when, in a series of remarkable State papers, the St, Petersburg 
Gazette has asserted that all stipulations respecting the occupa- 
tion of Merv must now be considered at an end, as " Russia, 
" in view of the English advance, can no longer consider 
<^ Afghanistan as an intermediate zone, but that she has now 
" the right and the duty to strengthen her own defences 
" without holding herself bound by the engagement to the 
" status quo now so essentially altered." This is the moment 
when, according to the Golos of September the 7th, as quoted 
in the Times of the 8th, " in Central Asia it is necessary to 
^' strengthen the belief, already spread among the native popu- 
'' lation, that every movement of the Russians is as irrevocable 
" as fate itself." 

But what is the use of warning a people who will not be 
warned ? If Louis Cavagnari has met the fate of Alexander 
Burnes, what is his disastrous death but the type and symbol 
of that which will befall the entire nation if it persists in its 
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evil ways ? The Zulu War might have had its effect ; but the 
question of right and wrong was scarcely raised ; the lesson of 
Isandula was in vain. No one thought of impeaching Sir 
Bartle Frere in Parliament, and no one now will dare to 
re-open the question of Afghanistan. The only consideration 
will be whether the Cabul disaster will gain or lose votes to 
this or that Party, for though a few interested men care for the 
success of one faction, and a few for that of the other, no man 
throughout the land is found to care for his country, and even 
those who are sure to suffer most are most neglectful of all 
those high principles of law and right by which this State was 
built up, and by the ' abandonment of which it will be 
overthrown. 



LORD BEACONSFIELD'S POLICY. 
THE UNION OF RUSSIA and ENGLAND in CENTRAL ASIA. 

England before her Invasion of Afghanistan, 

" But the moment we cease to regard Afghanistan as a 
friendly and firmly allied State, what is there to prevent us 
from providing for the security of our frontier by an under- 
standing with Russia, which might have the effect of wiping 
Afghanistan out of the map altogether ? If the Ameer does 
not desire to come to a speedy understanding with us, Russia 
does, and she desires it at his expense." — Lord Lytton, 
October lo, 1876. 



Russia after the Disaster at Kabul, 

" there must be an understanding regarding England's 
measures of satisfaction, an understanding which may finally 
put an end to the independence of Afghanistan, The impossi- 
bility of England's predominating by peaceful means affords 
an opportunity for a direct junction of the English and 
Russian dominions in Central Asia, by dividing Afghanistan 
between the two Powers."— St,^ Petersburgh Gazette^ Sep- 
tember 10, 1879. 



EVERYONE is asking the same question ; When we have taken 
Cabul, what shall we do with it ? And it is not easy to answer. 
Of one thing we may be sure, which is that the truth as to the 
rising will never be accurately known to us. It certainly seems a 
little suspicious that a man so surrounded by spies and so intensely 
interested in the temper of his unruly subjects as the new Ameer, 
should have known nothing of the impending outbreak ; and of 
course, knowing, as we must know, how pleasing to Russian 
feelings the af!air is, it is hard to keep the idea of Russian 
influence and plotting out of our minds. 
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PAST WARNINGS AND PRESENT REMEDIES. 

THERE are many to whom the revolt at Cabul has not 
much more interest than the news of an exciting police 
case or of a sensational murder. To such the daily details of 
the massing of troops, the march of brigades, and the spread 
of insurrection may be given to enliven their daily gossip with 
a new subject, and they may find occupation in speculating 
whetlier or not Yakoob Khan is true to the British or to his 
own people ; whether or not Ayoob has raised the Afghans 
against his brother and the British; whether or not it is a 
partial outbreak or a universal revolt; and how soon the 
English forces will arrive at Cabul, and in all the other multi- 
farious guesses which may, can, and will abstract their minds 
from really considering the situation with a view to taking 
action thereupon. 

But there are a few more serious men, who look deeper, 
and for these it will be well to consider such notifications as 

the following : — 

**St. Petersburg, Sept, 9. 
" The St. Petersburg Gazette^ in an article this evening on the recent 
*' events in Afghanistan, says : — ' The massacre of the English Mission in 
" Cabul obliterates the scientific frontier and necessitates the occupation 
" of the whole of Afghanistan by British troops; but this is incompatible 
'* with England's assurance to the St. Petersburg Cabinet, with whom 
'* there must be an understanding regarding England's measures of satis- 
^' faction — an understanding which may finally put an end to the indepen- 
*' dence of Afghanistan. The impossibility of England's predominating 
** by peaceful means affords an opportunity for a direct junction of English 
*' and Russian dominions in Central Asia by dividing Afghanistan between 
** the two Powers, thus destroying, by mutual arrangement, the present 
'* intermediate zone, the cause of continual trouble between the tw^o 
** couniries.* " 

On the I St April, 1876, we found it necessary to publish a 
comment on the Royal Titles Bill, and these are some of the 
words we used respecting it. We offer no apology for their 
reproduction. If a thing is true, and is not attended to, it 
has to be repeated until at all events it has been read and 
considered, whether it be accepted or not : — 

'*The question may be stated as follows: — Her Majesty's Ministers 
" have advised her that there is danger to her Indian possessions from the 
" Emperor of Russia's conquest of Tartary, and have told her that, by 
*' assuming the title of Empress of India, she will plant a standard of 
" defiance ; and thus by daring the tival Emperor of Russia to advance 
<< farther, at his peril, she will surely guard for ever and a day that neutral 
" zone between the English and Muscovitish dominions, the idea of which 
'* occurred to some English statesmen of transcendent genius. That 
" neutral zone, we all know, is shrinking and has shrunk, like the Peau 
'* de Chagrin in Balznc's novel, and now bars the advance of Russia to 
** Afghanistan about as effectually as the sand barricades of children do 
** the rising tide. 

** Hear what Mr. Disraeli himself says on this subject : — * The gossip 
" of bazaars is now the conversation of villages. You think they are 
" ignorant of what is going on in Central Asia. You think they are 
** unaware that Tartary, the great conquering Power of former times, is at 
" last conquered. No ! not only are they acquainted with the conquering 
** Power, but they well know the title of the great Prince who has brought 
** about this wonderful revolution.*'* 

We added as a commentary : — 
" Imagine the great Prince who has conquered Tartary advancing to 
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*' Merv, from Merv to Herat, entering Afghanistan and annexing strip by 
•* strip of it, to use the words of the Times of August last— to use those of 
** Sir H. Rawlioson, 'the machinery of agitation in Afghan territory, the 
'* ' inflammable and virulent class exposed to Afghan intrigue set oa foot by 
<* ' Russ'an propagandists, simultaneously acting on the seething, fermenting 
" ' mass of Mohammedan hostility in India ; ' imagine a conspiracy of 
<* native Princes oiganised by the same propagandists ; will a proclama- 
" tion signed Victoria Empress be sufficient to stop it ? 

" What troops has the Empress to send to reinforce her army in the 
" East in sufficient numbers to stamp out insurrection instantaneously ? 

" For stamped out instantaneously it must be, or the Indian markets 
" fail ; the mills stop at home, with the result of a discontented and 
" famishing population and utter ruin of trade, not to speak of the oppor- 
" tunity for a German occupation of Holland and for that final solution of 
^ the Eastern Question, indicated in the journals, which links India and 
*' Constantinople together as giving the empire of the world." 

This was written after Lord Granville had accepted the 
Black Sea infraction of the Treaty of Paris and Count 
Schouvalofi's lie about Khiva ; but some months before Mr. 
Gladstone recommended England to have no fear of the 
Russian hobgoblin, but to emulate Russia in her good deeds. 
It was written before the British Government's permission to 
Russia to invade and dismember Turkey, and before Lord 
Salisbury's words in October, 1877 : — 

" I think a very exaggerated view has been entertained in this country 
" of the aggressive power of Russia. I regard it as a great gain to the 
'* cause of peace that an overweighing or excessive impression of the 
'* power of Russia has for ever been dissipated from the minds of 
" Eoglishmen." 

Parenthetically it may be as well to compare the words 
of the Premier with those of the Foreign Secretary : " The 
" conquering power of the great Prince " of the one, and 
" the dissipation of the impression of that Power from the 
** minds of Englishmen " of the other ; or is it that the 
Marquis and the Earl are agreed in congratulating themselves 
because England thinks the Czar to be weak, while the natives 
of India believe his might to be overwhelming ! 

It cannot be necessary to dwell on the intervening events 
of the last three years and a half. The Bulgarian provinces 
virtually annexed to Russia in Europe, and armed and officered 
by her ; the territory stolen from infatuated Roumania, and 
with it the command of the Danube ; the most important port 
in the Black Sea, and the chain of fortresses leading up to 
Persia, all were surrendered by the English Ministers at 
Berlin, and all tell the same tale j and as a counterpoise we 
have the annexation of Cyprus and the title of Empress 
wherewith to defend India. 

It would be easier to restore sight to the physically blind 
than to clear the mental vision of those who cannot and will 
not see that there is only a choice of one explanation out of 
two to unlock the mystery which envelops all these incoherent, 
contradictory, and otherwise incomprehensible events. There 
is no choice save between credulity or connivance. As we 
said on the i6th of August last, others must decide whether it 
was credulity or connivance which led Lord Beaconsfield to 
say at the Mansion House that '' the Emperor of Russia has 
" fulfilled his engagements with dignity and honour, and is at 
" this moment cordially co-operating with this country in a 
" policy the object of which is to secure a lasting peace." 

This, then, is the co-operative policy which is to secure a 
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lasting peace. As given in the St, Petersburg Gazette : — " The 
** impossibility of England's predominating by peaceful means," 
and "the dividing Afghanistan between the two Powers." 
This, it would appear, is Lord Beaconsfield's reading of a 
cordial alliance between England and Russia to preserve the 
peace of the world. 

It is wasting time and labour to discuss this part of the 
question. Lord Chatham would not condescend to argue 
with the man who did not see the importance to the whole 
British Empire of defending from Russia even a single village 
in Turkey. Of as little use would it be to point out any more 
what will inevitably follow if this proposal be carried out for 
sharing Afghanistan between the Czar and the Empress- 
Queen, On this subject, though English journalists of both 
factions are silent, the Continental Press has said openly what 
every man of common-sense not wilfully blind can see ; and 
we are told that the warlike and conquering Russia, constantly 
seeking to clear the way to richer and warmer regions, recog- 
nises no obstacle between her and one of the finest countries 
in the world, when she sees that country governed by a 
minority of Europeans belonging to a nation whose military 
spirit and institutions are daily getting weaker, and especially 
when that country contains elements of revolt. And these 
things have Her Majesty's Ministers effected by the abandon- 
ment of Turkey and by their first and second invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

At home we look in vain for a remedy. Mr. Grant-Duffs 
words at Elgin were unmistakable in the charge he made : — 
" It is on Lord Salisbury that the responsibility rests. The 
" blood that has been shed has as really been shed by him as 
'* if he had slain with his own hand the unhappy men who 
" have been massacred." And what was Mr. Duffs logical 
conclusion to this tremendous charge : — " The more discussion 
" we have between this and the General Election t^^^; better it 
" will be for the Party which is emphatically the Party of the 
" Scottish Burghs." 

A Member of Parliament brings a charge of murder against 
a Minister; not a word does he say of impeachment, but 
only expresses a hope that there may be a discussion, as it 
will be for the benefit of the Party to which he belongs. 

And this is a fair sample of an average, well-meaning, 
respectable Member of the House of Commons. To this 
faction has reduced us. Imagine the same words applied to 
private matters, and whose property or whose life would be 
secure ? 

In a recent case of an alleged fraud by bank directors the 
accused are bound over to answer the charge before a compe- 
tent tribunal, and everyone admits the procedure to be a just 
one ; but when a Minister is accused of malversation amount- 
ing to crime, and this by one of a body whose especial duty it 
is as the great inquest of the nation to send up charges against 
any member of the Queen's Council who has dishonoured or 
endangered the State, not a word must be uttered which 
conveys so much as a hint of judicial inquiry. 

But, as said one of old, The people love to have it so, and 
what will ye do in the end thereof ? 
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ADDRESS TO A VESTRY. 
A PARODY. 

Ladies and gentlemen — fellow vestrywomen and vestrymen, — 
I believe the heart of this parish is sound. I believe this vestry 
fairly represents the people of this parish in all respects ; therefore, 
if the heart of the parish is sound, there is no fear but the heart of 
the vestry will be sound also. 

My entrance into public life is coincident with a period of 
material progress and material civilisation. But the progress has 
landed men in universal scepticism ; wealth is employed in pur- 
chasing influence which is always abused ; freedom means the 
right of citizens to sell themselves to the highest bidder. The whole 
spiritual atmosphere is saturated with cant ; cant moral, cant poli- 
tical, cant religious ; an affectation of high principle which has 
ceased to touch the conduct, and flows on in an increasing volume 
of insincere and unreal speech. You have become so rich and 
great that you are now a society df powerful animals with an enor- 
mous appetite for pleasure ; it is, therefore, most satisfactory to 
know that your hearts are sound. 

To come to details. Even in this tranquil haven of rest, this 
earthly Paradise of ours, there are some disturbing influences ; but 
then our hearts are sound. It is true that what are called class- 
hatreds are ripe among us. The beer-shops resound with denuncia- 
tion of the great landowner who preserves his pheasants, and the 
magistrates retort by committing poachers ; labourers have struck 
for advance of wages ; farms are being thrown up ; rents are not to 
be got, but advice has been given to you from Exeter in words of 
superhuman wisdom, which must be repeated here especially for 
the benefit of the poorer agriculturists. 

Bear in mind, then, as Sir Stafford advised you, that you " must 
" carry on your operations with such an amount of capital that you 
" can afford to lose your harvests for a year or two," " that you can 
"advantageously apply yourselves to studying how to mitigate 
" the losses from bad seasons." " Do not seek for temporary 
" remedies, but go to the foundation of your whole system of 
" agriculture." When you have done this you will not suffer from 
American production of com and cattle, your labourers will receive 
double wages, and your farmers will pay double rents, and your 
landed gentry will expend so much more at the co-operative stores 
that all your small tradesmen will become virtuous and happy. 

It is true that at present your shopkeepers' profits are being cut 
down by those same stores, and the time is a bad one for middle- 
men, whether tenant farmers or tradesmen. It is true that the 
strikes and lock-outs show the deadly feud between masters and 
artisans, and the trades-union clique tyrannises over both. It is true 
that this combination has materially damaged the ability to pro- 
duce fine work, and has reduced skilled labour to the level of 
unskilled, and has, in addition to the quarrels between the 
capitalist and the workmen, driven your productions out of the 
European market ; what does this matter if your hearts are sound ? 

As for foreign affairs you have great cause of rejoicing. It 
is true that in certain remote regions in Africa and Asia you 
sent a certain number of your countrymen to positions where they 
were absolutely certain to be overpowered and put to death. But 
then they fought for their lives and died fighting, which is a noble 
thing for you to think of, and a proof not only that your hearts are 
sound, but also that the hearts of those who sent them and pre- 
pared such a glorious fate for them are very sound indeed. 

Therefore I say that this vestry has done a great work in 
establishing our parish in the position she has to hold. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT told a story of a Post Cap- 
tain who above all things liked a sound night's 
sleep. Once upon a time towards evening the frigate he com- 
manded was caught in a gale. He undressed and turned into 
his berth, first giving orders to the officer of the watch that he 
should be called if the gale increased. Towards midnight he 
was awakened and told that it was blowing harder and harder; 
again he desired that he should be called if it became worse. 
Some hours later the Lieutenant came to say that now it was 
as bad as could be, on which he replied, " Very well ; call me 
" again when it lulls." 

This seems the frame of mind in which the English pQople 
are regarding the events in Afghanistan. It was pointed oiit 
to them that danger would follow from the Embassy of Sir 
Neville Chamberlayne and the Ultimatum to Shere Ali. ** Wait 
" and we shall see," was the general feeling. The warning was 
repeated when the invasion commenced. Again came the 
answer, ** Wait and we shall see.'* Now the result so unmis- 
takably predicted has come, and again all seem determined 
to cast aside any consideration of consequences, and to dismiss 
examination of the position at least until our troops have got 
to Cabul. 

No man has a better knowledge of his countrymen than 
Lord Beaconsfield, and his silence the other day shows his 
perfect estimate of the national character. Prince Lieven, in 
his famous despatch of June, 1829, wrote of the Duke of Wel- 
lington that he was a '' singular combination of timidity and 
" audacity ; that he often provoked the chances he appre- 
" hended, and thenceforth confronted them without calculating 
" the real consequences of his determination." This is true 
now of the whole British nation. 

But let no reader suppose that these words are applicable 
to Lord Beaconsfield. In the Premier's invasion of Afghan- 
istan there has been neither timidity nor audacity, nor has he 
confronted it without calculating its consequences. Of all 
living men, the Premier has most deeply studied the histoiy of 
the Afghan War of 1838. His speech on the Sepoy mutiny, 
when he rehearsed its causes, and said that '' the rise and fall 
" of Empires is not an affair of greased cartridges;" his previous 
denouncement of the Government which carried on the Crimean 
War as guilty of connivance with the enemy ; his still earlier 
seconding of Mr. Henry Baillie's Motion on the first Afghan War 
— all show that Mr. Disraeli, long before the power of England 
passed into his hands, had the most perfect knowledge of the 
designs of Russia and the danger of England. 

The career of such a man has been watched with the 
deepest anxiety by those whom study and observation had 
initiated into the secret of that danger and those designs. For 
them there was but the one question — Would this man, so 
unlike his compeers, and intellectually so far above them, save 
the State, or would he destroy it ? 

There were certain tests on which the reply depended. 
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First, would he restore the maritime strength of England ? 
What Mr. Disraeli had so often said respecting the Declaration 
of Paris has been repeatedly given in these columns, and need 
not be republished at present At the Brussels Congress he 
had the opportunity of abrogating that Declaration by the 
stroke of a pen, as he has since again and again, and he has 
not done so. This test, then, has failed. 

Again, he knew, as no man in Europe knew, the consequences 
of the dismemberment of Turkey. The despatches of the 
Ambassador at Constantinople, so often quoted, as well as 
Lord Salisbury's Circular of the ist April, prove this to absolute 
demonstration, and his conduct as to this point was the second 
test. Many can recollect the excuses put forward for him a 
year ago. Some said he was coerced by his colleagues ; 
others that he was afraid of the Liberal Party ; similar excuses 
of greater or less weight were made for him. But when 
there came the annexation of Cyprus, the committal of the 
Queen to be a co-partitioner of Turkey, as Maria Theresa was 
to that of Poland, and when there came the notorious flourish 
of " Peace with honour," then for those who had applied 
themselves to consider whether he would destroy or save, there 
was no longer any doubt. 

For such the invasion of Afghanistan was no unexpected 
event, any more than have been the issues of it — ^the insurrec- 
tion, the death of the Envoy, and all the after consequences. 
To others, to the quidnuncs and to the dabblers in political 
speculations, it may be left to gossip about the disaster ; an 
instructed man will only apply himself to consider whether at 
this last hour any of the consequences can be averted. The 
condition in which England is placed may be stated as 
follows : — It is not a question of vengeance on the Afghans, 
but of submitting to or counteracting the Cabinet of St. Petersr 
burg, and of losing or saving our Indian Empire. 

The programme of that Cabinet is very precise and definite ; 

it is not at all original, but advances in the same line as it did 

forty years ago. It begins by threatening. The following is 

from the St Petersburg Gazette of the 13th ult. : — 

" Before the proud English people, before this mighty Power, has 
" risen suddenly a dreadful dilemma — to conquer or to perish I This 
" Power has let down her anchors over the whole universe, and one after 
*' another they may be torn up by the storm rising in Cabul. This catas- 
*' trophe has inflicted a wound upon English dignity which can only be 
" healed by the reduction of Cabul. It is impossible to neglect this chal- 
" lenge ; but it is not the case of last year, when the operations might be 
'* restricted. If England did not take it up, it would amount to the re- 
'* nunciation of all her rights and influence in Asia, and, sooner or later, a 
*' universal conflagration would everywhere break out, and would find 
*' explosive material plentifully prepared. In accepting the challenge 
" again England must be victorious, or these consequences will occur even 
** sooner. But is victory possible? Victory of enterprising and powerful 
*' Albion over a handful of savage Afghans— who can doubt it? It is not 
" a question of honour, but of existence. And England will be 
' ' victorious, if another factor does not appear on the scene whose partici- 
" pation in this woild drama fate appears to demand. This factor is 
" Russia, that nation in whose ledger is written a long list of attacks, 
" injustice, and insults poured upon us from the Crimean campaign even 
'* to this day. Russia is the country upon which now depends the solution 
" of the question, Is or is not the might of England to exist ? Is Russia 
'* strong enough for this part? Ask all Europe I Although all Europe was 
" favourable to the Turks, it did not dare to hinder us when we trod 
'* Turkey under foot. Is it neces-ary to prove that a Bussian army of 
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" 20,000 men in Asia woald now suffice to exact payment a hundredfold 
" from our mortal enemy for the injuries inflicted upon us, and that for her 
" has come the beginning of the end ? We do not want the English in 
'^ Asia ; while we are pursuing our national duties and interests she will 
" always be there as our adversary until the question is settled — We or she ? 
" If 20,090 well-equipped Russians were sent, that would form the first 
" stage in the ejection of the English from Asia ; then our endless Eastern 
" frontier would get rid of a dangerous neighbour, and we should be free 
** to turn our forces to our Western frontier.** 

Russia's words, published at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, were recorded by us exactly a year ago. They are 
as follows, and may well be collated with the preceding 
extract : — 

" In case England should fail to re-conquer India, this great and rich 
" Empire must be placed under a European Protectorate, which would 
'' take the place of England's exclusive Empire." 

It is scarcely necessary to ask whether there are any who 
doubt, like Mr. Grant Duff, that Russia has designs \ there 
are men whose intellect is so utterly beneath contempt that 
they must be excluded from the consideration of grave ques- 
tions. The point to be decided, if we are to live, is whether 
or not there is conscious connivance with our enemy in the 
designs which that enemy avows. 

Everyone who can read between the lines knows that 
something which is not in the Blue Books must have passed 
last year respecting Afghanistan between Lord Salisbury and 
** dear " Count Schouvaloff, arid we ourselves have recorded 
Prince Gortchakow's threats. Now comes on again exactly 
the same state of things — menace on the part of Russia to 
justify the British Minister in doing exactly what she wants 
him to do, and thence the repetition of the incidents of 1841, 
to lead up to a repetition of those of 1856, all with the same 
view — " a European," />., a Russian " Protectorate of India 
" to take the place of England's exclusive Empire." 

And Englishmen, having been called when it began to blow, 
and called again when it blew heavily, now turn again to 
sleep " until the end comes." 

The Liberals think that Lord Beaconsfield is at one and 
the same time the cleverest trickster and the most imbecile 
creature of the twenty-seven millions. The Conservatives think 
him a genius because they do not understand what he is 
about. 

If he remains in power, it is to carry on the programme 
which will lead to the European Protectorate of India. If he 
resigns, he lets the other faction in, to find themselves bewil- 
dered and floundering in the pitfall which he has dug for them, 
and from which their vestryman capacity has not the faintest 
chance of extricating them. Neither of the two Parties dares 
to look the issue in the face. It is the same refrain over agaia 
— ^Wait and then we will see. 

In the meantime there is no communication to be made to 
the nation as to matters on which its very existence depends. 
If advice is given by any Minister to the Queen, no one ever 
will know what that advice is, and if ever a community was 
made to take a leap in the dark that is the case with England 
now. 

There are two precautions known to the English law as a 
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safeguard to the commonweal in State affairs. One is the 
record of advice to the Crown given by her Councillors. This 
has been abandoned by the indifference of the nation and the 
Ministerial interest in secresy as a protection from the conse- 
quences of malversation. 

The other is the practice of Impeachment — z. process 
undertaken not necessarily with a view to punishment, but, as 
the term implies, to empkher, or prevent maladministration by 
a warning of its possible consequences. This it has been con- 
venient to represent as obsolete. Thus the nation is left help- 
less. There is neither previous consultation nor after process, 
and thus the sleep which is not to be disturbed by making 
effort to shake it off must and will end in the sleep of final 
dissolution. And this foreigners see, though Englishmen will 
not see it themselves. 



Certain Party newspapers are trying to make capital out of an 
assertion, evolved, so far as t can see, from their own inner con- 
sciousness, that Sir Louis Cavagnari knew all about the danger he 
was in, and had known it from the first, but kept the knowledge 
to himself — Heaven only knows why— in deference either to Lord 
Lytton or to Lord Beaconsfield, or to the Tory Party generally. 
In face of this it is interesting to note a sentence in one of Dr. 
Kelly's letters to his mother, which are scarcely likely to have 
been written to subserve any political purpose. Dr. Kelly says, 
" Every civility and care of us have been and are being taken. So 
" you need not be the least uneasy about the safety of the members 
** of the Embassy." In a subsequent letter, dated August nth, he 
actually says that he believes Lady Cavagnari is coming out to 
India, but adds that Cabul is "not much of a place for ladies at 
" present." # 



* * 



A friend with the forces in Afghanistan writes to me as follows, 
under date of the i8th August : — 

" The Government here for the first time are not going to give 
" the troops, officers, or men any batta. For the last six weeks 
" there have been letters in the Indian papers about it ; but Govem- 
" ment, of course, will not care unless the Home papers take it up. 
" So please to write an article about it. Take my own case, which 
" is also pretty much the case of every one. I volunteered from 
" Calcutta. To get my kit I had to borrow 300 rupees, and also 
" get a month's pay advanced. I had to buy a horse, a tent, kharki 
" suits, camp furniture, &c. I had to leave all my regular kit at 
" my agent's. As it has lain in the trunks all the hot season, the 
" clothes are probably mildewy or ant-eaten. Another fellow was 
" sent up from an appointment in which he was drawing 900 rupees 
" a month. The Government gave him a nondescript post, for which 
" no Staff pay was exactable ; consequently all he got was 286 
" rupees a month ! He did not volunteer, but was ordered up. 
" Batta has always been before given to compensate for loss of 
" money. The rank and file, both British and natives, are 
" grumbling away like anything. It is very hard on the men. We 
" have had to pay for our rations, carriage, and everything. The 
" Indian Government is the most mean, immoral, cringing, and 
" stinking Government in the world— licks the Russians, whom we 
" funk. We hope to march back to India in six weeks, as every- 
" one is heartily sick of this inglorious campaign, where small skir- 
" mishes have been magnified by lying despatches into big battles.'* 
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A RECAPITULATION. 

THERE is little that is new to record of the speeches or 
writings of either of the factions during the past week. 
Each is trying to make what is called political capital out of 
the events which neither Liberals nor Conservatives regard in 
any other light excepting how they may influence votes at the 
next election, how they may keep their man in office or 
replace him by another, and in whose hands shall be lodged 
the distribution of the sweets of office — and always it is the 
word " policy " which is on the lips of both. It is Mr. Glad- 
stone's policy or Lord Beaconsfield's, or the "policy" of 
Imperialism or of non-intervention, or "war policy" or 
"peace policy" — always the same generality to conceal the 
examination of specific acts. 

This vague word is commonly used as to foreign affairs, 
and is intended to convey the impression that of the two 
factions one has one foreign policy and one another ; that is, 
that there is a system in dealing with foreign countries 
belonging to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville, and a 
different one peculiar to Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury. But on special examination it will always be seen 
how very little difference there is between the one and the 
other, and how the action of each brings about precisely the 
same results. The process may be different, but the end is 
the same. 

The Foreign Secretary of the late Administration permitted 
the tearing up of the Treaty of 1856, when it suited the 
Emperor Alexander to do so, in exactly the same way as the 
two heads of the Foreign Office have done since Lord 
Beaconsfield has been in power. Lord Granville compla- 
cently accepted the lie about Khiva, as did Lord Salisbury 
the lies regarding the Russian Mission at Cabul ; and both the 
present Premier and the late one have taken occasion again 
and again to announce that it is a good thing for Russia to 
advance herself in Central Asia, in the interests of civilisation ; 
that her doing so need excite no jealousy in England, and, as 
was said by a colleague of Mr. Gladstone's at the time of the 
Crimean War, and repeated in substance by Lord Beaconsfield 
since, " The word of the Emperor of Russia is preferable to 
•* any Convention that could be framed." 

The week opened with accounts of the advance of the 
British troops to Cabul and of Yakoob Khan delivering 
himself up to General Baker ; and with rumours of a new 
alhance between Russia and Turkey, the principal terms of 
which are that Russia should forego part of the war indemnity, 
and, perhaps, a portion of Asiatic territory. On this a paean 
of rejoicing was sounded by some of the Conservative organs, 
and it was triumphantly announced that both the Treaty of 
Gundamuk and the Berlin Treaty were thereby proved to be 
great successes. 

It is not easy with regard to the first to see the logic of the 
conclusion. That the British forces can make their way up to 
Cabul no reasonable man ever doubted j that this is a proof 
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of the excellence of the Treaty, the execution of which has 
brought about the necessity of another campaign, is a different 
thing altogether; for this new campaign will reopen that dismal 
question of Indian finance and all the consequences amongst 
an overtaxed and disaffected native population. It might as 
well be said that the success of this second invasion is a 
justification of the original attack on Shere Ali, and then 
afterwards that every future rising is a proof of the wisdom 
and justice of the first unjustifiable raid, so that at last a 
chronic war of extermination between the Afghans and English 
must come to be considered a thing desirable in itself. And 
this is the kind of reasoning which faction imposes on its 
followers; a thing has been done by a Minister, therefore 
everything which comes afterwards is to be held to prove that 
the doing it was wise and lawful. 

It is hard to imagine how it could enter into anyone's 
head to say that the Treaty of Berlin is a successful barrier 
against the encroachments of Russia because Prince Bismarck 
is reported to be on good terms with Austria (who is a co- 
partitioner of Turkey with England and Russia), and because 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg purchases a close alliance with 
Turkey by foregoing part of the indemnity which it is 
absolutely impossible the Porte can ever pay ; and yet this 
is an argument put forward in defence of the Berlin Capitu- 
lation. If it proves anything, it is that the dismemberment 
of Turkey was a pre-arranged scheme between all. 

There is nothing surprising in these fallacious reasonings, 
any more than there is in the exultation with which a Russian 
defeat by the Turcomans has been announced, and the gratifi- 
cation which the assurances of the Agenct Russe that no 
Russian intrigues have been carried on in Afghanistan have 
given to the whole Liberal Party. 

For whatever points of issue there are between the two — 
Liberals and Conservatives — however much they may jostle 
and hustle each other in the struggle for place, on this one 
point they are fully agreed, that nothing is ever to be done 
really and seriously to thwart the projects of the successor of 
Peter the Great. For if the followers of Mr. Gladstone, like 
that great statesman Mr. Grant Duff, are persistent in asserting 
that Russia has no designs, the opposite faction are equally 
loud in declaring that it does not matter whether she has 
designs or not, for so long as Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury are in office they will always be sure to counteract 
them; and this see-saw goes on in spite of the dis- 
closures of Blue-Books and Parliamentary speeches, in 
spite of actual facts, in spite of every conceivable experience, 
and in spite of the warnings and elucidations of everyone 
entitled to speak on the subject, from Gustavus III. and the 
First Napoleon down to the late Prince Consort and Sir John 
MacNeil, who, in his justly celebrated article in the Quarterly 
RevieWy says that the Cabinets and Statesmen of Europe are 
the tools with which Russia works. 

Periodically and spasmodically, as in 1854 and 1877, the 
British nation seems to be alarmed at something which Russia 
is doing which gives an outward and visible sign of a hidden 
and unresisted advance. But the British nation has not got 
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any further in its lesson than Constantinople. So long as the 
Czar has not actually seized that city by a coup de main all is 
supposed to be safe in Europe, and so long as his armies are 
not actually marching into India at Attock or Peshawur our 
Eastern Empire is supposed to be invulnerable. 

And yet this is a country in which sensation novels and 
interesting causes ceMres are read with avidity, where every 
young lady or schoolboy can unravel the plot of a romance ; 
a country whose existence is imperilled by exactly the same 
kind of plot in public affairs as that of the victim in a Family 
Herald tale, where the plotter against nations uses the same 
means as the villain in the story against families — ^falsehood, 
delusion, misrepresentation, management of subordinate actors, 
employment alternately of cajolery and menace, assurances of 
friendship f(^lowed by insult where insult is useful, and all 
with the same end, to tempt the dupe into wrongdoing, to 
lead hitn to destruction, and to batten on his spoils. 

What is Russia but the wicked attorney of fiction who sets 
himself to ruin his neighbours and succeed to their estates. If 
we regard the extent of territory which she has acquired by 
intrigue, by sowing dissension, and by unprincipled aggression 
in times of peace, what other proof do we need ? Poland, 
Sweden, Turkey, Persia, the tribes of the Caucasus bear 
witness, so do also the territory retaken from the infatuated 
Roumanians, the new provinces of Bulgaria and Roumelia, 
which are Russia's in everything but in name, and so do those 
conquests of hers in Tartary at which Mr. Disraeli expressed 
so much admiration. 

And yet at this moment, with very few exceptions, no public 
man, whatever he may think in his heart, dares to connect her 
with our invasion of Afghanistan, or with instigating the revolt 
against us, because it would be unfashionable, dangerous, and 
very compromising to the faction of the gentleman who made 
the charge, " for neither faction dare take it up and act on it," 
and so the accuser, if accuser should be found, must be 
ostracised by his own friends, and cast on the tender mercies 
of an unhearing, unthinking, uncaring public ; and thus Russia 
is allowed to mask her designs, to disguise the means by 
♦which she gains her ends, and to cajole Europe by high- 
sounding professions of disinterestedness and of her anxiety 
to promote Christianity, commerce, and civilisation. 

But the outcries of one faction among us, and the silence 
of the other, if examined closely, will be found to concur in 
this. " Wait," says the Conservative, " until the soldiers have 
" got to Cabul, and then you will see what a grand stroke of 
" policy Lord Beaconsfield is going to accomplish." " Wait 
" till the troops have got to Cabul," says the Liberal, " and 
" then you will see what an attack we will make on the 
" Government ; " not one word from either has transpired as 
to anything beyond. It is true that the words of Sir H. 
Layard, written in 1877, predicted the whole case, "Th6 
" moral effect of the conquest of Armenia by Russia upon our 
** Mohammedan subjects in India, and upon the population of 
** Central Asia, cannot be overlooked by anyone who attaches 
" any value to the retention of India as a part of *the British 
" Empire." But this prophecy is buried in a Blue- Book, and 
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no one pays attention to Blue-Books except as a means for 
party warfare. 

It is wearisome to reiterate all this, but it must be done, 
for this is an hour when to keep silence is no less criminal 
than base. Let us then once more recapitulate. 

Russia has designs. No British Minister can be trusted to 
oppose them. Not Mr. Gladstone, who speaks of her good 
deeds ; nor Lord Beaconsfield, who announces that the Czar is 
labouring to preserve the peace of the world; nor Lord 
Salisbury, who is glad that '^ the impression of Russia's power 
" is for ever dissipated from the minds of Englishmen." 

By the dismemberment of Turkey, and by the attack on 
Afghanistan, the Queen's Ministers have forwarded these 
designs. They have enabled her to assume the rdle of pro- 
tectress of the Mussulmans, while England appears as their 
enemy and betrayer. 

Whether or not Russia organised the revolt at Cabul and 
Herat, she can and will profit by it, and this the sending the 
ultimatum to Shere Ali and the invasion allowed her to do. 

Our abandonment of the Armenian fortresses to her and our 
leaving the field open in Persia has given the Shah to her as a 
vassal, to be moved against the Turcomans or against Herat, 
as the case suits her. 

The internal condition of our Indian Empire gives her the 
greatest scope for intrigue there, to bring on a condition worse 
than that of the Mutiny of 1857. 

It is agreed by all Party men in England that it is unde- 
sirable to examine these matters too closely. 

It is also so generally agreed as to be a matter of compact, 
that whatever a Minister does, no punishment is ever to befall 
him except temporary expulsion from office. To use the 
term ** impeachment " in reference to the conduct of a Minister 
is an offence against propriety and good taste. 

It is agreed there is no remedy. Perhaps things will 
come right of themselves; if they don't it does not signify. 
Anything is better than supposing there can be connivance 
between the Cabinet of St. Petersburg and a British Minister. 



I never could make out why you who are so wise should have 
gone to China to borrow the institution of Competitive Examina- 
tions. I am rather inclined to think that, like the Brick, that pro- 
cess does not suit your climate, and is rapidly falling to pieces. I 
am told this by naval officers, who say that the result of it has been 
such affairs as those of the Thunderer y the Eurydice^ and so forth. 

But if you will go to China for institutions, would it not be well 
for you to imitate the peculiar legislation of that unchanging people 
with regard to the newspaper press ? Pekin and the other cities 
have had the benefit of a fourth estate from time immemorial, and 
that the Celestial Empire has not yet collapsed in consequence is 
probably owing to two laws — one that any editor passing a com- 
ment on any news he publishes is immediately bambooed ; another 
that an editor publishing false intelligence is immediately beheaded. 
This might stop the decomposing effect of your atmosphere, which 
seems to be crumbling you all to pieces. 
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HARCOURT'S DEFENCE OF FACTION. 

LET the Earth keep silence, for the Oracle has spoken ; 
and let those who hold that a house divided against 
itself is in danger to fall, hide their abashed heads. 

The greatest man, certainly of this age, perhaps of all 
time, said it. Sir William Harcourt has told an admiring 
nation — 

** Do not allow yourselves to be alarmed by the silly nonsense which 
** you will sometimes read as to the unpatriotic character of Party action. 
** There are not wanting persons who deny altogether the merits of Party 
*' government, who believe that its existence is a political evil, and who have 
** iormed to themselves the idea of a system which they think fit to describe 
*^as more patriotic and less factious than that which for two centuries has 
" moulded the destinies of a free people. But when you come to examine 
'' these speculations, you will find they are nothing else than the recande- 
^* scence of old theories by which corrupt despotism has succeeded in 
** setting at naught the popular will. I am not one of those who have 
'* ever feared such notions will ever gain ascendency in a nation deeply 
** saturated with the ancient traditions of Parliamentary government, of 
** which Party life is the motive spirit." 

At first it might be thought that after this all thinking men 
would be silent, but the great constitutional lawyer and states- 
man added a sentence which appears to intimate a permission 
to differ from him, for he said, " It is the duty of the Opposi- 
*' tion to oppose, and the action of an Opposition, even in 
*' defeat, exercises a salutary and powerful control ! '' 

If, then, it is Sir W. Harcourt's duty to oppose the 
present Government, it must be equally our duty to oppose 
him, and we are the more ready to do so because he has 
announced a great discovery, of which we ourselves had 
little hope. ** There are not wanting persons who deny alto- 
*' gether the merits of Party government, and believe that its 
" existence is a political evil." 

As it is in these columns, and in these alone, that has 
appeared " the silly nonsense which you will sometimes read as 
" to the unpatriotic character of Party action," and as we at 
least have " not been interested " (to use Sir W. Harcourt's 
words again) " in maintaining the supremacy of the Party in 
" power," we will once more dare to give the points on which 
we maintain that Government by Parliamentary faction is 
unconstitutional, illegal, and dangerous, and must end in ruin. 

It is unconstitutional because it deprives the Sovereign of 
a permanent and standing Council, chosen from men of 
different degrees and different modes of belief, whose advice 
ought to be taken and recorded before any measure is 
executed. Had there been such, it is self-evident that neither 
the first Afghan War of 1838 nor the present one could ever 
have been undertaken at all. The present system deprives 
the Queen of advisers unconnected with faction and not 
seeking for place, and throws her into the hands of one body 
and another of men who have got into office by clap-trap 
speeches, by electioneering corruption, or by all the means 
which now hoists this or that Party for a short time into 
political domination. 
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It is illegal because, by the law of the land, every Coun- 
cillor who gives bad advice and whose advice is taken to the 
country's detriment is liable, first, to impeachment by the 
Commons, and, if necessary, to trial by the High Court of Judi- 
cature. By the modern innovation it can never be found out 
who gives bad advice; no one man can therefore be impeached ; 
and the instance of Lord Salisbury accusing Lord Derby of 
falsehood is fresh in men's memory, when the latter said of the 
Cabinet in general that no record of its proceedings was ever 
made, that the business done was not put on paper, and that 
the Cabinet very seldom came to a very definite or clear 
decision until the time for action has arrived. 

It is further illegal because, under it, there is no preventive 

against a Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary committing the 

same offence for which the Earl of Danby was impeached on 

the 19th December, 1678, by a majority in the Commons of 

179 to n6. These were the terms of the first article of 

impeachment : — 

''That he hath traitorously encroached to himself regal power by 
** treating in matters of peace and war with Foreign Ministers and Ambas- 
*' sadors, and by giving instruction to His Majesty's Ministers abroad 
'' without communicating the same to the Secretaxies of State and the 
" rest of His Majesty's Council." 

That this condition is dangerous it is unnecessary to show. 
It leaves the country at the mercy of a confidential conversa- 
tion between an English Secretary and a Foreign Ambassador, 
and not all the Liberal Clubs nor Conservative Clubs, if they 
existed in every hamlet in these islands, nor all the Members 
these same Clubs send up to Westminster to wrangle and vote, 
can become a safeguard unless the Constitutional precautions 
be resorted to of all communications with Foreign Ambassadors 
being laid in writing before the Queen's Council, and of 
impeaching any man who holds such communications in 
private. 

Instance after instance could be quoted from the history 
of England similar to that given above in the case of Lord 
Danby to prove how utterly false is Sir W. Harcourt's assertion 
that the proposal to substitute law for Party is " a theory by 
" which corrupt despotism has succeeded in setting at naught 
" the popular will." The case is exactly the other way. If 
there have been Monarchs in England who aimed at 
despotism, they have invariably begun by setting their Council 
aside and substituting for it a Cabal, or Cabmet. If the 
Member for Oxford knows anything of Constitutional history 
he is well aware of this, and was wilfully deceiving his 
audience at Southport \ if he does not know it, he was unfit 
even to hold the minor post he once filled, and utterly unfit 
to hold the higher one which his small ambition and great 
estimate of his own abilities are, it appears, leading him to 
expect. 

But the honourable Gentleman had also something to say 
on the process of impeachment, though this is too terrible a 
word for him to utter boldly and frankly. He said : — 

" I can compare the conduct of Lord Salisbury to nothing else but 
" the chairman of a railway company who should order the driver of an 
"express train to put on steam with all the signals against him. The 
" result is deplorable, but it is inevitable." 
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This is his comment on an act, for which, if it be as he 
says, a jury would bring in a verdict of manslaughter, if not of 
murder : — 

** If the policy of the Government is to be challenged, it cannot be 
" doubted that it is for the public advantage that it should be called in 
'* question by an organised Party, who may in their turn be made 
** responsible." 

Here, then, is the logical conclusion of Government by 
faction — one member, Mr. Grant Duff, accuses the Minister of 
murder, another of manslaughter at the least. If the person 
accused had picked a pocket, the whole procedure of magis- 
trates, grand jury, petty juries, judge, and House of Correction 
would have been gone through ; but because he has caused 
the waste of treasure and the spilling of blood, this cham- 
pion of faction only wishes his conduct to be called in 
question by an organised Party. Aye, and he gives his 
reason for this to anyone who Cares to read between 
the lines. ** That they (the opposite faction) may in their 
" turn be made responsible for the conduct of affairs." 
That they may be made responsible I that is, that no one 
man shall be indicted or arraigned for anything he does, 
but that they shall retain office or leave it accordingly as 
they can manipulate the public-house keepers and local 
solicitors who pull the strings at a borough or county 
election. 

It may be remarked here that in most matters, of minor 
importance the principle still prevails of a Council being 
selected from men of all shades of political opinions, to con- 
sider and decide. What are Commissions, agricultural and so 
forth, but shadows and emblems of the Queen's Council ? 
Even faction allows the desirability of this, but when it comes 
to matters of peace and war, in which the fate of the Empire 
is involved, then it must be left to the sole decision of one or 
two men, acting without even the knowledge of their col- 
leagues. It may be remembered that we ourselves urged the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire into the justice and 
advisability of invading Afghanistan before the forces had 
commenced their work. It is not too much to say that had 
this suggestion been entertained, none of those lives lost at 
Cabul would have been sacrificed. 

But that would not have suited either faction. What has either 
of them proposed? The Government has laid no plan before 
the country. The Opposition has done no more. Whether it 
be Lord Hartington at Newcastle, or Mr. Grant Duff, or Sir 
William Harcourt, there is nothing but "let us fight our way to 
" Cabul, and then we shall see " For just as Lords Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury have chosen the one course, so the leaders on 
the other side have proposed nothing — they have but said, 
turn ouf the Government because of the Afghan War, but as 
for stopping that war themselves or countenancing or inventing 
any other solution of the nexusj it is as far from their ideas as 
is the idea of impeaching the Ministers whom they charge with 
criminality and whom they are fully prepared to imitate them- 
selves. For both Parties are alike in preferring the triumphs of 
faction to the welfare of the State. 
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With the Armies of the Balkans, By Lieut- Colonel Fife 

CooKSON. Cassell and Co. 

Lieut.-Col. Fife-Cooksoa was appointed an additional military 
attachl to the British Embassy in Constantinople in May, 1877, 
and in July, after his return from a visit of inspection at Gallipoli, 
he was sent to examine the works at Adrianople and to join the 
head-quarters of the Turkish army of the Balkans, and report on 
its movements, organisation, and every subject of military interest 
connected with it; at the critical moment when General Gourko 
had commenced his raid, and Sulieman Pasha was hurrying 
from Montenegro to oppose him in conjunction with Reouf Pasha. 

The first principal incident narrated is the battle of Eski Zagra, 
which place Sulieman succeeded in taking. This action is 
minutely criticised, and it is alleged that instead of marching 
against the flank and rear of the Russians who were engaged with 
Reouf and crushing them between two fires, or sending a detach- 
ment to assist him, he left him unsupported, and employed all his 
force in attacking Eski Zagra in front, being determined to secure 
his own triumph at all costs. Then he delayed there, and after- 
wards at Yeni Zara, and '^ lost touch of the Russians '' until Reouf 
had been defeated, owing it is said, to his want of ammunition. 
Meanwhile the Russians had been defeated at Plevna, and 
Sulieman should have moved his army through the Slivnia Pass, to 
co-operate with Meljemet Ali north of the Balkans, instead of 
which he threw himself against the fortified pass of Shipka after 
time had been given to the enemy to strengthen it. 

Several chapters are occupied by the account of the various 
attacks on the Shipka Pass. The mistakes committed are clearly 
explained and their causes analysed, and then, after the failure of 
the attempts on the 17th September and on the 12th October, the 
ambassador telegraphed to Colonel F. Cookson to return to Con- 
stantinople. In December he joined Mehemet Ali at Kamasli, 
near the Orkhanie Pass, west of Shipka, which was the line by 
which it was intended to relieve Plevna. After several days' 
fighting it was clear that the Turks could hold their own at 
Kamasli, and keep the enemy fully occupied, while it was feasible 
for a force to have been detached to move through the Berkoftcha 
Pass on to Wratza, north of the Balkan, then only occupied by 
Bulgarian Militia. Then the main body could have threatened 
Orkhanie with an advanced guard, and moving north could have 
concerted operations with Osman Pacha at Plevna for his sortie 
and escape. But Plevna fell, the Russians advanced, everyone 
gave way before them, and the book closes with Colonel Fife- 
Cookson's return to Gallipoli. 

It was not on the Balkan mountains or in the plains of Roumelia 
that the Russians conquered the Turks, but in a room in the capi- 
tal city of England. One word from a British Minister would have 
stopped the invasion from ever taking place, and so, throughout the 
campaign, one line of a despatch from Downing Street would have 
put a stop to the carnage and rescued our ally. Like so many of 
our countrymen, even the best disposed. Colonel Cookson dwells 
on the effect which 50,000 English troops would have had. In 
reality there was no need for us to do so much as send a corporal's 
guard, if there had been a servant of the Queen possessing his 
Mistress's confidence and armed with her authority, knowing the 
power of England and determined to use it, as it was his bounden 
duty to do. One word from such a man, spoken as he would 
know how to speak it, would do more than if he had called out, not 
a few regiments from India, but the whole force which could be sup- 
plied from the three Kingdoms, and the Empire of the East to boot. 



I 
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MR. CROSS ON RUSSIA. 

WE have caught our white elephant, and now the in- 
soluble question is, what are we to do with the animal ? 
We have got to Cabul, as was announced from the first in 
these columns that we should do, and now — what next ? 

A year has passed since, after surrendering to Russia every 
point of importance which she demanded from Turkey, the 
Cabinet announced their intention of opposing her in the 
far East. After quailing before her in Europe, they deter- 
mined on attacking somebody in Asia on the ground that 
he was her friend. So Afghanistan was invaded, the tribes 
who did not like the British forces marching through their 
territories were shot down and dispersed. Shere Ali died, 
and Yakoob Khan. made a treaty with Lord Lytton, inti- 
mating when he did so, in unmistakable terms, that he had 
no power to bind his chiefs to observe it. Then the Embassy 
went and established itself at Cabul, and the British troops 
marched away ; whereupon the Embassy was massacred, and 
the British troops have marched again — ^and now what next ? 

We repeat the questions which we asked in these columns 
on the 28th September of last year : — 

*' What will be the cost of the expedition ? Will it be defrayed from 
** the Indian or Imperial Exchequer? Are we certain to succeed, that is» 
*' are we not only certain to succeed in our first attack, which is likely 
*' enough, as many have been at the pains to inform us, now that we have 
** arms of precision to overpower the Afghan matchlocks ; but are we sure 
** to be able to keep the districts of Herat^ Khelat^ Candahar, and Cabul as 
* * securely as our own Scinde and the Punjat^ 2 

'* What force would be requisite for this? How would it be com- 
'* po»ed? Would it be mainly European? If so, where are the men to 
** come from ? How many British troops are available ? Are we to raise 
*' an English army double to that which we now possess ? Can we get 
** the recruits? Will the country vote the supplies ? Are we to withdraw 
" all European troops from India, or are the garrisons to be composed of 
'* natives : and if so, are we to depend on Hindoos or on Mussulmans? 
** Are we to ungarrison Madras and Bengal for the conquest of 
*' Afghanistan, leaving the 300,000 soldiers of the native princes to keep 
*' themselves in subserviency to us? Or aie we to raise a new army of 
^ '' Afghans to hold Afghanistan in subjection to us? '' 

In all the Parliamentary debates since those questions 
were written there has been no attempt to answer them. And 
now since the advance, the retreat, the massacre, and the 
second advance, no one in or out of Parliament has ventured 
to look them in the face. This charge applies as much to 
the one faction as to the other ; for if the originators of the 
calamity have kept silence, for the reason that they could not 
and dared not speak, equally have their opponents avoided 
all consideration of the ditBculties of the position lest they 
should have been led to propose a remedy ; their only course 
has been to denounce that which they themselves (supposing 
a change of the Executive) would be sure to follow up. 

The truth is that no public man in England can give a 
distinct answer to those questions, because it does not depend 
on what a British Minister dependent on Party may, can, 
might, could, should, or would wish to do \ but on what deter- 
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Russian Ambassador in London, whose orders he will find it 
necessary to accept, though of course he will be permitted to 
publish a Blue-Book afterwards containing the soundest argu- 
ments and boldest remonstrances against the course he will 
afterwards adopt. 

If proof of this were wanting it would be found in the 
speech of Mr. Cross at Leigh j that is, by anyone who has 
sufficiently studied the various Diplomatic Blue-Books to 
enable him to read between the lines. The Home Secretary 
is a most respectable man in every relation of life, and he has 
discharged his duties as Prefect of Police with some credit and 
ability. But when that right honourable gentleman ventures 
out of his depth, and talks of " the War Party in Russia,'* and 
of there being ^' three Parties in Russia, not all of them 
" agreeing in the policy of aggrandisement," he shows how 
completely an estimable Chairman of Quarter Sessions is 
liable to be bewildered when he deals with matters, not 
difficult of comprehension in themselves, but which he has 
never appl ed himself to study. 

For in this case there are the means of study. There is 
the ** Memoir of Gusiavus IIL of Sweden;" there is the 
original and unmutilated copy of the Due de Broglie's 
Memoirs of Louis XV. 's time (which has since been so 
industriously suppressed) ; and, above all, there are the 
Secret Despatches seized at Warsaw, and published, with the 
sanction of William IV., under the name of the "Portfolio,'' 
while Lord Palmerston was Foreign Minister. 

If the Home Secretary had consulted such authoritative 
works as these, he would have known that, though it is very 
possible for any number of "Parties" to exist at St Peters- 
burg, with regard to such matters as fall under his (Mr. 
Cross's) supervision ; and, though the appearance of this or 
that new actor on the European scene, such as the First 
Napoleon or Prince Bismarck, may occasion an apparent 
change of front, yet in spite of apparent shift and change, 
there never has been and never will be a variation or shadow 
of turn in the aim and end of the Russian Cabinet or of their 
modus operandi. 

It is not a little significant that in all the proclamations of 
Nihilists, Socialists, and others, there never has been one 
scintilla of objection to the onward advance of Holy Russia 
to universal dominion, nor has the assassin ever threatened a 
diplomatist, nor has one word of remonstrance been uttered by 
these conspirators against the tyranny which has crushed 
Poles, Circassians, and Turcoman?. 

When England invaded Afghanistan in 1838, the inspired 
Press of Moscow and St. Petersburg said : " Let these English 
** go on, it is just what we want ; some day we will meet them 
*' at Calcutta." 

In the same spirit the same Press invites the English now 
to a division of Afghanistan, warning us that we shall some 
day soon meet in arms. 

** Inspired Pres?'* is said advisedly, for where there is a 
censorship, there is no Press that is not officially inspired, 
and the official utterances mast be taken to mean this— a 
defiance to England to stop Russia from Herat ; a permission 
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to England to fix herself in Afghanistan until the wave of 
revolt there shall have swept back upon India. 

It is of no use to put forward this project or that, such as to 
occupy Herat, to ally ourselves with Persia, and the like, while 
dear Count Schouvaloflf and dear Lord Salisbury are in the 
closest communication in London. No man in his senses 
doubts the advance of Russia upon Herat as the ultimate goal ; 
no man who recollects the Salisbury Circular, and the Berlin 
Treaty, the Peace with Honour of Lord Beaconsfield, and all 
the rest of it, can think for a moment that either of these two 
Ministers has any project in view but some secret compact 
which perhaps may last Lord Beaconsfield*s time, under cover 
of which the Russian expeditionary force may be reinforced 
and strengthened, the roads made, the supplies stored, and all 
the preparations made for the advance into Afghanistan, when 
another rising shall take place against the English, which is 
certain, whether we now withdraw or advance. 

The resume oi 2^ this is: that the battle between England 
and Russia, if it ever is to be fought, must be fought first in 
London. That is to say, that if Englishmen recover sense and 
put the law in force against any man, whether a Prime Minister 
or a Foreign Secretary, who endangers the realm, then the 
country may safely put forth its might abroad. But all the 
military success possible will only lead us deeper and deeper 
into danger, so long as the Queen's Councils are directed by 
the very enemy at whom we profess to be striking, while in 
reality we ourselves are sinking our own ships, as we did by 
the Declaration of Paris. 



I WAS talking the other day to a very distinguished man who has 
a very complete acquaintance with the East, from having not 
only lived in India, Central Asia, India, and Persia, but also from 
having made an especial study of Eastern politics, on which he has 
written with great ability. *' General Skobeleff,'' said he, *' who 
" is a frank, soldierly man, said to me, * We, of course, tell the 
^' world that we have no ulterior intentions in our annexations 
'^ in Central Asia, but you know too much about the matter to be 
'* taken in. The fact is that Russian Policy and English Policy 
'' are antagonistic. I am sorry for it because I like the English, 
'^ but so it is, and as it is so we have to deal with it. Now, in 
** Europe, you have all the advantage. You can shut up our ports 
*' and ruin us, and we can't get at you at all, since you are stronger 
'' on the sea than we are. But in India you have a soft and a 
" vital spot. We have never yet supposed that we could invade 
'' India or proposed to do so ; but what we can do is to press on 
'* your Indian frontier and to send agents among the Indians, who, 
'^ being a conquered race, are ready to be worked upon ; and, what- 
i< ever you may do in Europe or elsewhere, we can then answer in 
'* India by stirring up troubles there and by making it impossible 
'* for you to hold the country. As you advance so shall we advance, 
^* and when our frontiers touch we shall hold over you India in 
•' reply to anything you may attempt elsewhere. Your Govern- 
'* ment know this and dare not face it. And meantime we rely on 
** the fools who really rule in your country. '*' This is so absolute 
a confirmation of what has always been declared in these columns 
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that, if it had not been said by General SkobelefT, it might have 

been written in Vanity Fair, * 

♦ # 

Serious and specific overtures have recently been made by the 
Government of Russia to that of France for an alliance between 
the two countries. These overtures would probably have been 
accepted but for M. Gambetta, who pointed out to the Ministry 
that an alliance with Russia must mean that France would have to 
find her with money and probably with troops ; that as against any 
probable enemies of France Russia could be of little service ; and 
that above all she was not to be relied upon to be faithful to any 
alliance longer than her own immediate necessities required. Upon 
this the overtures of the Russian Court have been civilly rejected. 

»*# 

The report of the Stafford House Committee, which has 
now been is&ued, is a valuable book. Mr. Lowe, who holds that 
Russia is the father of the fatherless, should read in it Dr. Stevens' 
account showing how on the ist January, 1878, the fathers of the 
Russian army displayed their paternity by bombarding the Stafford 
House Hospital at Rustchuk, completely smashed it up, and drove 
out on to the plain the only 70 of its 150 inmates who were 
able to move. He might also read Dr. Casson's report of the care 
and kindness shown to the wounded Russian prisoners who, some 
would have us believe, were always murdered where they lay. 
And Lord Derby should read Dr. Buckle's report of what the 
wounded Turks said to him. ** If," said they, ^^ you would fight for 
*' us half as well as you care for us, the Moscovs would all be in 
" the Great River (Danube) now." 

«** 

Mr. Reed, in a letter to the Times of Monday last, draws 
attention to a subject which will, ere no long time be past, demand 
the serious attention as well of the thinking and conscientious 
portion of the nation as of Parliament — namely, the treatment of 
the Japanese Government by the representatives of European 
Powers, a noteworthy instance of which is the recent outrageous 
behaviour of Herr Von Eisendecker, the German Minister at 
Yedo. I assume, of course, in the absence of any contradictory 
statement, that the account of the affair given by a Japanese 
barrister in the Times of Saturday last is correct. It is at least 
probably so« The statement in question is that the German 
Minister insisted on a German vessel breaking a quarantine esta- 
blished by the Japanese Government, under threat of armed boats 
from a German man-of-war. The statement is so startling that 
one would altogether reject it but for what we know of Prussian 
high-handedness, and but for the fact of Herr Von Eisendecker 
being a Captain in the German Navy, promoted to his present 
post from being naval attach^ at Washington, and probably pro- 
foundly ignorant of international law. Foreign nations having 
Treaty rights in Japan hold exactly the same position in that 
country that foreign nations hold in Turkey under *• the Capilula- 
** tions.'* Now fancy even the most arbitrary Ambassador ait 
Constantinople (say, for example, Lord Stratford de Redcliffb) 
ordering an English merchant steamer to break a duly-authorised 
quarantine, and thereby to imperil the lives of all other foreigners 
there and Turks alike. 
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THE MANCHESTER SPEECH ON THE EASTERN 

QUESTION. 

THE best way to analyse Lord Salisbury's speech at 
Manchester on the 17th October, 1879,15 to collate 
passages of it with passages of his despatches. It is not a 
pleasant task for anyone who cares for his country, and knows 
that the fate of it is deposited in his Lordship's hands as head 
of the Foreign Office ; but it is not without interest as a 
metaphysical operation, because it involves the examination of 
how a leading statesman may be led absolutely to contradict 
his own convictions and falsify his own words. 
On I St April, 1878, Lord Salisbury wrote : — 

'' The compulsory alienation of Bessarabia from Roumania ; the 
" extension of Bulgaria to the shores of the Black Sea, which are princi- 
" pally inhabited by Mussulmans and Greeks, will make the will of the 
" Russian Government dominant over all the vicinity of the BUck Sea. 
" The acquisition of the strongholds of Armenia will place the population 
** of that province under the immediate influence of the Power which 
'* holds them ; while the extensive European trade, which now passes from 
" Trebisond to Persia, will, in consequence of the cessions in Kurdistan, 
'* be liable to be arrested at the pleasure of the Russian Government, by 
•* the prohibitory barriers of their commercial system." 

This is the first phase of his Lordship's mental condition 
which has to be noticed ; the second is not altogether 
dissimilar, but the element of timidity which is introduced 
must be taken into account. 

The following is from Lord Salisbury's despatch of the 

30th May, 1878 : — 

** Even if it will be certain that Batoum and Ardahan and Kars will not 
*' become the base from which the emissaries of intrigue will issue forth, to 
" be in due time followed by invading armies, the mere retention of them 
' * by Russia will exercise a powerful influence in disintegrating the Asiatic 
" dominion of tht Porte. As a monument of feeble defence on one side, 
"and successful aggression on the other, they will be regarded by the 
'* Asiatic population as foreboding the course of political history in the 
** future, and will stimulate devotion to the Power which is in the 
'* ascendant.*' 

In the document from which this is quoted there then was 
notified the intention of England not to interfere by military 
measures to replace the conquered districts in the possession 
of the Porte, because the undertaking would be arduous and 
costly, and would involve calamities. This expression of 
timidity, it will be remembered, came when the Russian 
armies were caught in a trap ; when the Turkish forces were 
quite capable of again taking the field ; when the British Fleet 
was able to intercept all supplies and reinforcements coming 
from the Black Sea, and when there was a desolate and 
exhausted district behind the invading troops of the Czar ; 
when supplies had been voted to Lord Beaconsfield, and 
when it rested with him and with his Foreign Secretary to 
write a despatch to St. Petersburg dictating his own terms. 

In the same document, which was the Convention between 
the Queen and the Sultan, England engaged to defend the 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan by force of arms if at any 
future time Russia attempted to take possession of them. 
But the promise was conditional on the Sultan promising to 
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introduce certain reforms in his Asiatic territories, to be agreed 
upon between the two Powers. 

A month or two later another change came over the 
idiosyncracy of the noble Marquis, and his despatch of the 
13th July, after the Treaty of Berlin was signed, argues the 
case from another point of view. 

The " extension of Bulgaria to the Black Sea," so bitterly 
complained of on ist April, is now passed over in silence, or 
rather England is congratulated that Bulgaria retains less of 
the seaboard than was hitherto assigned to it. " The com- 
" pulsory alienation of Bessarabia from Roumania " is 
not noticed at all, though it gives to Russia command over 
the mouths, and therefore of the navigation, of the Danube. 

As for Batoum, the noble Marquis had changed his mind 
about that, because " the strictly commercial character assigned 
" to Batoum in the Treaty had largely obviated the menace to 
** the liberty of the Black Sea"— as if Russia ever has respected 
or ever will respect a Treaty prohibiting her doing exactly what 
she pleases with one of her own ports ! — nor did this apologetic 
document contain one word respecting Ardahan and Kars. 

In the Circular of the ist April the indemnity had 
been thus spoken of: — 

" Provision is made for an indemnity of which the amount is obviously 
*' beyond the means of Turkey to discharge. It is impossible not to 
" recognise in this provision an instrument of formidable efficacy for the 
'* coercion of the Turkish Government if the necessity for emplovine it 
•* should come.** f / s 

In the despatch of July 13th his Lordship says : — 

" The pecuniary indemnity, to which many objections were taken by 
" hfer Majesty's Government, has been excluded altogether from the 
•' Treaty of Berlin. If the prosperity of Turkey should ever increase to 
** such a height as to be able to satisfy her creditors, then the indemnity 
•* may be undoubtedly demanded, but in such a contingency it will not be 
'* a heavy burden upon the finances of Turkey.** 

This despatch concludes with a loophole by which England 
is on some future occasion to creep out of her engagement to 
defend Turkey in Asia if again attacked by Russia, for it 
says : — 

" Whether this, the last, opportunity which has been thus obtained for 
" Turkey by the interposition of England will be used or thrown away 
•* will depend on the sincerity with which Turkish statesmen now address 
*' themselves to the task of reform.'* 

In subsequent despatches, unnecessary to quote here, the 
Foreign Secretary proposed certain reforms, all of which he 
was compelled, on the remonstrance of the Ambassador, to 
admit to be impossible ; but he has provided himself a pretext 
for evading on any future occasion the conditional terms of the 
Convention. 

We come now to a new psychological phenomenon a 

hew defence of the Berlin Treaty, a new change of mind in 
the Foreign Secretary — ^as shown in the Manchester speech. 
The transition from the ist April Circular to that is so 
complete that it almost seems as if Lord Salisbury were 
himself attacking that composition. 

" The compulsory alienation of Bessarabia from Roumania, 
** the extension of Bulgaria to the shores of the Black Sea' 
" and the acquisition of the important harbour of Batoum," 
are of no consequence now; neither is the indemnity, of which 
not one word was said at Manchester. The conquests and 
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acquisitions of Russia in Armenia will no longer give her any 
influence there, " because we have taken the island of Cyprus 
" to show our intention of maintaining our hold in those 
" parts." This is an admirable phrase from the great 
geographers of the Foreign Office. That we are going to 
maintain our hold "in those parts" must be entirely satis- 
factory to everybody. 

By far the gravest part of Lord Salisbury's speech is his 
referenqe to Austria, to Poland, and to Roumania. " Poland," 
said he, "was followed by the sympathy and exertions of 
** liberal Europe for half a century, because she was a bulwark 
** against the advance of a Power that was feared." Yes ! and 
Poland was partitioned, as Turkey has been partitioned, and 
this the Marquis puts forward as a reason why we should have 
no fear of Russia — ^because public law guaranteed Poland, and 
Russia was able to set aside public law 1 He continued, " In 
" Roumania there was every motive to resist the passage of 
** the Russian armies, but in the most difficult moment of war 
" they came to the assistance of Russia.'^ This, again, is the 
reason, according to him, that we need have no fear of the 
advance of Russia. And why ? Because " no advance can 
" be made until Austria is conquered, and in the strength of 
" Austria lies the best hope of European stability and peace ; 
" and the newspapers say — I know not whether they say 
" rightly — that a defensive alliance has been established 
" between Germany and Austria." 

We are come to this : the Minister charged with the 
foreign affairs of .England founds his hopes of peace on a 
newspaper report, which he does not know to be true or not. 

On the 29th June last year we said : " Giving Bosnia and 
•* the Herzegovina to Austria means the proximate partition 
** of that Empire. It means Hungary driven to a last 
" resource, and taking up arms to resist Sclav supremacy. 
" It means Austria rent in pieces, Vienna falling to the share 
" of Berlin, Sclavonia and Croatia to Russia, Hungary fighting 
" and dying to the last man. It means Europe becoming one 
" great battle-field, and the dark ages coming again on the 
" Western world." We say this again ; we say, moreover, that 
Lord Salisbury sees no more of this than Lord Granville, the 
other Foreign Office potentate, did of the coming Franco- 
German War; and that there is no limit to the misfortunes 
coming upon this as upon other nations, because there is no 
one in these realms who dares to oppose Russia either 
in the East or West, and because every pretence of either 
of the factions to do so is really playing into her hands; 
and this will remain the condition until the Constitutional 
course is taken of preventing the English Minister from 
conferring in secret with the Russian Ambassador. 



THE pretended quarrel between Russia and Germany is still 
maintained, and the illusory alliance between Germany and 
Austria is said to have been formally completed and consigned to 
a treaty. If so, Austria will become once more the victim of her 
credulity. Germany and Russia are as united in their projects as 
ever — for each one has need of the other. As they were one in 
the Polish and Danish questions, so they were one in the French 
War, one in the tearing up of the Black Sea Treaty, and one at the 
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Congress of Berlin. If they pretend to fall out, it is for a purpose ; 
and that purpose is to lead Austria to her destruction by holding 
before her the bait of Empire in the East. "Prussia's increase 
" of power can never cause Russia any anxiety," said Prince 
Gortchakoff in 1870, and he proved that he was in earnest by dis- 
tinctly informing Austria and Denmark that he would not allow 
them to make common cause with France in the then impending 
struggle ; and when the war was over, and Germany had become a 
colossus, the Emperor William telegraphed to the Czar, " Never 
" will Prussia forget that to you it is due that the war did not 
" assume larger proportions. May God bless you for it. Your 
" grateful friend for life." In return for this. Prince Bismarck has 
always declared at St. Petersburg to the Russian Government, 
"You may take the East" — and now it is supposed that he is going 
to break the bargain, and give the East to Austria ! If Prussia 
already possessed Holland or Jutland, or the German territories of 
Austria, this might be conceivable ; but to get these, Russian con- 
sent and Russian aid are still needed, and we may be sure that 
they will not be thrown away for such a broken reed as Austria, even 
if backed by such another broken reed as England. The thieves 
have not yet fallen out, for there is yet much for both of them to 
steal ; and the real compact is not the alliance between Germany 
and Austria against Russia, but the still-continued conspiracy 
between Germany and Russia, of which Austria will, sooner or 
later, be the victim. * 

In the letter to the Times from a Japanese^barrister, to which I 
referred last week, respecting the proceedings of the German 
Minister at Yedo in insisting on a German merchant vessel break- 
ing the quarantine established by the Japanese Government at 
Yokohama, allusion was made to the fact that the British Minister 
was believed to side with his German colleague in the matter. 
Should this surmise prove correct, the circumstance is much to be 
regretted. In any case, an explanation is due by the Foreign 
Office, and ought not to be kept back (according to the usual 
official practice) until Parliament meets, when it will probably be 
called for. Many years have elapsed, I believe, since the produc- 
tion of the last Blue-Book devoted to Japan. As the Japanese are 
struggling to enable themselves by their knowledge of Roman law 
to dispense with " the Capitulations " — to use the nearest equiva- 
lent expression for their agreements with foreign nations — they 
deserve every help towards this end. 

Manner und Frauen des Wortes und der That im Gesprdch 
Zusammen^efuhrt^ von Walter Savage Landor. Auswahl 
und Uebersetzung aus den " Imaginary Conversations." Durch 
EuGEN Oswald. Paderborn, Schoningh. 1878. 

ALTHOUGH it is not our custom to notice foreign publications, 
we may make an exception in this instance in order to record 
the first appearance of some of Landor's best work in a foreign 
dress. Dr. Oswald has introduced the great English writer to 
German readers in a scholarly translation that preserves all the 
force of the original. The sixteen selected conversations include 
all the best of the series, and are prefaced by an interesting critical 
memoir of the author, and followed by a carefully-compiled biblio- 
graphy. The little volume is a gem of artistic printing and binding, 
and is more fitted for a drawing-room or a boudoir table than the 
dull shelves of study and library. 

NOTICB.— We have forgotten to announce beforehand that the new qu«rter 
would commence on the 7th of October. The subscriptions ought to be paid, or at least 
promised, immediatt ly. The present quarter will end with the year. 
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BIDDING FOR OFFICE. 

THE two Parties have been bidding against one anoiher 
at Manchester, and there is little to choose between the 
offers of one or other of the brokers who competed there for 
the possession of the British Empire. Lord Salisbury tendered 
his " glad tidings of great joy," which he interpreted to mean 
"that we are going to maintain our hold in those parts," 
'* those parts " being unspecified, and also that " in the strength 
" of Austria lies the best hope of European stability and 
^* peace," and that the newspapers said there was an alliance 
between Germany and Austria. 

Next came Lord Hartington with his bid. The offer he 
made was that he would follow the course of Lord Salisbury. 
** We know," said he, " that engagements which a Government 
" have entered into must be respected " — that is to say, that 
the provisions of the Berlin Treaty in so far as they partition 
Turkey shall be maintained, that Austria shall keep Bosnia, 
and Russia the part of Bessarabia stolen from Roumania, with 
the mouths of the Danube, as well as the Black Sea and 
Armenian fortresses and the indemnity ; and that the Conven- 
tion with Turkey, which gives Cyprus to England and promises 
assistance to the Porte, being an engagement the Government 
has entered into, must be respected. How far the Treaty of 
Gundamuk is to be respected Lord Hartington did not say. 
In Europe he proposed that England should form a combina- 
tion of States to protect the weak against the strong, and 
repress the aggressive ambition of any Power, which amounts 
to very much the same thing as Lord Salisbury's best hope of 
stability and peace residing in the alliance between Austria, 
Germany, and England, which the Foreign Secretary has heard 
of through the newspapers. 

There has been as yet no third bidder. No one has come 
forward to say what England ought to have done and ought to 
do in any given case ; not a word has been spoken as to the 
course this country ought to take in event of the new parti- 
tion of Europe, which is foreshadowed by this delusive 
phantom of an alliance between Austria and Germany, or 
what our action should be when the Russian combined armies 
reach Merv early next spring. This country is putting itself 
up to sale much in the same way as the Praetorians dealt with 
the Roman Empire, with this difference, that those who dis- 
posed of power then secured a goodly sum of treasure, while 
those who are now attempting to retain it in the present hands, 
or to transfer it to others, are only paid in artful phrases and 
delusive promises. 

The philosophic Specfaforhais asked this singular question : 
" Why is Russophobia just now so accentuated that Mr. 
" Urquhart, if he were alive, might boast that the first kings 
" and diplomatists in Europe are among his disciples ? What 
" has Russia done or gained within the last ten years that she 
*^ should be dreaded with so sharp a terror ? She has not 
" overthrown a great kingdom, or fined a country in three 
" years' revenue, or discovered a new weapon, or displayed 
" military power beyond previous calculation." 
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There are tribes who worship the cobra capella, and the same 
kind of argument might occur to them. " Why," might they 
say, ** is the creature we adore dreaded with so sharp a terror ? , 
" It has not trampled under foot any man's fields like the 
" elephant or rhinoceros, nor wasted our flocks like the bear or 
" the leopard, far less has it devoured our oxen and carried 
** terror into our villages as the tiger has done ; why shoald 
" the god of our idolatry be feared ? " The answer is the 
same in the one case as in the other ; the creature is terrible 
because it is venomous, and because you always spare it and 
allow it to fix its fangs wherever it pleases. 

If there were anyone to be instructed, it would be 
instructive to see how Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, and the Spectator^ all starting 
from different points, converge to the same conclusion, that of 
letting Russian designs pursue their course unmolested. The 
Premier takes the ground that the Emperor Alexander is 
labouring to preserve the peace of the world. The Foreign 
Secretary trusts to the newspaper report respecting Au^^tria ; 
the minor minister, Sir M. H. Beach, on Saturday last did not, 
of course, disagree with his colleagues, but merely said that 
measures would be taken in Afghanistan to ensure the security 
of the Indian Empire. Mr. Bright insisted upon the impossi- 
bility of England contending with a potentate who can call 
700,000 or 800,000 men under his banners ; and the Spectator^ 
the organ of an influential, if not a numerous, section of a 
faction, contends that the said Emperor has no military power 
at all. The result in all cases is the same : all Party politicians 
agree that the advance of Russia is neither to be dreaded nor 
interfered with ; and this at a moment when the philosophic 
Radicals assert with perfect truth that the first kings and 
diplomatists of Europe are now among the disciples of Mr. 
Urquhart, in at least so far as alarm at the progress of Russia 
is concerned. 

The condition would be inexplicable if the world had not 
seen the same before. The conquest of Greece, and notably 
of Athens, by Philip of Macedon is a trite example ; but it is 
one so completely the prototype of the actual circumstances 
that it passes from the region of hackneyed stories into that 
of perpetual warning. Greece and Athens fell, not because 
Philip was strong, but because the other States were factious, 
and the orators corrupt : 

** Twas fierce contention, impotent distrust, 
Caprice which made it treason to be just ; 
'Twas guilt in some, and heedlessness in all, 
Bowed the great city to her fate and fall." 

And so, while Manchester and Birmingham are listening to 
the rhetoric of the one side and the other, each boldly 
denouncing their opponents, the one defending the capitu- 
lation of Berlin, the other enunciating the principle that what- 
ever one Government has done their successors must continue, 
and the Right Hon. Member for Birmingham coming in as 
chorus to propound the impossibility of England ever resisting 
Russia ; while this is the position in England, General Kauf- 
man has left St. Petersburg for Tashkend " with instructions to 
" act immediately in the direction of Afghanistan." That is 
to say, that next spring General Terguskasoff will move with a 
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powerful army from the Caspian side, and General Kaufman 
Avilh his Turkestan troops from Tashkend, both uniting and 
meeting the Turcomans at Merv, whose submission or whose 
betrayal will have been prepared by diplomatic means before- 
hand. 

** But," said the orators in Athens, ** what is it to us if 
" Philip does conquer the Olynthians ? " And so say some in 
England now, What is it to us if Russia does enter Merv ? 
Merv is the most important military base and commercial 
centre in the western half of Central Asia ; Merv commands 
the trade route from Persia, and all the northern and eastern 
countries of Asia ; Merv would give Russia the commerce of 
Central Asia ; Merv would give her a military base halfway on 
the road from the Caspian to the Indian frontier. When Russia 
has got Merv, she will have the Turcoman tribes as her sub- 
jects to use as an advanced guard to push forward into 
Afghanistan ; she will also have complete hold on Persia by 
the means of the same tribes ; and, in a word, the gain to her 
of Merv will be the theme of comment and exposition by her 
agents in every bazaar from Calcutta to Lahore where revolt 
against the British rule is in course of preparation. 

There are some who see these things, and who have been 
active and urgent in laying this danger before their country- 
men. They have suggested but one remedy — namely, that as 
Russia advances to Merv, so the British army in Cabul and 
elsewhere should advance to and seize Herat. 

Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury gave up everything 
to Russia at the moment when, as Colonel Fife-Cookson and 
others have shown, the Russian armies in European Turkey 
must have surrendered at discretion had the English fleet co- 
operated with the Ottoman armies ; and this has either been 
forgotten by those who propose to meet Russia at Herat, or 
they forget that those who have thrown away one opportunity 
either by credulity or connivance will never have another. 

Suppose the English at Herat and the Russians at Merv. 
What next? Any man who knows England and English 
Ministers must know that there would be an inter- 
change of nothing but diplomatic notes, in which the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg would maintain its peifect right to be there 
and act upon it, while the agitation in Afghanistan behind us, 
and the disaffection in India, were alarming English Ministers 
and Governors-General, all bringing about another shameful 
surrender on the part of England, and another advance on the 
part of Russia. 

We are either going to oppose Russia or we are not. If we 
are not it would be better to get rid of this fiction of a patriotic 
Ministry, not certainly to replace it by another to follow, as 
Lord Hartington said, in its predecessor's footsteps ; and then 
possibly the unpolitical part of the nation might produce some 
man who would rise superior to faction, and put the laws of 
the realm in force. But if, on the other hand, there is in some, 
no matter how few they be, the desire to oppose her and thus 
save England and India — the battle must be fought here first, 
and the adversary to be conquered is the utter indifference on 
the part of those who neither know nor care, and the utter 
absence of all sense of union or action in those who suppose' 
they know and pretend they care. 
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MERV— A VICTIM TO THE DECLARATION OF 

PARIS. 

ON the 13th November, 1873, the Amir Shir AH wrote to 
the Viceroy of India, then Lord Northbrook : — 

*' All that has been written regarding the northern boundary I have 
" fully understood, and I offer up my grateful thanks to the Almi^^hty that 
*' peace and tranquillity have, praise be to God, been established in all States 
*' in perpetui y, and that doubts and disputes have on every side been 
** removed, and that such security has been established in all countrits 
•• that no aggression will take pUce, nor will any Pover nisi discussions 
*' or disputes with another within the dominions of thit Poorer ; and that 
*' the use of inimical expressions has been discontinued in diplomatic corre- 
*' spondence, and that peace and tranquillity have been secured to the 
** whole world." 

Shir Ali thought that the friendship of Russia, which both 
Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook had declared to have been 
secured for hina by the British Government, was not more 
secure than that which Lord Granville had secured for Khiva. 

On the 20th October, 1879, the report was spread through 
England that Russia had seized upon Merv. The report first 
appeared in a journal which supports the Government, the 
JDaily Telegraph. The report was false, but it created consi- 
derable excitement. In 1873 England declared to the Afghans 
that the Afghan frontier was in no danger from Russia. In 
1879 England considers her own frontier in danger from 
Russia, and all that she has done to meet the change of cir- 
cumstances is to convert the Afghans into enemies. The 
counter move to the seizure of Merv that is in everybody's 
mouth is the seizure of Herat. Had we been called thither 
by the Afghans, alarmed on their Oivn account, we should have 
had a friendly Stale in our rear. If we go to Herat now we 
must go as enemies, and our force then will have a hostile 
country in its rear. Some years ago the Khan of Khokand 
sent to ask our assistance against Russia. It was refused. No 
party in England made any serious complaint. The Khan of 
Khiva would have been glad of our aid. Yakoob Beg at 
Kashgar asked for it in vain. All the people who are called 
practical have set their faces against sending a single man.to 
aid the Mussulman Princes threatened by Russia. But the 
whole plan of the present Government is to send out English 
soldiers — but only to those Mussulman Princes who do not wish 
for them. 

Well, we have taken Cabul ; let us take Herat and Merv, 
what then ? What shall we have gained by sending our soldiers 
a thousand miles from our frontier, making enemies who would 
at once let the Russians in if we went out. The supposition must 
be that Russia has the power of invading India. If she has, we 
are none the better for bringing India to her. If she has not, 
we are bringing on the danger of an insurrectitm in India, 
first, by increase of taxation, and, secondly, by the hatred of 
the Mussulman population, systematically degraded below the 
Hindoo, and alarmed by our coalition with Russia against the 
Mussulmans all through Asia. The Marquis of Hartington 
^ells us that he never heard of mischief in the Straits of 
Malacca till Mr. Disraeli warned Mr. Gladstone of it in 1873, 
and that nobody has heard of it since. But the Mussulmans 
of India have probably heard of our dethroning and imprison- 
ing Malay Princes as felons, and of our having released the 
Dutch from the Treaty which forbade them to attack the 
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Sultan of Acbeen. So identical in spirit and in process is the 
conduct of England and that of Russia that we believe that 
Lord Beaconsfield will defend his ** scientific frontier" by 
another secret agreement with her, to be followed, if necessary, 
by assistance to be given by Russian troops. 

This may seem a monstrous assertion as made beforehand, 
but so it would have seemed monstrous on the 29th May, 
1878, to assert that Lord Salisbury would give up Batoum, 
which the Russians had not conquered. But when this was 
done, Lord Beaconsfield brought peace with honour from Berlin. 
He will receive the applause of his Party if he divides Afghani- 
stan with Russia, and if the deed were done by Lord Granville 
he would receive the ovations of his Party for uniting England 
and Russia in an attempt to civilise and Christianise the 
Eastern world. 

Nor will Lord Beaconsfield be unable to justify such an 
arrangement on the ground of his having allowed ghmpses of 
it to appear at intervals. The first intimation is in a despatch 
from the Indian Government to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
dated loth May, 1877 : — 

'* Our consideration of your Lordship's above-mentioned instructions 
" was also influenced to some extent by the information which the present 
" Viceroy (Lord Lytton) was enabled to place before us, after personal 
'* conference, not only with Her Majesty's Government, but also with the 
" Russian Ambassador in En^^land, on the general circumstances of the 
" situation we* were now called upon to deal with." 

The Indian Viceroy, like the Foreign Secretary, therefore, 
arranges his measures in private conversations with his guide, 
philosopher, and friend, the Russian Ambassador. What Count 
Schouvaloff's views were we do not find in this despatch, but 
we find the war with Turkey treated as holding Shir Ali in 
check : — 

'* But the war now raging between that Power (Russia) and the gn at 
'* Mohammedan Empire of the West, will render it extremely difficult for 
" his Highness to receive open support from the Russian Government.'* 

But the nature of Russian views had already been 
explained to Nawab Atta Mahomed Khan, the British Vakeel 
at Cabul, who was invited to Simla with the intention that he 
should repeat what he heard to Shir Ali. At this interview 
Lord Lytton said, loth October, 1876 : — 

*' But the moment we cease to regard Afghanistan as a friendly and 
'* fiimly allied State, whac is there to prevent us from providing for the 
" security of our frontier by an understanding with Russia, which might 
'* have the effect of wipinj( Afghanistan out 0/ the map altogether ? If the 
** Ameer does not desire to come to a speedy undeisianding with us, 
" Russia does, and she desires it at his expeiise." 

After the annihilation of the Embassy at Cabul the St. 
Petersburg Gazette put forward, loih September, 1879, the 
view which Count Schouvaloff had evidently suggested to Lord 
Lytton before he left London : — 

** There must be an understanding tegarding England's measures of satis- 
'* faction — an undei standinji» which may finally put an ind to the indtpen" 
•* dence of Afghanistan, The iiu possibility of EngUnd's predominaring by 
*' peaceful means affords an opportunity for a cirect junction of the Eaglish 
'* and Russian dominions in Central Abia, by dividing Afghanistan between 
" the two Powers." 

There can be no opposition to Russia till she is recognised 
as our enemy. Ever since the Treaty of Chaumont in 18 14 
England has recognised Russia as an ally to whom she was 
bound by treaty, and this condition has not been interrupted 
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by war. During the Crimean War we continued to pay the 
interest on the Russo-Dutch Loan. Had this been the inte- 
rest of money lent by Russia to England, the act might have 
proceeded either from a chivalrous honour or from mercantile 
respectability. But this annuity was accorded by the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Castlereagh on the ground of Russia's 
observing the stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna towards 
Poland, and the obligation to pay ceased when Poland was 
suppressed. During the Crimean War, by a special agreement 
with France, we forebore from seizing Russian goods in neutral 
vessels, and at the peace the Declaration of Paris was signed 
promising to make this indulgence perpetual. The Prince 
Consort drew up a plan for a general Treaty, by which the 
European Powers were to form a league against Russia, under- 
taking to resist her by force of arms if she should invade 
Turkey. But instead of this we had a Treaty of all the 
Powers, including Rubsia, against Turkey. Lord Derby did 
not give England's consent to the Russian invasion of 1877 ; 
but not only did he not resist it ; he held frequent conversa- 
tions with the Russian Ambassador, and concealed from the 
Turkish Ambassador the design of which he thus became the 
confidant and accomplice. Even when about to go to the 
Berlin Conference, Lord Beaconsfield gave up beforehand, in a 
private agreement with Russia, all the points which were most 
important to her. The secret Treaty with Turkey for the 
cession of Cyprus, if it had not been arranged in understand- 
ing with Russia, would have been denounced by her as a 
flagrant violation of the Treaty of Paris and of the European 
concert to which England had given her adhesion by agreeing 
to the Conference. But against this treaty Russia has not 
yet protested. Finally, Lord Lytton discusses with the 
Russian Ambassador the fate of Afghanistan, threatens Shir 
Ali to wipe it out of the map, and accomplishes his threat. 
This accomplishment was described as follows by Sir M. H. 
Beach at Birmingham on Saturday last : — 

*' For the moment Afghanistan is without a Government, and the 
'* sole authority that can replace the Ameer on account of hi> abdication 
" is the military supremacy of the British Crown.'* 

Let it be admitted that this is the way to make '* a strong, 
" independent, and friendly Afghanistan," and to constitute 
that State a bulwark against Russia, it is rather strange that 
this is the very process which Lord Lytton threatened to effect 
" by an understanding with Russia." Between the two factions 
there is only this difference : that the " Liberals " openly avow 
their trust in Russia, while the " Conservatives " make secret 
agreements with her which they dare not avow. They have 
never given to the world the document of which Lord Salis- 
bury's Secret Agreement of 30th May, 1878, was only a part. 

The test of England's intention to resist by force of arms 
a European Power has always been the employment of her 
Navy. Sir John McNeill, in his " Progress of Russia," remarks 
as follows on the power that England thus possesses of con- 
trolling Russia : — 

** The power which Great Britain has to destroy the commerce of 
" Russia, and with it ihe wealth of her nobility and the tranqui lity of her 
" (!overnmtnt, enabled England to force Russia into an opposition to 
•* Fiance, which the Emperor Alexander was desirous to avuid. The 
** clamour of his noble-, who found ihvir rcveuuca annihilated by the 
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•* obstruction of their commerce with England, and the remembrance of 
*• the fate bis Father had incurred by perseveringjin the cou-se on which he 
** had agreed to enter, forced him to vield, though the concession exposed 
** him to the vengeance of Napoleon." 

The war of 1801 is forgotten, perhaps because there were 
no operations against Russia, except those of our cruisers upon 
her commerce. A few months compelled her to make peace. 
It was against Russia's ally, Denmark, that Nelson fought his 
toughest battle — Copenhagen. When the English Fleet reached 
Cronstadt it met only with submission. 

Nobody understands this better than the Prime Minister 

of England. When Lord Clarendon failed to prevent the 

attack of Prussia upon Austria, Mr. Disraeli said (4th June, 

1866):— 

** I say again, as I would say of any Minister in Lord Clarendon's 
** position, trying to prevent war, as the Minister of a cbu>Ury that was 
** not prepared to go to war, that we cannot impugn his conduct if he fail-s; 
" if he is Minister of a country which is not prepared to enforce its decrees, 
*' it would be ungenerous to blame him if he fails in the object of his 
•* negotiations. Bat Lord Clarendon has been the Minister of a triumphant 
** and victorious country at a Congress, and what did he do there? . . . 
** Lord Clarendon, the Minister of a triumphant country, at the Congress 
*• (of Paris) forfeited all the maritime rights of England." 

Mr. Disraeli, four years previously, had declared that under 
the Declaration of Paris England would one day disappear 
with surprising rapidity, and had advised Lord John Russell 
to consider how that Declaration might be altered. On another 
occasion he declared that Russia to be opposed must be op- 
posed in Europe. Not meaning to oppose her, but only to mike 
a pretence of opposing her, he opposes in Asia somebody else. 

Russia's conquests of the Amur, of Circassia, and of 
Tutkestan are all the consequences of the Declaration of 
Paris. If we wish to prevent her from advancing to 
Herat or to Merv, the first step must be the abrogation 
of the Declaration of Paris. If Turkestan is to be liberated, 
or Persia to be allowed again to put her ships of war upon the 
Caspian, it can only be by British cruisers, or the dread ofthem, 
in the Baltic and the Black Sea. 

The matter requires, however, though only in a secondary 
point of view, to be considered from an Asiatic standpoint. 
This consideration must be deferred till next week. 

DiPLOMATiCUS. 



LORD CARRINGTON ON ENTAIL. 

(FX TRACT.) 

LORD CARRINGTON has boldly taken up his parable 
against the law which allows an estate tail to be carved 
out of and continued in land. The laws that allow entail are, 
he thinks, *' a positive danger to the country, and one of the 
" reasons of the present agricultural distress ; " and, with 
regard to his own case, he tells us that they have prevented 
both him and his father from selling a portion of the family 
lands, and thereby getting money to improve the rest ; and he 
adds : " The same millstone is round my neck that hampered 
" my father ; that I must wear till my death — my brothers as 
" well, if they succeed me — and the land is not free till after 
** our deaths or the twenty-first birthday of an unborn heir." 
One would think from this that the laws of England had 
placed this millstone around Lord Carrington's neck. But not 
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at all. He tells us himself that it was he himself who did it ; 
that at twenty-two years of age he himself joined in re-entailing 
the estates, and thus created the very state of things for which he 
now seems disposed to blame the law. In his case, then, it is 
no ^' dead man's gri)) " which is on his land, but his own grip, 
which he, being of full age and sound mind, laid upon it him- 
self. It is a pity that those who make a grievance of men 
being allowed to carve out entails from their land are not 
always forced to do as Lord Carrington has done, and to give 
us the specific case of grievance ; for in that case they could 
certainly all be as easily answered as is his Lordship. 

To ask us to believe that the power of creating entails is 
'*one of the causes of the present agricultural distress" is 
asking a great deal too much. The Statute of Westminster, 
which first allowed entails to be created, was passed in 1285. 
For six hundred years, therefore, has this power existed ; for 
six hundred years have the owners of land exercised it; and 
yet we are asked to believe that the depression of the last four 
years is due to a statute under which agriculture in England 
had existed and prospeied during the whole of six previous 
centuries. If the Statute of Westminster were the cause of 
distress, the fact would certainly have been discovered some 
time during those six centuries, and would not have been first 
lighted upon at a time when the Liberal Party is out of ofHce 
and hard pushed for a cry. 

Lord Carrington seems to be well aware that any with- 
drawal of this six-century-old power of creating entails would 
be injurious to the landowners of the country. How injurious 
it would be he has not perhaps duly considered. One 
of its most certain effects would be to diminish the 
value of every acre of land in England. For by so 
much as you diminish the absolute liberty to deal at 
will with any possession of mankind, by so much do you 
diminish the value of that possession. This is especially 
the case with landed property. That property is at the present 
moment worth well-nigh twice as much as personal property — 
precisely because its ownership brings with it respect and 
position for the owner's family, and the power of permanently 
attaching respect and position to that family by the practice of 
entail. Take away this power and you take away a very 
valuable incentive to buy land in order to establish upon it a 
respectable family. Take away, if you can, all special impor- 
tance and consideration as attached to the possession of land, 
and you bring it down to the level of any other property which 
will pay a dividend and nothing more. Assuming, which is 
about the fact, that land pays two-and-a-half per cent., it is now 
worth forty years* purchase ; take away its social value as 
expressed in consideration and realised by the power of entail, 
and land, like personal property, will be worth no more than 
twenty years' purchase. The proposal to arrive at the blessed 
conclusion of ** free trade in land," and to deal with it on 
purely commercial principles, is therefore in fact a proposal 
to deprive land of exactly one half of its value. Yet this is 
the proposal that is extensively made as a remedy for the ills 
of which the landowner complains. 
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LORD SALISBURY ON AUSTRIA. 

IT is a quarter of a century since Mr. Disraeli spoke the 
memorable words, "No Austrian alliance for me!" 
This was at a time when the Cabinet of Vienna had refused 
active co-operation with England against Russia during the 
Crimean War, but had apparently engaged herself so far for 
the protection of the Ottoman Empire as to occupy the 
Danubian Principalities, from which she withdrew at the end 
of the war. 

Since then Austria, having beta" defeated by France and 
Prussia, having lost her Italian possessions, and having 
joined England and Russia as a co-partitioner of Turkey, as in 
the days of Maria Theresa she shared with Russia and Prussia 
in the dismemberment of Poland — Austria has assumed a new 
character in the estimation of Lord Beaconsfield's Cabinet, and 
the Foreign Secretary announced at Manchester "that no 
" advance of Russia beyond the Balkans or beyond the 
" Danube can now be made unless the resistance of Austria 
" be conquered ; I believe that in the strength and indepen- 
" dency of Austria lies the best hope of European stability and 
" peace." 

Whether the will of Peter the Great be a genuine document 
or not, this much at least is certain, that every one of its 
clauses has been and is being carried out to the letter, and 
this being so, it is well to put its eleventh paragraph in 
juxtaposition with Lord Salisbury's "glad tidings of great 
"joy." This paragraph is as follows : — 

" We must interest the House of Austria in the expulsion of the Turk 
" from Europe, and neutralise her jealousy by giving up a part of the 
" conquest to Austria, to retake it from her afterwards.*' 

In the memoir drawn up by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 

for the instruction of the present Emperor, the programme as 

regards Austria is given in these words : — 

" Austria sinks into weakness, and is without influence. She is an 
" inert mass without a life common to the whole. This state of things 
" should be preserved as much as possible. Above all we have to pre- 
'* serve, and at the proper time to utilise the feelings of the Sclavonian 
" provinces. This Power is paralysed. In the event of a catastrophe it 
" can easily be entangled in Germany and Italy, provided a suitable 
'< plan be suggested to Prussia.'' 

It will be seen then that there is a very remarkable 
difference of judgment between the Marquis of Salisbury and 
the diplomatists of Russia ; and a short examination of the 
past and present condition may be serviceable in helping to 
show which of the two is more likely to be right. In doing this 
it may be well to refer to another remark of the noble Marquis. 
It is true that his lordship did not vouch for a defensive 
alliance between Austria and Germany, and merely remarked 
that the newspapers said it, but that it was good tidings of 
great joy — which, if it were only a newspaper canard^ was a 
somewhat strong expression ; but assuming it to be true, 
what then ? 

It is not many years since that there was an alliance 
between Austria and Prussia for a particular purpose — that of 
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executing the decrees of the German Diet with regard to the 
province of Holstein, which, it was alleged, had been 
oppressed by the State of Denmark, and had a right to claim 
assistance from the various States of Germany. 

Most people, except advanced Radicals, remember the 
result. Au^itria behaved loyally enough, but Prussia, after 
Denmark had been dismembered, chose to keep Holstein and 
Schleswig to herself. Hereu})on Austria remonstrated, and 
having taken up arms, was betrayed by her allies, attacked by 
Italy, crushed by Prussia at Sadowa, and emerged from the 
conflict surrendering Venice as she had formerly surrendered 
Lombardy, and leaving the component pirts of the present 
German Empire as a spoil to the House of HohenzoUern, and 
the coast of Dalmatia and the town and harbour of Trieste as 
a permanent incentive to attack from the new kingdom of 

Italy. 

It is not necessary here to go into the question how far 
Austrian consular and political agents were implicated in 
organising the Herzegovina insurrection, which was as the 
j)riming to the explosion which shattered the Ottoman Empire. 
It is well known that Theodorovitch, the Austrian Consul at 
Bosnia, and that General Kodich, the Governor-General of 
l^almatia, were complained of by the Hungarian journals for 
assisting the insurgents with arms, provisions, and money. 
The matter is sufficiently elucidated by the part the Cabinet 
of Vienna has taken since ; and the subject to be examined is 
whether Austria has or has not secured the peace of Europe, 
as Lord Salisbury alleges she has. 

If the belief of the present head of the Foreign Office is the 
true one, Austria has no weak point?. She is perfectly secure 
from Germany, from Italy, and from any Slavonian insurrec- 
tion against herself such as she provided against the Sultan and 
profited by. Above all, she is invulnerable against any com- 
bination against her integrity organised by Russia, against 
whom she is for evermore the barrier and bulwark of Europe. 

If these propositions are not true, then the head of the 
English Foreign Office is either the dullest and most ignorant 
of politicians, or he was designedly playing on the credulity of 
his hearers, for the sinister purpose of blinding men to conse- 
quences of his own acts fatal to the security of Europe and of 
England in particular. 

No man will assert that Italy is exempt from all designs 
on Trieste and the seaboard of the Adriatic, any more than 
anyone will pretend to believe that the House of Hohen- 
zollern does not covet the German possessions of the House 
of Hapsburg to round off and complete the German Empire. 
All have seen how easy it has been very recently for Italy and 
Germany to combine for their several purposes, and probably 
no one outside the English Foreign Office would place any 
reliance on the newspaper reports of such an alliance 
between Prince Bismarck and the Austrian Minister as utterly 
to extinguish and bury in oblivion the aspirations of Germany 
and Italy ; but as this defensive alliance is not given on any 
higher authority than an anonymous report from an unnamed 
newspaper, it may be left for what it is worth. 

But the Slavonian question is in a different category. It may 
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be stated generally as follows : — At the head of the Slavonian 
race stands Russia, in possession of her Asiatic, Finnish, and 
European provinces, ancient Poland, Lesser Russia, the 
ancient provinces of the Ukraine, Podolia, Volhynia. Then 
there are the Polish provinces in the territories stolen by 
Prussia and Austria, and there are besides Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Northern Hungary, extending to Illyria, and the provinces 
of the Danube — Carinihia, Carniola, and Dalmatia under 
Austrian dominion, there are the Wends in Saxony, and there 
are besides the Montenegrins and the Servians. 

Now all these have been so far excited by the Panslavic 
movement, by the successes of Russia, by the apparent suc- 
cesses of Servia and Montenegro, and by the sham of 
Bulgarian independence (although that race are not Slavs), 
that the committees which instigated and preceded the 
invasion of Turkey will have no more difficulty in exciting the 
Slavs of Bosnia against the Austrian rule now than they had 
against the Ottoman rule before. This movement can be set 
in action at any moment against Vienna now as it was against 
Constantinople before ; and then would be the moment for 
Italy and Germany to put in their claim of the spoil as 
Prussia and Austria did before and as England and Austria 
have done since. For this same partition of States is a 
dangerous game to play for the Power which is inferior in ability 
and unversed in the operation ; and since the world began it 
has always been the rule in private and in public matters that 
the dupe who shared in a robbery for the sake of the plunder 
was soon found out by the Nemesis of lex talionis on himself. 

The result, then, of the agitation which was begun by Mr. 
Gladstone, and in which so many eminent men joined, has 
been this : — 

Austria, Russia, and England have partitioned the Ottoman 
Empire ; all the points of vantage have been given to Russia, 
the post of danger to Austria, and to England nothing but the 
opprobrium of participation. Thereupon, and as a consequence, 
England has involved herself in a dilemma in India, which 
has brought about wrong-doing and enormous expenditure, 
and may bring after-consequences fraught with the gravest 
dangers ; for, in a word, England is so gravely compromised 
in the East that her Foreign Office clings only to the broken 
reed Austria in Europe. 

The Sultan meanwhile has recalled the Minister who was 
expelled by the Ottoman people for disgracing them by repu- 
diation on the advice of the Russian Ambassador ; and thus 
Turkey has become advisedly the vassal State of the Czar, a 
point which will not be lost sight of by the Court of Teheran 
now that the transit of Russian troops through Persia is a 
matter of such moment to England. 

The German Minister has accepted the control of Egypt 
and the Suez Canal, vice England resigned ; and whether it 
will be the incorporation of Holland into the Empire, with her 
Colonies on the east side of India, or the purchase of Goa 
from Lisbon, it is not difficult to see that there will be many a 
claimant for the spoils of India in the East when the hour of 
retribution comes. 

Meanwhile every man in England who thinks he can speak 
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has said his say ; and it is wonderful to contrast the perfect 
unanimity of the present rhetoric with the sound and fury of 
the Bulgarian declamation a year or two ago. Englishmen of 
both factions seem to think they are able to manage the affairs 
of every other country, while they stand confessed as utterly 
unable to manage their own. 

UNION OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL 

ASIA. 

"If England found it to her interests to annex Aff^lianistan to her 
" Indian Empire, the Russian Government would not regard it as a 
'* menace to them, nor would they endeavour to prevent it." — Baron 
Jomini, in 1875. 

THERE has been a great controversy on the question 
whether the Afghan War is an Imperial or an Indian 
war. The question was distinctly put last year by Lord 
Lytton to the Government at home, and the answer, though 
perhaps not given in words, has been given most distinctly in 
facts. The Indians are to pay for it. It is not, therefore, 
an Imperial war, and all the brag about opposing the Empress 
of the Indies to the Great Prince who has conquered Tartary 
is sham. It has been pretended that on this point there is a 
difference between the two factions. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville recognised distinctly the right of Russia to conquer 
Turkestan. But Lord Derby did the same. On the 25th 
October, 1875, having received a Memorandum from the 
Russian Ambassador on the relations of England and Russia 
in Central Asia, in which Prince Gortchakoff declared the 
intention of the Emperor of Russia not to extend the frontiers 
of Russia beyond their then limits, either on the side of Bok- 
hara or on that of Krasnovodsk and the Attrek, Lord Derby 
replied by a Memorandum accepting that of Russia, and 
expressing the satisfaction of the British Government at 
assurances which precluded the fear of an attack on Merv, 
which would so arouse the susceptibilities of the Amir as to 
make it impossible for Her Majesty's Government to exercise 
control over his actions " without undertaking responsibilities 
*^ which they would most reluctantly assume, and which would 
" virtually involve the very result which both Governments 
" desire to avert, viz., the contact of the two Powers in Central 
" Asia:' 

Then come two paragraphs which define the objects of the 
two Governments : — 

"Whatever may be the desire of both Governments to act in concert 
'* in bringing the agencies of civilisation to bear upon the wild and pre- 
" datory races of the regions which separate their dominions, the tinu has 
*' not arrijfed when such a co-operation could be made intelligible to the 
" rulers and people of the Khanates. 

" The presence of two centres of European power and influence in 
" their midst would mean in their eyes an aspect of mutual menace and 
<^ rivalry, and encourage hopes and speculations unfiviiurable to the growth 
« of the relations between England and Russia, which are an important 
*' condition of success in the task on which both are engaged, each in their 
" separate sphere, uf maintaining order and promoting civilisation in their 
** Asiatic possessions.*' — "Central Asia," vol. i. (1878), p. 60. 

The Empress of the Indies and the Great Prince who has 
conquered Tartary are evidently allies at the bead of civilisa- 
tion. Their concord might be expressed (mutatis mutandis} 
in the language of Lord Palmerston when he thus described our 
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unity with France during the Crimean War, Lord Derby 
might have said, '^ Russia and England are under one Cabinet, 
'* some members of which live on the banks of the Neva and 
" others on the banks of the Thames." Nevertheless, there is 
something uncanny in the construction of the sentences. The 
co-operation of the two Powers cannot as yet be understood in 
the Khanates ; their opposition would excite undesirable specu- 
lations. Then why was the speech of Lord Beaconsfield spoken 
about the Great Prince, and why did he confer on the Queen 
the title of Empress of India ? If it was not a sham meant to 
deceive his own countrymen, it was a departure from the 
understanding with Russia. 

That it was a sham as regards Great Britain is evident; since 
the Afghan War is not made an Imperial war. It was a move, 
then, of which Russia might justly complain, but which was 
clearly not made to work against her. Was it not meant to 
work in her interest ? All this time Shir Ali was expressing his 
alarm about Russia, and Lord Northbrook was telling him that 
England had secured for him Russia's friendship. 

Having ascertained that Afghanistan was held to be a mere 
Indian affair, we are in a position to consider the Afghan War 
from an Indian point of view. There are always soldiers in 
India who would like to fight Russia. They would have been 
glad to go with a contingent to Kashgar, or to Khiva, or to 
Bokhara, or to Merv. How far this might be practicable if 
the English in India were independent of the Home Govern- 
ment, drawing their revenues, in and from India, allowed to 
enlist men in England, but neither subject to British control 
nor assisted by British troops, is a question on both sides of 
which much might be said. But this is not the view the eager 
soldiers have taken of it. They have always reckoned on the 
support of England if it were necessary. But the Government 
of India are fully aware of the agreement between England 
and Russia to promote civilisation in concert. They know 
full well that whatever danger there may be from this approach 
to India of Russian armies, it is as nothing compared to the 
danger of an insurrection caused by an increase of taxation or 
an interference with native religions in India. The Indian 
Government are still smarting under the burden of the expense 
of the first Afghan War. Above all, the Indian Government know 
by forty years* experience that while the British Government 
will permit attack upon any native State, they will not sanction 
anything likely to bring on a quarrel with Russia. It would 
be difficult to say whether the Indian Government are aware 
of the counteracting power which England can oppose to 
Russia by her cruisers acting upon Russian trade. But if they 
do know this, they know that England has given up this power 
by the Declaration of Paris, and that the English Government, 
though it has the power and the right to abrogate the Declara- 
tion, is determined not to do so. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to blame 
the Indian Government for not opposing Russia. They 
know full well that they cannot do this without also oppo- 
sing the British Government. But there is one thing 
that they have seen and that they have done. They 
have seen that a sure way to increase the dangers to India 
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from without and from within was to make enemies of 
the Afghans, and that the security of our North-western 
frontier depended in a great degree upon whether the A%hans 
were our friends or our enemies, in which latter case onl/ 
they would become the friends of Russia. 

The only Viceroy, however, who entirely succeeded in 
gaining the affections of Shir Ali was Lord Mayo, and he was 
severely rebuked by the Duke of Argyll for being thus 
indulgent. With the accession of Lord Northbrook the tivo 
subjects of dispute began to arise. Shir Ali wanted a Treaty 
guarantee and material support against Russian invasijn ; the 
British Government declared that there was no danger from 
Russia, but wanted to send a British officer to Afghanistan to 
oppose Russian intrigues. If Afghanistan was in no danger 
from Russia, it is difficult to see what legitimate object there 
could be for sending a British officer thither. Lord Salisbury 
tried to accentuate the British demand more strongly, and 
Lord Northbrook resisted. Then a change was made in the 
personnel of the Indian Government, and a young man who 
had never been in any situation of command was made 
Viceroy over 200,000,000 of people. He has at least one 
merit — candour. We have seen that he sent word to Shir 
Ali that if he was not ready to come to an understanding with 
us, Russia was, and that the efifect would be to wipe Afghani- 
stan out of the map. The meaning of this is perfectly clear. 
The English Government feel the necessity of keeping up a 
good understanding with Russia. The terms of this under- 
standing are that England shall not have in Afghanistan a 
neighbour at once friendly, strong, and independent. 

On the other hand, it is pretended that the object of the 
British Government in Afghanistan is to stop the progress of 
Russia. The object of the British Government is explained 
in Lord Derby's Memorandum. It is to avert the contact of 
the two Powers in Central Asia. It is quite obvious that 
Lord Northbrook under the recent circumstances would have 
done nothing. The Russian Government broke its contract 
by sending an Envoy to Cabul. Shir Ali broke no treaty in 
receiving him. The English Government, by permitting 
Russia's breach of agreement, proclaims to all Asia that she 
dares not fight Russia. For, as Lord Derby very truly said, 
the time has not arrived when co-operation between England 
and Russia can be made intelligible to the rulers and people 
of the Khanates. 

Co-operation with Russia is either a denial of the belief in 
danger from Russia or a confession of treason. Lord Beacons- 
field seems to have a difficulty in choosing his horn in this 
dilemma, for since the annihilation of the Mission at Cabul he 
has spoken in public without saying a word about Afghanistan. 

Now will anybody tell us what further harm would have 
accrued to us if, on the Russian Mission being received at 
Cabul, the Indian Government had taken no notice ? The 
British Government begged the Russian Government to with- 
draw its Mission, and after some time it did so. Ttiac was 
deemed enough to protect us against the Czir; was the Amir, 
then, more powerful? Would Shir Ali have invaded India? 
There is no evidence that this was probable. It was, indeed, 
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rumoured that he was organising a yehad against the English. 
The statement was never proved to be true. And if he did 
make the attempt he certainly failed. But suppose he had 
succeeded in such an attempt, what would have been the 
result ? It was clearly indicated by Lord Lytton at the very 
moment when he was threatening to wipe Afghanistan out of 
the map by an understanding with Russia. The very next 
paragraph contains the following : — 

*' As matters novir stand, the Biiiish Government is able to pour an 
" overwheJmipg force into Afghanistan, either for the protection of the 
'* Amir or the vindication of its own interests, long before a single Russian 
** soldier could reach Cabul." 

If this overwhelming British force had been employed in 
resisting an Afghan invasion it would have done good to British 
prestige. It would have shown, first, consideration for a neigh- 
bour sorely pressed by Russia, so long as he committed no hostile 
act, and a vigorous repression when he resorted to violence. The 
difference between Afghanistan and Russia would then have 
been, that while Russia had in Central Asia only broken an 
agreement, Afghanistan had committed violence. England 
might well be more lenient to mere bad faith than to an attack 
by force of arms. But now England condones a breach 
of faith on the part of Russia and breaks a treaty with 
Afghanistan, which has broken no treaty. Diplomacy sufficed 
to remove the Russian Embassy from Cabul; what mischief then 
was to be dreaded, since invasion was not ? Why should the 
Russian Ambassador, who in Downing Street is the English 
Minister's dear friend, be deemed an enemy at Cabul ? 

The notion that there was some danger which could be 
averted by sending an army to Cabul is a ridiculous one, on 
the theory that the invasion was engaged in out of opposition 
to Russia. But there is one possible explanation. The 
Russian Government may have threatened that they would do 
something maleficent unless we did their work in Afghanistan. 
What that maleficent something is that Russia could have 
done and yet has not done, is a secret that Lord Beaconsfield 
should be asked to reveal. If he does not know, nobody else 
does. 

This consideration brings us, however, upon a charge 
which has been made against Lord Beaconsfield, that the 
Afghan War is the natural outcome of his ami- Russian policy 
in Turkey. It will be worth while to inquire whether this also 
is a sham ; but this must be left till next week. 

DiPLOMATICUS. 



THE MIDNIGHT FRIENDS. 

(/4 Tragic Fragment^ 

Count Schouvaloff has received his letters of recall, and his Excellency 
may be expected to leave England in about three weeks. — Daily paper. 

Scene.— -<4 blasted heath in Herts, Enter a Marquis and a 
Count disguised in cloaks, Time^ midnight. Rain and 
thunder* 

Marquis. 
And has it come to this? 

Count. 

It has ! But think 
Not what thy loss may be in losing me, 
But rather this : that from this day henceforth, 
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Bereft of thy sweet willing confidence, 
'Tis I who must taste beggary ! Canst picture 
What is the lot of him, a Russian born. 
Who loves his country well, and yet has lost 
A counsellor in Salisbury ! 

Marquis. 

Hold! 
Unman me not ! {.He is overco9ne with emotion,) 

Count. 

Unman ? Can we, who once 
Trod, like two soldiers in the self-same cause, 
Nay, like twin brothers of one common brood, 
The path of stitesmanship together — we 
I say, can we know that the hour has struck 
Which separates us, and not be unmanned ? 
Go to ! I have not wept since Marvin peached — 
But see, my tears fall hotly now I 

Marquis [taking his hand tenderly). 

Dear Count, 
Weep not, for though thou leavest us — reflect, 
Another fills thy place ; mark that — another : 
And I can still bring comfort as of old^ 
For I am Salisbury I As heretofore 
Can I explain my airy schemes, and still 
Submit, correct, expunge — nay change the whole — 
If something of thy wondrous subtlety 
But grace thy substitute. For frank am I, 
And if he but resemble thee— fear not — 
I still may play thy game ! 

Count. 

God-like diplomatist \ 
Good, honest, hearty, Russian Salisbury ! 
Thou givest me new life and hope. Thanks ! 
Say, how can poor outwitted Schouvaloff 
Pay thee in kind ? 

Marquis [sadly). 
Send me from time to time, 
Kindest of friends, by special messenger, 
Or wire, or anyhow, when comes a crisis, 
A little of thy counsel. 

Count. 
Ay I I will. 
And though I change the Thames that gulpeth all 
For the dark Neva with its icy face, 
I'll think of thee, and, as in times of old, 
Still tell thee of our Central Asian fad — 
Our little peaceful, scientific fad — 
That aims at nothing but a map or two, 
Some specimens of cabbage from the Steppes, 
And such like trifles. 

Marquis [moved). 

Enough ! Thy lesson's learnt ! 
But hush 1 {Gazing anxiously in the gloom,) We're 
watched ! We'll separate. 

Count {drawing his cloak round him). 

You're right ! 
'Tis best to whisper what we've said to-night. 

{Exeunt.) 

Hystericus. 
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THE AFGHAN WAR NOT THE OUTCOME OF AN 

ANTI-RUSSIAN POLICY. 

ON the 19th of September last, Lord Hartington, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, endeavoured to account for the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government. He said : — 

'*Ttie first policy that was announced was a policy ot quiet, 
" unassumiog, unostentatious rule. ... it became necessary for a 
*' Ministry, tbe first object and greatest boast of which had been the 
"maintenance of its Parliamentary majority, to discover some policy 
'* more attractive, and it was for a policy such as this that the genius of 
" the present Prime M.nisier was best fitted." 

Whatever designs may have been concealed in the mind 
of Lord Beaconsfield when he succeeded Mr. Gladstone, this 
charge against Her Majesty's Government is not supported by 
evidence. Lord Beaconsfield's Cabinet had been a very few 
months in office when Russia commenced operations by sum- 
moning a Congress at Brussels, when she prepared a new code 
of war establishing " the rights of the aggressor," and pro- 
viding for the suppression of all patriotic defence except that 
made by the Governments. This Russian design was met 
very quietiy. An envoy was sent to the Congress with 
instructions to agree to nothing. The next Russian attempt 
was the insurrection in the Herzegovina, to which Lord Russell 
subscribed fifty pounds. Next Russia got up a Bulgarian 
insurrection, and took care that it should not be suppressed 
by the regular troops. Then came the accusations, mostly 
false, of the atrocities of the unspeakable Turk ; and the 
demand by Mr. Gladstone for what would have been virtually 
a war against Turkey. 

Mr. Disraeli's purchase of Suez Canal shares, which was 
the first step in his " more attractive policy," did not take 
place till after Russia had interfered with the quiet rule and 
Earl Russell had sanctioned the dismemberment of Turkey. 

The object of drawing attention to Mr. Disraeli's attempt 
at a more attractive policy is to make the Tory Party solely 
responsible for every part of that policy. But it ought never to be 
forgotten : first, that it was Russia who made it impossible to 
continue the quiet, unostentatious policy j secondly, that the 
Liberal Party demanded vociferously a warlike policy against 
Turkey ; and, thirdly, that Lord Beaconsfield in all his con- 
duct since that date has followed the example of the ancient 
" Liberal " Lord Palmerston ; declaiming against Russia, 
accomplishing all her desires and never really supporting one 
single Mussulman State. The responsibility for his conduct 
does not belong exclusively to one faction. 

The test for Mr. Disraeli was administered on the 13th 
April, 1875, by Mr. Baillie Cochrane's Motion for the abroga- 
tion of the Declaration of Paris. Mr. Disraeli, whose opinion 
as to that Declaration is well known, did not declare himself 
on that occasion. His silence gave the idea that he had not 
yet educated his Cabinet up to his own level. 

Then came the Herzegovina Insurrection and Earl Russell's 
subscription. When, early in 1876, Mr. Disraeli made his 
speech about the Great Prince who had conquered Tartary, and 
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proposed to defend India against him by giving the Queen a 
new title, he gave an intimation that he was not prepared to 
abrogate the Declaration of Paris, and that he was prepared 
to commence a series of shams. He retired to the safe 
asylum of the Upper House, and on the 20th September, 
1876, declaimed to his bucolic admirers at Aylesbury on the 
wickedness of the Servian Insurrection, and boasted, amid 
their enthusiastic cheers, that, the Servians having been beaten 
by the Turks, Lord Derby had prevailed on the Porte to leave 
the terms of peace to be dictated by the Powers. 

When at Berlin Lord Beaconsfield abandoned the Turks, 
the Liberals expressed their gratification at the result, but endea- 
voured to wash their hands of the responsibility. Their accu- 
sation against Lord Beaconsfield is, for the most part, that he 
was really actuated by hatred of Russia in what he did about 
Turkey, and though they accuse him of having in Afghanistan 
played into Russia's hands, they declare that the Afghan War 
is the natural result of a pro-Turkish policy. Sir William 
Harcourt said at Southport, October 3 : — 

•' By that fatal blunder by which they brought Indian troops to Malta 
" they provoked on the part of Russia a policy of meddling with our Indian 
«* frontiers." 

Let US, then, inquire whether the dates bear out this 
charge against Lord Beaconsfield of having made Russia 
believe that he had any intention of going to war with her. 

On the 28th January, 1878, the British Government 
demanded the six millions, to enable them to oppose Russia 
with effect at the intended Congress. 

On the I St April Lord Salisbury's Circular was signed. The 
substance of this was a declaration of the dangerous position 
Russia would acquire by the concessions which, with some 
others, were afterwards made at Berlin. The last three para- 
graphs nullified all this. The first of these stated that the 
object of Her Majesty's Government at the Constantinople 
Conference was to give effect to the policy of reforming Turkey 
under the Ottoman Government. The second declared that 
this policy had been frustrated by the unfortunate resistance 
of the Ottoman Government itself. The third required a full 
consideration of the general interests which the new arrange- 
ments threatened to affect, and of their relation " to the bene- 
" ficent ends which the united action of Europe has always 
" been directed to secure.** 

The traditional policy of supporting Turkey by advising 
her to make concessions to Russia is here asserted. Russia at 
once accepted the olive branch thus thrown out to her. Prince 
Gortchakoff learned with pleasure that the object of Her 
Majesty's Government was to ensure the good government 
of the populations, and he saw with satisfaction the admission 
frankly made that this policy had been frustrated by the 
resistance of the Ottoman Government itself. 

About the beginning of May the Indian troops were on their 
way to Malta. 

By the 30th May dear Lord Salisbury and dear Count 
Schouvaloff had settled everything in the Secret Memorandum, 
Lord Odo Russell being instructed to keep up the game by 
demanding from Russia concessions which it had been agreed 
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that Russia was not to grant, and I^ord Salisbury declaring in 
the House of Lords that the Agreement of the 30th May pub- 
lished by Mr. Marvin was not authentic. 

On the 4th June the Cyprus Convention was signed, which 
put England on the same line with Russia as a partitioner 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

On the 8th June Lord Beaconsfield went to Berlin and 
gave up everything, while Lord Salisbury proposed that Austria 
should take possession of Bosnia, and thus fulfilled the desire 
expressed half a century ago by Pozzo di Borgo, that she 
should throw herself on some of the Turkish provinces. 

The Treaty of Berlin was signed on the 13th July, being 
the thirty-seventh anniversary of the Treaty which restored 
France to the European Concert against Turkey. 

On the 29lh May, the day before that of the Secret Agree- 
ment, an article appeared in the RusskiMir proposing a Russian 
march through Persia upon Merv and Herat. This was not 
to be done at once, but advantage should be taken of the 
possibility indicated in the event of a war with England. 

On the 7th June a telegram was received at the India 
Office from Lord Lytton saying that a report which required 
verification had been received that Shir Ali had been informed 
by a Russian agent in Cabul and by a letter from the Governor- 
General at Tashkend that an Envoy sent by the Russian 
Emperor would shortly visit Cabul as Ambassador. This 
telegram was forwarded " for the information of the Marquis 
" of Salisbury " only on the 24th June. 

On the 24th June Lord Lytton sent to Lord Cranbrook 
an extract from Major Cavagnari's Diary, containing a report 
that Shir Ali had been informed by the Russian agent at Cabul 
that an Envoy from Russia would shortly reach Cabul ; that 
he was annoyed at this, and wrote to dissuade the Governor- 
General at Tashkend ; but that on receiving a letter from him 
saying that the Envoy was sent by the order of the Emperor, 
and could not be detained, Shir Ali cancelled his letter, and 
summoned a number of chiefs to advise the Cabul Durbar as 
to whether he should ally himself with the English or the 
Russians. Lord Lytton's letter is given in extract, the date 
of its arrival is not recorded, and it was not sent on to the 
Foreign Office till the 2nd August. 

On the 19th July the following appeared in the Moscow 
Gazette : — 

" The time has arrived for Russia to establish her iDflueDce over the 
" whole of Central A^ia, and this is all the more easy as the Ruler of 
" Afghanistan is not on good terms with £ngland~our foe in Central 
" Asia. The concentration of our influence on the frontiers of the territory 
" of the Empress of India would be only a natural answer to the English 
" seizure of Cypius and all the approaches to Asia." 

This was six days after the signature of the Treaty of 
Berlin. On the 26th July the Russian Mission was received 
in Durbar by the Amir at Cabul. 

On the 30th July Lord Lytton, having heard a report of 
the anival of the Russian Mission at Cabul, telegraphed to 
Lord Cranbrook asking to know, without delay, " Whether this 
" will be treated by Her Majesty's Government as an Imperial 
<' question with Russia, or left to us to deal with as a matter 
" between Amir and the Government of India." 
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He adds : — 

**In latter case, I shall propose, with your approval, to insist on 
'* immediate suitable reception of fiuropean British Mission." 

Lord Cranbrook replied on ist August by telegraph : — 

" Make yourself certain of the facts before insisting on the reception of 
"British Envoy." 

The affair was to be fought out with the Amir ; but some 
little notice had to be taken of the Czar. On the 26th June 
Lord Salisbury had written to St. Petersburg about the 
reputed Russian Mission to Cabul. On the 3rd July Lord A. 
Loftus gave an account of his having protested against this as 
a breach of engagement. He said : — 

" M. de Giers replied that there had been a moment when war appeared 
" to be almost imminent, and that, under these circumstances, no doubt 
" the military commanders conceived it to be their duty to take such 
*' measures as might be necessary and serviceable to their country." 

On the 14th August Mr. Plunkett wrote that M. de Giers 
had assured him that all the special measures which M. de 
Giers said '^ Russia had as much right to take as Great Britain 
" had had to bring Indian troops to Malta," and all poli- 
tical as well as military precautions, had been stopped. 

On the 19th August Lord Salisbury wrote to Mr. Plunkett 
that should the Mission really have proceeded to Cabul, he 
should " express the hope of Her Majesty's Government that 
" it may be at once withdrawn." 

On the 8th September, M. de Giers wrote from Livadia 
that the Mission was one of simple courtesy, and could not 
interfere with the pacific assurances previously given. Mr. 
Julian Pauncefort wrote to the India Office on the 20th : — 

''Lord Salisbury infers from M. de Giers* note that his Excellency 
** acknowledges that all the former assurances of the Russian Government 
" in regard to Afghanistan have now recovered their validity.*' 

A similar note to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg 
closes the Foreign Office Blue-Book. 

The Mission to Cabul was not sent at the time when 
Russia could have any reason to fear a war with England. 
It followed the Treaty of Berlin so as to facilitate the quarrel 
pre-arranged between Lord Lytton and Afghanistan. The 
charge that the Afghan War is the natural outcome of a pro- 
Turkish policy falls to the ground. But this charge against 
Lord Beaconsfield is his case for the defence of the Afghan 
War. The papers put forward aver that Russia, having the 
intention to harass England in Afghanistan, was pacified and 
withdrew her animosity. How, then, was she pacified ? It 
could only have been by the concessions made by Lord Beacons- 
field at Berlin. But Russia must have understood that these 
concessions would be made on the ist April, or at any rate on 
the 30th May. Yet the Moscow Gazette sent out its thunder 
so late as the 19th July. There was, therefore, no British 
triumph at Berlin ; but, as a reward for doing Russia's work at 
Berlin, Lord Beaconsfield has been permitted to do her work 
at Cabul. As a reward for doing her work at Cabul, he may, 
perhaps, be permitted to do her work at Herat. 

DiPLOMATICUS. 
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So^":) TUESDAY, NOV. 25, 1879. [Price Id. 

THE NONSENSE AND THE REALITY ABOUT 

REFORMS IN TURKEY. 

THAT the Turkish people are a very fine, sober, indus- 
trious, brave, and patient people, is witnessed by all 
who know them ; that their rulers are in a majority of instances 
corrupt, selfish, and unpatriotic, is equally declared by those 
who are able to speak to the facts. That the Turkish people 
are good and their rulers bad may easily be believed ; for it is 
precisely what is being daily said on public platforms of the 
English people and their rulers. And in both cases we are 
told that what is needed is a change of rulers. But in the 
case of England this change is held to be sufficiently effected if 
we replace one set of Ministers by another \ in Turkey, how- 
ever, we are told that this would not suffice, but that the 
methods of rule must be entirely changed. 

When we come to ask ourselves what it is that these 
advisers would set up in place of that whicli they propose to 
destroy, we find ourselves in presence of — a word, and nothing 
—absolutely nothing — more. That word is "Reforms," 
But now, what reforms? The only official answer we 
have to this question is contained in Lord Salisbury's 
despatch of the 8th of August, 1878, in which he specified 
three things as necessary, and instructed Sir H. Layard to 
** obtain a formal engagement from the Sultan" that they should 
be carried out. These things were : — i. That a gendarmerie 
should be instituted, organised, and commanded by Europeans, 

2. That superior courts having jurisdiction over all others 
should be established each with '* a European learned in the 
" law," whose consent should " be necessary in every judgment." 

3. That in each vilayet there should be appointed a collector 
accountable for the revenue, who should ** in most cases be a 
** European," The Turkish Ambassador in London and the 
English Ambassador at the Porte at once pointed out the 
impracticability of these proposals, and Lord Salisbury was 
forced to admit : — i. That there was an " insuperable 
** obstacle " to the establishment of his proposed gendarmerie 
in " the pecuniary difficulties " of the Turkish Government. 
2. That there would be difficulty in finding Europeans of 
" competent ability at once familiar wiih Turkish laws and 
" the Turkish language " to act as judges. 3. That any 
change in the financial system " would ba attended with many 
** difficulties." Thus Lord Salisbury confessed that his pro- 
posals were one and all impracticable. 

Putting aside for a moment the calm audacity which 
proposes so lightly to take away the collection of revenue, the 
administration of justice, and the command of the army from 
an independent sovereign in order to give them to foreigners, 
let us inquire for a moment whether these proposed measures 
would be likely to be beneficial. Would an English tax- 
gatherer, who could not possibly know much of the country or 
people, and who would probably know nothing of the language, 
succeed in levying taxes where the Turkish tax-collector fails, 
who knows both countty and people, and who speaks their 
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Ismguage ? It is not possible to conceive it, except for those 
who believe that there is some straage magic in the words 
•* Englishman ^ and " Reform,*' which enables those who play 
with them to work miracles. Would English judges, who are 
slaves to rules of law founded on Western notions, be able to 
administer justice among a people who understand hard rufes 
of law not at all, but who believe thoroughly in equity, more 
satisfactorily to that people than their own judges penetrated 
with their own equitable notions ? This cannot be supposed 
by the most statute-bound lawyer who ever deplored the 
equity that even British juries forcibly introduce into English 
laws. Would an English gendarme be more competent to 
perform police duties demanding a knowledge of the people 
than a native of the country ? It is most unlikely. Ireland is 
in a disturbed state as well as Asia Minor. Outrages are 
frequent, the payment of rents is becoming the exception rather 
than the rule ; Irishmen demand " reforms " even more loudly 
than the Armenians. Suppose now the three ablest and most 
honest Frenchmen in France to be appointed one as a Chief 
Justice in Dublin, the other as special Irish Commissioner of 
Income-tax, and the third as chief of the Irish Constabulary. 
Is it conceivable that they could possibly administer justice, 
collect taxes, and keep order as well as the present native 
English or Irish chiefs of the several departments do it ? And 
if not in Ireland, why can this be expected in Asia ? 

But there is another thing to be remembered. The 
great, the main cause which prevents "reforms" in 
Turkey is the absolute want of money in order to carry 
them out. The army in Asia Minor is four years, the 
zaptiehs or police two years, in arrears with their pay. 
Yet their pay is miserably small. Now if English officers 
are to be substituted for Turkish, they will certainly have to be 
more highly paid. So that in order to carry out " reforms," 
which are mainly hindered by want of money, it is proposed 
to appoint men who will require more money than is at present 
necessary. 

These considerations can only be absent from the minds of 
those who either have never considered the matter at all, or 
who hold that all change is necessarily improvement. That is, 
in fact, what is believed by many people with regard to 
England herself, and by almost all people with regard to 
Turkey. It is assumed without question that the only thing 
to be done there is to abolish entirely the whole social fabric 
now existing, and to set up another in its place. This, it is 
supposed, can be done with the greatest certainty by appoint- 
ing a few European officials. In reality it cannot be done at 
all. What can be done, and what will be done if this insane 
plan ever is carried out, is to bring about anarchy, and by the 
attempt to reform Turkey, so to deform it that there will be 
no further possibility of keeping it together either as a nation 
or even as a society. 

This, in fact, has been the tendency of all the acts done 
by Western nations in regard to that unhappy country. The 
Capitulations which withdrawal! the political law-breakers of the 
Turkish community from the national tribunals are an instance of 
an interference which is alone sufficient to render any adminis- 
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t ration of impartial justice impossible and to ensure anar- 
chical results. The advice given by England to the Sultan to 
contract the first loan, by which Turkey first was saddled with 
a national debt, is another instance of a like tendency in a 
country inapt to financial scheming and incapable of adapting 
itself to a complicated system of credit. Even in the Con- 
stantinople Conference, which was to save Turkey from war, 
Lord Salisbury could find nothing better to propose than that 
the Sultan should hand over his provinces to the government 
of strangers Irremovable by himself, and thus retain all the 
responsibility for their government, while he lost all the power 
to secure their good government. There is not a "reform" 
which has been 'yet eifected in Turkey from the outside, or 
which is now proposed, that does not tend precisely in this 
same direction of social or political anarchy. 

Let it not be supposed that we believe Turkey to be well 
governed. We believe, on the contrary, that it is so iil- 
governed that there is the greatest need, not only for a change 
of men, but also for a change of system. The whole people 
suffer from evil rule. It is not the Christians alone who suffer; 
indeed, it is the Christians who suffer least. Consul-General 
Wilson reports, on the 6th of last August, ** The state of the 
*' peasantry is nearly everywhere deplorable ; if possible, the 
** burden of the Moslem is harder to bear than that of his 
" Christian fellow-subject, for he has no one to appeal to, and 
*' has suffered far more from the effects of the war.*' All 
those who know Turkey know this to be as true of the whole 
country as it is of Asia Minor. A change of system is required 
throughout, and is required most of all by the Mussulmans. 
This alone shows the insufficiency of these particular changes 
which have been suggested, one and all of which propose to 
place the Christians in authority over the Mussulmans in 
order that the position of the former may be improved at the 
expense of the latter. The Christians oppress the Mussulmans 
whenever they get the chance far more than the Mussulmans 
ever oppressed them ; and to give the former more power 
would but add to the troubles of the country. 

Those, if any there are, who would honestly seek to improve 
the condition of the Turkish people, must first ask themselves 
what are the causes of the evU government which exists in the 
country. They are these, i. The Capitulations withdraw 
from the cognisance of the Turkish tribunals all those who 
claim a foreign nationality, who are, in fact, all the scoundrels 
of the country. No judicial system will or can work out 
order in Turkey so long as the most disorderly classes are 
withdrawn from its jurisdiction. Improve the courts cer- 
tainly, but concurrently with that you must abolish the Capitu- 
lations which protect the criminals with whom those courts 
must deal, or nothing will have been done. 2. The evils 
arising from insufficient collection and improper expenditure 
of the taxes, as well as most of those that arise from the in- 
sufficiency of the existing police or Zaptieh force, are distinctly 
to be traced to the exaggerated and intense centralisation 
which withdraws all matters from the local centres, and deals 
with them at Constantinople by a Palace clique. The remedy 
for this is decentralisation, and the leaving of those matters 
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almostcompletely in thehandsof the Turkish people themselves. 
3. The Palace clique can only be met in one way, and that by 
confronting it with a Parliament, the members of which would 
know — indeed have already shown that they know — far better 
than Lord Salisbury where the shoe really pinches, where the 
remedies should be applied, and what those remedies must be. 
The redress of the grievances of the people has been obtained 
in England, not through the invasion of the Normans and the 
appointment to all places of trust of Norman officials, but by 
the action of Parliaments. The same method would produc6 
the same results in Turkey with even more certainty; for it is 
on all hands acknowledged that the Turkish Parliament, so 
long as it was allowed to sit, comported itself with the greatest 
prudence and boldness, and there can be no doubt that but 
for its dissolution, prompted by Russia and not resisted by 
England, such reforms as are beneficial would already have 
been forced upon the Palace. 

Here, then, is a test by which the honesty can be tried of 
every man who talks of Turkish " reforms." Does he demand, 
first of all, that the Turkish Parliament shall be reassembled, 
and be maintained and protected in its functions ? And doe$ 
he propose that Turkey shall be relieved from the Capitula- 
tions ? If he does, he is honest ; if not, he either displays his 
ignorance or his dishonesty. 



MADAME DE NOVIKOFF REVEALS THE RUSSIAN 

POLICY. 

MADAME DE NOVIKOFF has arrived in London to 
compensate us in some manner for the early departure 
of Count Schouvaloff, and perhaps also to replace him in somfe 
measure as the trusted adviser of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Derby. Whenever Madame de Novikoff comes to Londoil 
something interesting is always likely to happen, though it is 
not always that the public hear much of it. There is a 
scurrilous little print published in Darlington which is 
widely unknown under the name of the Northern Echo. 
It is very Radical and very Russian. Mr. Gladstone 
has therefore naturally praised it, and not less naturally 
Madame de Novikofif writes in it, not indeed in her own name, 
but under the signature of " O. K.," and occasionally, as it 
would seem, without any signature at all. It is an old device 
for the Russians to furnish brains for their English partisansr, 
and Madame de Novikoff, being a lady of great ability, 
furnishes in her writings brains which are singularly absent 
from the ordinary writings published in this little sheet. In its 
issue of Tuesday last she dwells upon the European situation 
and the new Auslro-German alliance with remarks which 
might have been taken from Vanity Fairy so exactly do they 
betray or repeat what has been said on the subject in this 
journal. ** The establishment of the German Empire," she 
says, ** has transformed the whole European situation. All 
" this was changed, not when Prince Bismarck favoured 
" Vienna with a call, but since the proclamation of the 
«* German Empire in 187 1, Is it not known even at the 
" English Foreign Office that Russia had some little part in 
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" that historic drama ? " She proceeds to say, " We have 
" no desire to pick a quarrel with Germany, nor has Germany, 
" I believe, any intention of quarrelling with us," and she 
declares the account published by the ^leil of Prince Gort- 
chakoflf's anger with Prince Bismarck to be a mere fabrica- 
tion. She then points out that as regards Austria and the 
Austrian occupation of the Bosnian provinces which Lord 
Salisbury represents as a triumphant device of English diplo- 
macy to check Russian aggression, '* here, as in Germany, 
** the * great barrier to Russian aggression ' was raised by 
" Russian hands," inasmuch as Russia had proposed this very 
occupation in the autumn of 1876. Nothing could more 
completely corroborate the correctness of the conclusions 
always urged in this journal. We have always declared that 
it was absurd to suppose that either the permanent aggrandise- 
ment of Germany or the temporary aggrandisement of Austria 
could be regarded as a security against Russia, inasmuch as 
both aggrandisements had been made at Russian suggestion 
and by. Russian help. 

Madame de Novikoflf deals also with the Austro-German 
alliance, and ridicules, as we have from the first ridiculed, the 
idea that it can be really directed against Russia, "The 
" thrusting of Austria eastwards was," she says, '* originally 
" devised to weaken England," and since Russia has taken so 
great a part in thrusting Austria eastwards, it follows that she 
cannot dread the result for herself. And Madame de Novikoflf 
further declares that " Russia will not permit Austria to possess 
** herself of the Balkan peninsula." She further says, " It is a 
" joke in Moscow that the sick man at Constantinople being 
** in articulo mortis^ the attention of Europe will have to be 
** turned to the Sick Woman of Vienna." Here, again, is 
absolutely what we have all along contended — that Austria is 
being allowed to enlarge her boundaries only in order that at 
the given moment she may, with her boundaries old and new, 
be dismembered and divided as Poland was. 

It is to be hoped that this disclosure of Russian plans by 
a Russian in the columns of a pro-Russian organ will sufldce to 
corroborate what we had already seen and declared, i. That 
the alliance between Russia and Germany still subsists un- 
impaired. 2. That the pretended quarrel between them is all 
moonshine. 3. That the alliance between Germany and 
Austria is an unreal one, so far as it is supposed to be an 
alliance against Russia. 4. ,That the object of Russia, and 
therefore the object of this alliance made by Germany with 
the connivance of Russia, is to tempt Austria to her ruin and 
destruction. 

•: — Turf .... 'rz 

RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 

* 

'* Brother I brother ! We are both in the wrong. It is our mutual 
" interest — it is the interest of the world — that we should not dbagree." — 
Quarrel of Paxchum and Lockit^ in the " Beggar^ s Opera,** 

THIS voluminous pamphlet of 130 pages has for its avowed object 
a cordial alliance between England and Russia, two Powers 

* Russia and England in Central Asia, By F. db Martens, D.C.L., 
Professor of International Law at the Imperial University of St. Peter:}- 
burg, &c., &c., &c. London : William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 1879. 
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whom '^ Providence is guiding in a coofimon path and towards a 
'' noble goal.'' It is dated between the time of the signature of the 
Treaty of Gandamak and the rising at Cabul. It appears to be 
considered of some importance, since a German edition has been 
published simultaneously at St. Petersburg in the Russische Revue, 
It consists of four theses: one of which is the necessity of a new 
political code based on the doctrine ** that International Law, in 
" all its bearings, is not calculated to regulate the relations of 
*' civilised with uncivilised nations.'* A second is that Russia's 
conduct in Turkestan has been marked by perfect good faith 
towards England. A third is that the English Government wil- 
fully threw Shir All into the arms of Russia in order to accomplish 
the invasion of Afghanistan. The fourth is that the contiguity of 
the two Empires is a most desirable consummation ; and England 
and Russia are then congratulated on the beneficial effect to be 
produced by the Treaty of Peace *^ forced on the Amir of Cabul in 
" contravention of England's pledge to Russia." 

We regret to see such a work as this produced under a name 
which for a century has been honoured as that of a writer on the 
Law of Nations. If the author of this pamphlet is a descendant of 
the great publicist, we fear that the work in which his ancestor 
commenced to give to the world a collection of the Treaties 
between the principal States of the world has had a cor- 
rupting effect upon him. He has taken for rules of law treaties 
which infringe those rules. It is, however, some consolation to 
find that M. F. de Martens advertises himself as Professor of 
International Law, not at Gottingen, but at St. Petersburg. We 
recollect Prince Gortchakoff*s declaration that there is no Law of 
Nations except what is consigned to treaties, and we know too well 
that it is a doctrine of the Russian religion that no treaties are 
binding on the Czar. 

In writing on the Law of Nations M. de Martens has a Hing at 
Vattel. He blames him for censuring those who confound the 
Law of Nations with the Law of Nature, whilst his whole work is 
based on the Law of Nature. But the distinction which Vattel draws 
is that the Law of Nations, though based on the Law of Nature^ 
and so far immutable, differs in certain particulars from that 
Law as respects individuals. When, therefore, M. de Martens 
says that with uncivilised nations the Law of Nature must be con- 
sidered to supersede International Law, he has really said nothing. 
He refers to other authors to support the same thesis, among others 
to Wh^aton and to John Stuart Mill. Wheaton has indeed derived 
much of his notions of International Law from the unlawful treaties 
by which, since 18 15, Russia has been undermining Europe, and 
particularly Turkey. Mill has been led to imagine that some of 
these have a beneficial tendency, but the extracts made from his 
writings are not all quoted in the sense he would have approved. 
What M. de Martens means is not difficult to be gathered from his 
pamphlet. For instance, he says (page 15) : — 

" It will be universally admitted that as Europe by degrees becomes 
" too confined to permit the full play of all the iniellectaal and material 
'' forces which a devouring activity daily accumulates i .1 the centres of 
" civilised nations, her relations with the East, and even with Africa, must 
'' undergo progressive development. Farther, we are all agreed that the 
" special mission of the nations of Europe consists in spreading among 
'* £astem peoples and tribes correct notions of justice, and initiating them 
" in those eternal and beneficent principles which have placed Europe in 
" the van of civilisation and humanity." 

The first of these two sentences declares that aggression upon 
the East and upon Africa is a necessity of the age. The second 
declares that this aggression must consist in teaching justice. 
Commerce is one of the principles which have placed Europe in 
the van of civilisation. The ** devouring activity " of British 
merchants impels them to send opium to China, but the Chinese 
forbid the impottation of opium. If China were called civilised. 
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the Law of Nations would be in force and she would have the 
same right to tax or prohibit opium that England enforces when 
she taxes tobacco from America and prohibits its growth in 
Ireland So, under the Law of Nature, we send gunboats and 
soldiers to China and compel the Chinese not to assimilate their 
laws to ours, but to allow us to do in their country a number of 
things which we do not allow them to do in ours. 

But it will be thought that this cannot be what M. de Martens 
means by his ** eternal and beneficent principles." Then let our 
author be left to explain his own meaning in the sentence which 
follows the one we have quoted : — 

" These ideas have wonderfally favoured the prodigioas extension of 
'* pacific and commercial relations with Asiatic couatries which, until 
" recently, were closed to aliens. Unquestionably, the immigrants from 
*' civilised nations have succeeded with impunity in enriching themselves 
" at the cost of the population of those Pagan nations which, through 
" compulsion or friendly concession, have opened their ports and towns to 
" European commerce." 

The communication to Pagan nations of *' those eternal and 
** beneficent principles," which have placed Europe in the van of 
civilisation and humanity, certainly puts the Pagan nations in the 
rear, and at their expense enriches the European immigrants. 

This chatter about the difference between the Law of Nations 
and that of Nature is of the loosest possible kind. The writer 
probably judges that if the reasoning were too close its fallacy 
would be too obvious, but the design is not hidden. He wishes 
the reader to construct a syllogism which shall serve his purpose. 

1. Barbarians are not to be treated according to the Law of 
Nations. 

2. The Turcomans are barbarians. 

3. Therefore Russia may do whatever she likes with them. 

*' I. Barbarian life ignores commerce, agriculture, and trade. Each • 
" individual is his own protector, thinks only of his personal interests, and 
'* defends them with all his physical strength against every attack. Nothing 
" is more characteristic of savage life than the amazing absence of aiiion 
" and co-operation for the attainment of a common object Even in 
" time of war and in the face of imminent danger it is hard to persuade a 
'* savage tribe that union constitutes strength, and that reciprocal help is 
" essential for the safety of all its members." —(P. 22.) 

This discussion about barbarians, who are confounded with 
savages, can only be relevant to Central Asian affairs if the Tur- 
coman tribes are savages. Certainly the Khanates did not ignore 
either commerce, agriculture, or trjide. Nor did the Khans, when 
in imminent danger from Russia, neglect to apply to the English 
Government in India for aid. But the Indian Government always 
averted its face. 

In defence of his dictum, that the Law of Nations does not 
apply to barbarians, M. de Martens quotes the following from 
John Stuart Mill :— 

'*To characterise any conduct whatever towards a barbarous people as 
" a violation of the Law of Nations, only shows that he who so speaks has 
•* never considered the subject.** — P. 24.* 

The sentence that follows in Miirs essay is very judiciously 
excluded : — *' A violation of great principles of morality it may 
" easily be ; but barbarians have no right as a nation^ except. a 
*' right to such treatment as may, at the earliest possible period, 
^ fit them for becoming one. The only moral laws for the relation 
" between a civilised and a barbarous government are the universal 
" rule of morality between man and man " 

M. de Martens then begins to talk of sentiments, " the primary 
*' elements of thought, the ray that illuminates and guides, more 
" or less, every human conscience." '* But of all these sentiments 
'* that of equity or law is of exceptional importance in the life of 
" man.'' These sentiments lead up to the following conclusion :^ 

* " Dissertations and Discussions," vol. iii., p. 168. 
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" It is the Law of Nature, then, and not the Liw of Nations, which is 
"applicable to the relations of civilised nUions with those of Asia." — P. 25. 

We now proceed to the moral of the pamphlet; a moral 
enforced on the first page by a motto taken from A. de Tocque- 
viile :— 

" For a world altogether new, a new policical code is reqaired." 

To denominate as a new world a district which contains Kash- 
^ar, celebrated in the " Arabian Nights ; " Bokhara, the seat of 
Zoroaster; and Afghanistan, which we read about in Qaintus 
Curtius*s ^ Life of Alexander the Great," shows a courage which 
no thought of accuracy can daunt. We may next expect to find 
the '^ Cyropaideia '* in a list of modem novels, or Plutarch's 
"Lives" bound up as an appendix to Alison's "History of 
" Europe." 

There is no attempt to cover this gross inaccuracy, and the 
practical moral is displayed with almost as little veil :— 

"Seeing that our relations with semi-civilised States and the barbarous 
" tribes of Asia, are of a peculiar character and essentially different froni 
" civilised relations, European diplomacy on this new field ought to 
*' modify its tactics, its means of action, and its aims. In the first jdace, 
'^ it appears to us to be indisputable that in Asia, where international 
" relations exist only de facto^ without their being determined by the 
" received principles of International Law, European diplomacy is much 
" freer in its action and le»s hampered by the control of enlightened 
'* public opinion. This liberty of action is attributable, to a large extent, 
" to a want of the means of rapid communication, to the vast extent of 
" territories where diplomacy is to work, to uncertainty about the geo- 
" graphy of these countries, and, lastly, to the weakness of Asiatic peoples 
'* and their incapacity to defend their rights and interests. In such circum- 
" stances it is only natural that abuses of brute force and reprehensible 
" deeds should be of too frequent occurrence in these remote and uncx- 
" plored lands. These abuses on the part of European diplomacy are too 
" often provoked by the craft, double-dealing and perBdy of semi-harba- 
" rous nations, and are the result of imperious necessity." — Pp. 26-7. 

*' In Asia international relations only exist de facto?^ Surely 
that is the very reason why international law should be recognised, 
so that the international relations may exist de jure. Two pages 
back we were told that '* we deem it unfair to expect Asiatic 
'' nations to observe rules elaborated during centuries of intercourse 
*' between Christian and civilised nations." Now we find that 
among those Asiatic nations European diplomacy, "less hampered 
by the control of enlightened public opinion," indulges in *' brute 
*' force and reprehensible deeds." What was meant two pages 
back was not, therefore, that it was unfair to expect observance 
of the Law of Nations from Asiatics, but that it need not be 
observed to them. Then the reprehensible deeds are attributed 
to Asiatic perfidy, and declared to be the result of imperious 
necessity ; therefore, of course, not reprehensible at all. 

The state of things here described is like that described by 
Grotius when he dedicated his work on the laws of war and peace 
to the Kings of England and France, and, declaring the establish- 
ment of the Law of Nations to be a desperate undertaking, appealed 
to them to undertake it, on the ground that nothing was worthy of 
such great Kings but what all others deemed hopeless. But M. 
de Martens is no Grotius. He lays the blame avowedly on those 
who are too weak to defend their rights, and only begs that none 
may be cast upon that European diplomacy which revels in ** brute 
" force and reprehensible deeds." Such a man is worthy to be 
Professor of International Law in the Imperial University of St. 
Petersburg. Diplomaticus. 

( To be continued^ 
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THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 

WE pointed out last week that if it is really and honestly 
desired to effect in Tuikey "reforms" which shall 
not merely be changes, but also be improvements, the right 
method to pursue is, not to make an invasion of Turkey by 
foreign reformers, but to allow the Turkish people themselves 
to say where the shoe pinches, and to point out the changes 
that would be beneficial. That they are capable of doing this 
has already been proved by the too short history of the first 
Parliament assembled in Turkey. This essay in a new path 
of government is such as one would naturally have expected 
to excite the greatest interest in England, and to receive the 
greatest support from the English Government. But instead 
of this, the English Governmtnt has resolutely averted its face 
from the Turkish Parliament, and has turned all its attention 
and directed all its advice and " pressure " to the very diflfe* 
rent and disintegrating ** reforms " asked for at Russian sug- 
gestions. There is not a single word of encouragement 
written by any English Minister to the Turkish Government 
with reference to the pursuit of reforms by the Turks — as they 
have been pursued by the English — through the means of 
their Parliament ; not an admission that the assembly of the 
Parliament was an earnest of real reforming work ; not a sug- 
gestion that this Parliament should again be assembled and 
maintained in its functions. 

In the presence of this marvellous fact it may be useful to 
remind Englishmen what the Turkish Parliament was, and how 
it comported itself. It was composed of members elected in 
every part of the Turkish Empire, and it was first opened on 
the 19th March, 1877, by a speech from the Sultan in 
the presence of the members of the Corps Diplomatique — 
all represented on the occasion, with the exception of the 
Russian Ambassador, who merely contemptuously sent his 
dragoman to the ceremony. But the Parliament set to work 
with a will. On the 3rd April, 1877, Mr. Jocelyn, then Chargd 
d'Affaires at Constantinople, wrote : — 

'* Since the opening of the Turkish Parliament, the Second Chamber 
''has been principally occupied with questions relating to internal 
" organisation, involving the recognition of the rules of debate and order 
" which have been framed for it by Ahmed Vefyk Pasha, the President. 

" The discussions upon these points have been conducted with con* 
" siderable ability and animation ; and several of the Arabian and Syrian 
" Delegates have t)een con.*-picu<)U4 for the enerf;y they have displayed in 
" opposing any measure of the Government which appeared to them an 
** infringement of Parliamentary privilege. 

'* On one occasion, the opinion oi the Chamber having been taken with 
" regard to the right of mure than one member taking part in an inter- 
" pellation of the Ministers, the proposition of the Government was 
*• rejected by a majority of three to one."* 

On the 20th June, 1S77, Sir H. Layard wrote: — 

"The complete independence and vigorous freedom of speech shown 
" by the Turkish Parliament is a roost remarkable feature, especially as 
" its members were in this instance practically chostn by the Government 

* Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Turkey, No. 15, 1877, 
page 334 ; ditto. No. 26, 1877, p. 145 ; ditto, pp. 96 and 97 ; duia, 

p. 55. 
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" itself, and were accused of being its docile agents. Unless it be too late 
" to make any effort to reform this country, and to provide for the good 
" government of its various populations, the spirit shown by this first 
'* Turkish Parliament might afford good hopes for the future. If there 
" were a Turkish statesman who understood the wants and true condition 
" of his country, he might avail himself of it. When the time comes for 
" peace, and the reform of the administration of Turkey for the good of 
" the Christians, we might, I think, make use of it in the interests of 
•* humanity and of Europe." • 

And on the 2nd June, 1877, Sir H. Layard wrote : — 

" At the time of my visit the Chamber was discussing a Bill concerning 
" municipal taxation. I may state with confidence, and with some 
" experience of the House of Commons, that I never saw a debate carried 
' ' on with more order and propriety. Members may either speak from 
" their seats or from a tribune, after the French fashion. With the excep* 
" tion of one individual, a Greek, they addressed the Speaker, or Presi- 
" dent, from their places. Their speeches were short and to the point. 
'* Each article of the Bill before them was discussed, explanations were 
" demanded of the representatives of the Department of the Government 
" that had submitted the law to the Parliament, and were at once given. 
*' It was then put to the vote, and was passed without a division. Each 
" Deputy had a copy of the Bill before him, and followed with the 
"greatest interest and attention the discussion. I did not observe one 
•* exception. 

" No public assembly of the kini in Europe could perhaps show a 
" more respectable, intelligent, and dignified body of men than the present 
'* Turkish Parliament. Christians and Mussulmans from all parts of the 
" Empire, even an Arab with his half- Bedouin dress, are seated without 
'* distinction together. Among the Mahommedans there are many Mol- 
*' lahs, or teachers of the Koran, in their white turbans. The Christian 
" speakers, who predominated the day that I was present, were listened 
" to without any sign of impatience. They spoke with the most com- 
" plete freedom, and without any restraint. The President rarely inter- 
" fered, except to point out to a Deputy that he was wandering from 
the question in debate. 

"That the Turkish Deputies have shown remarkable independence 
and boldness in their discussions, have denounced misgovern ment, and 
" demanded the redress of grievances, is now generally admitted. They 
" have not hesitated to attack powerful Ministers, and criiicisms have 
" even been made which indirectly affect the Sultan himself. They have 
" insisted that a complete and honest budget of the national finances 
" should be placed before them, and the Commission appointed to look 
" ioto the public expenditure sent a few days ago to the Ministers of War 
" and Marine to demand a full statement and explanation of the con- 
" tracts entered into by their Departments. It was partly on this 
" account that the Military Commission, to which my despatch of the 
'* 28th ultimo referred, was named. The appointment of Zuhdi Bey to a 
" financial mission to London and Paris gave rise to a debate on the 
'^uncontrolled expenditure of loans by the Government, which ended 
" in a vote demanding the recall of their Commissioner. 

''As the Turkish Parliament has shown these and other proofs of 
" independence and national feeling, which might be called in other 
•'countries 'patriotism,' much may reasonably be hoped from it here- 
" after. It furnishes one of those rare cases of a new institution working 
" better than even its most sanguine advocates could have expected. 
" I hear this admitted on all sides. Whether it will continue to work 
" equally well, and whether it is destined to become a really efficient 
" control on arbitrary rule, and on the bad and corrupt government 
"hitherto existing in the Turkish Empire, must depend upon circum- 
" stances. 

"It appears to me to be of great importance that the Chamber 
" should be kept together as long as possible. 

"In conclusion, I may venture to express my opinion that if the 
" Turkish Empire is to be kept together, and if the interests and good 
" government of its various populations, without distinction of creeds, 
" are really aimed at, it should be the policy of England to employ 
" what influence she may have at the Porte to support and encourage 
" this attempt at a national re presentation." ♦ 
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Is there any other reason wanted why England and the 

English Government should have supported, and should now 

call for, the revival of this, the one honest and promising 

experiment in Turkish reform ? If so, it will be found in what 

Sir Henry Layard wrote on the 30th May, 1877. He said : — 

" A Russian gentleman observed to me, < Russia looks upon the 
'* establishment of a Constitution and a Parliament by the Turkish 
" Government as an insult and defiance to her. Their existence would 
" alone furnish us with a sufficient reason to make war upon Turkey. 

* * We will never consent to be the only Power left in Europe without 
*' constitutional institutions; and as we are not yet prepared for them, 

• * we cannot, it is evident, allow Turkey to have them.' *' • 

It is impossible to make the case more complete, or to prove 
more thoroughly that if the English Government really desires 
to resist Russian encroachments on Turkey and to make that 
country better worth living in, the first thing to be done is to 
procure that the Turkish Parliament shall once more be called 
together. The rest will do itself. 

ENGLISH PROHIBITION OF TURKISH REFORMS. 

• 

FOR the moment, and only for the moment, there is an 
apparent lull in the noxious activity of the British 
Foreign Office, and after the financial and the uninitiated part 
of the diplomatic world has been kept in agitation by rumours 
of British threats and movements of British ships, the result 
has been the appointment of Baker Pasha, and the storm has 
for the present apparently blown over. 

This is, however, only apparently and only for the 
moment. The same influences which worked on Lord Salis- 
bury at the Constantinople Conference have still their hold 
over him, as they will have over his successor, whoever he 
may be ; and the Foreign Minister in England will always be 
ready to re-open the Eastern Question if merely to get rid of 
all obligations of being bound by the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion. 

The public men of England may very fairly be judged by 
the interpretation they put on that same Convention. As a 
rule, they read it as if it were a one-sided contract, binding on 
the Porte and not on England, or as if it did not, like other 
contracts, specify certain conditions to be adhered to on both 
sides, failing which the agreement becomes null and void. 
Another view taken of it is that it creates certain rights of 
interference on the part of England in the affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire. The case is really otherwise. By the Con- 
vention, England has pledged herself to do a certain thing 
— namely, to defend the Turkish provinces in Asia by force of 
arms against Russia — ^provided Turkey introduces certain so- 
called reforms ; and the Sultan has handed over Cyprus as a 
kind of guarantee on his part. 

Lord Salisbury has specified certain " reforms," to which 
we referred last week. His own Ambassador has shown them 
to be impracticable, and he himself has admitted that with- 
out reserve. 

But as a contract between nations is a much graver thing 
than a mere agreement between private individuals, and as in 
leg al proceedings as to private matters everything depends 

• Ibid. 
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upon forms, it is not lawful for Lord Salisbury to deal with a 
matter so gravely affecting his own country without specifying 
to England and to Europe the exact nature of the demands he 
makes upon the Sultan. It is not lawful for him to transact 
such important affairs in secresy, merely through the mouth- 
])iece of an Ambassador, for in such a complication the Foreign 
Secretary can be, considered in no other light than as the 
attorney of the nation ; and in private matters an attorney con- 
cealing his negotiations from his client, and compromising his 
client's character for honesty and integrity, would assuredly 
render himself liable to proceedings in the Court of Queen's 
Bench. 

If England and Turkey are still to be bound by the Con- 
vention, this nation has a right to know what is and what is 
not imperative on the latter to do, not vaguely, but definitely 
and specifically, if England is not satisfied, she has no right 
whatever of insistence, not even by persuasion, far less by 
force ; but her course of action is then clear. She has to with- 
draw publicly from her contract, leaving the field open to 
Russia, as she did with regard to the Treaty of 1856 ; and she 
has furthermore to withdraw from Cyprus. 

This is the law as regards the case. Of course the practice 
is very different. For both the Cabinet of St. Petersburg and 
the London Foreign Office claim and exercise the right of 
setting aside public law and of interpreting treaties as they 
please, particularly when the contracting party is a weak 
Power like the Ottoman Empire. 

Last week we dealt with " Reforms in Turkey," and we 
expounded the only two measures which could justly be called 
by that name. First, the abolition of the Capitulations ; 
secondly, the reinauguration of the Turkish Parliament. Now 
neither of these will ever be effected ; not because Turkey does 
not most ardently desire them, but because Russia, and of 
course the British Foreign Office, which is the tool of 
Russia, will never permit them. Does any man doubt this ? 
Let him read the despatch of Mr. Layard of the 30th May, 
1877. Part of it is as follows : — 

'* The Christian population of Tuikey, or rather, it may be said, those 
" who are by their knowledge and intelligence most capable of repre- 
*' senting them, are convinced that under the Turkish rule they had a far 
" better chance of carrying out their national aspirations, of retaining their 
' ' national faith, and of developing their political freedom than under that 
" of Russia. 

" They are encouraged by the success of a Turkish Parliament, in 
" which they find they can freely express their opinions and expose their 
" grievances. They know that the unchecked success of Russia would at 
'* once lead to the destruction of that germ of future liberty and good 
•* government. I believe they are right. 

^^ A RuAiian gentleman obsirved to me, * Russia looks upon this establish' 
" ment of a Constitution and a Farliament by the Turkish Government as a*i 
" insult and a dejiance to her. Their existence would alone furnish us with 
** a sufficient reason to make war upon Turkey ; we will never consent to he 
** the ohly Power left in Europe without Constitutional institutions^ and^ as 
** we are not yet prepared for them, it is evident we cannot allow Turkey to 
** have them.** 

This is the explanation why, in all Lord Salisbury's projects 
of reform for Turkey, not one word has been said of this first 
necessary step towards correcting centralisation and corrup- 
tion, which are the great curses of the Ottoman Empire. It 
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further enlightens us as to why Mr. Gladstone and all the 
Liberal admirers of Constitutional institutions have been 
profoundly silent as to the extinction of the Turkish Parlia- 
ment, for it is clear they dare not propose a project so fraught 
with inconvenience to Holy Russia. 

There was a singular passage in an article on Turkey in 
the Times of the 24th, which may be reproduced here merely 
with the substitution of the name of one country for that of 
another. It would then read thus : — 

" From all parts of Ireland the complaints of the Irish population are 
" rising louder and louder, demonstrating not only real ground of com- 
'* plaint, but also a certam common feeling and action on the part of this 
'* widespread population. Thougti but fir&t inarticulate sounds, they might 
" easily amount to a national question, as in the case of Bulgaria." 

Another little change, and the passage might read as 
follows : — 

'* From all parts of India the complaints of the Indian population are 
" rising louder and louder. Neither Asiatic Turkey, nor Ireland, nor 
" India is admitted to the privilege of representative institutions, what- 
*' ever those might be worth in the two last cases ; and the British 
*' Minis:ers, b^ing unable to remove the grievances of the two countries, 
" where they can do just as they please, undertake, therefore, to rule a 
'* nation of whose character and institutions they know little or nothing." 

We have long had before us the phrase of the " sick man." 
We have recently heard of the sick woman at Vienna. The 
day mast soon come when the British nation also will have its 
humane physician at its death-bed, unless there is some 
recovery of vitality of which there seems at present but little 
chance. 



RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 

Part II. 

HAVING established that Barbarians have nothing to do with 
the Law of Nations, the next thing is to fix the title of 
Barbarian on the people who have to be subdued by Russia. 
They seem to be divided into first and second-class misde- 
meanants. The first class may be allowed to possess their own 
countries, but on condition of exempting Europeans from the 
native jurisdiction ; the second class are to be altogether sup- 
pressed. 

'* There are in Asia native States, such as Persia, China, and Japan, 
'* enjoying a regular social organisation, whose Governments are capable 
" ot conduct iog their relations with European nations, and ensuring the 
" inviolability uf the lives and property of foreigners. With such States 
'* international relations can be peaceably maintained, and their national 
" independence ought to be as unscrupulously respected as that of more 
*' civilised States, provided always that the Persian, Chinese, and Japanese 
'* Governments are permanently able to fulfil their respective duties 
'* towards foreigners, and to afford efficacious protection to the subjects of 
" civilised States within their territories. Unfortunately, neither Persia, 
" nor China, nor Japan offer all the conditions requisite for the complete 
* ' protection of foreigners. The inhabitants of these countries are not yet 
'* adequately impressed with the necessity for international relations ; they, 
" at times, give free vent to their hatred of strangers, and thereupon 
" shocking outrages on the lives and property of Europeans necessitate 
' * vigorous repression on the part of the Government of the country, and 
" active European intervention on the part of such European Powers as 
** have int erests at stake in the Asiatic State. Moreover, neither the 

* Russia and England in Central Asia, By F. de Martens, D.C.L., 
Professor ot International Law at the Imperial University of St. Peters- 
burg, &c., &c., &c. London : William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 1879. 
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" habits, nor the morals, nor the laws of such Asiatic countries offer all 
" the guarantees essential for the development of international relations, 
" on the footing of perfect equality and unrestricted reciprocity. Here we 
*' have the origin of Consular jurisdiction in the East. The abolition of 
'* that exceptional jurisdiction would be the best of proofs that the legisla- 
" tion, the customs, and civil institutions of these States afforded adequate 
" protection to foreigners and their rights. International Law would, in 
" that cai>e, take the place of the Law of Nature in our relations with 
" these countries, which would then be received on a footing of equality 
*' into the circle of civilised nations." — Pp. 27-9. 

The gross inaccuracy of this statement need not surprise us. 
Europeans are gratified to hear that their exemption from the 
restrictions of Asiatic laws is a proof of their moral and political 
superiority. The origin of the Consular jurisdiction was the hospi- 
tality of the Turks and the commiseration of the Chinese for the 
foreigners who, at first in small numbers, sought a residence in 
their territories. Its augmentation in China and its extension to 
Japan were effected at the point of the bayonet, and, so far from 
being justified by outrages on the lives and property of Europeans, 
such outrages were never unprovoked and are nothing in com- 
parison to those of the Europeans and their Governments. What 
outrage have the Chinese ever committed on Europeans to 
compare with our Opium War, our Canton Massacre, and our 
smuggling establishment at Hong Kong ? 

But if we are not surprised at the falsity of this passage, we 
admire the intrepidity which does not think it will be seen to be 
fallacious. What can be more the subject of International Law (we 
do not mean of the Law of Nations) than those Treaties by which 
we have secured the privileges of the Consular jurisdiction in 
China, Japan, and Siam. Is Consular jurisdiction a provision of 
the Law of Nature? Yet we are told that all these intricate 
Treaty provisions for exempting us from the laws in these countries 
are justifiable on the ground of ^' the impracticability of observing 
'* International Law in our dealings with Asiatic peoples." 

Having established the Consukir jurisdiction as part of the Law 
of Nature in Persia, China, and Japan, we come to the corpus vile 
which is to be trampled upon by the civilised Powers in Central 
Asia — 

" European relations with the tribes or countries of Central Asia, with 
" the Khanates of Samarcand, Bokhara, Kokand, Kashgar, Khiva, and 
" Afghanistan must be considered from a different point of view. The 
" barbarous tribes of these countries in general, and the far-famed Turko- 
*' mans in particular, disdain all regular social organisation ; nomadic and 
*' semi-savage, they live by plunder and murder. As for the rulers of the 
" before-mentioned Khanates, they are wanting in the will and very often 
"in \}^t power of maintaining order within their own territories, of faith- 
*' fully performing engagements entered into, or of punishing such of their 
" subjects as are guilty of pillage and raids in the neighbouring territory 
" of civilised States. Internal disorder has become in these countries a 
" chronic disease ; prolonged bloodshed between one or more claimants 
" to the same throue reduces them successively to a state of frightful dis- 
'* organisation and anarchy ; the lives and the property of foreigners are, 




indemnity 

"behalf of its injured subjects, to insist on the fulfilment of stipulated 
" engagements, and to impose more stringent arrangements for the future 
" security of its frontiers and the protection of the Uves and property of its 
•• subjects.**— Pp. 29-30. 

No external evidence is required to brand as false this highly- 
coloured picture. It is inconsistent with itself. Some only of the 
subjects of the Khans are guilty of pillage and raiding into the 
neighbouring territory, but they all live by plunder and murder. 
The inhabitants of a district two thousand miles long and a thou- 
sand miles broad live by murdering and plundering each other ! 
The accusation is absurd. The reason for bringing it must be 
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that the alleged pillage and raiding are not strong enough to make 
out a case. The interest of the foreigner in this district is remark- 
able. What is there to attract so many foreigners to a country 
where everybody lives by plunder ? The case is much simpler. 
Russia means to complete her annexation of the Khanates, and she 
warns off outsiders by calumnies on those whom she wishes to 
destroy. We have all heard of the atrocities of the Russian 
Government in the massacre of the Yomuts. This was narrated 
categorically, and no refutation has been attempted. If the 
Turcomans had m&de any such raid into Russian territories, would 
Russia have published no account of it ? The Turcomans have 
recently inflicted a disastrous defeat upon a Russian army, 
equipped and drilled, which has accepted its defeat and has 
returned to the Caspian. Is this a proof that the Turcomans 
disdain all social organisation ? But if M. de Martens brings no 
evidence to support his accusations, there is evidence on the other 
side which ought not to be forgotten. 

On the 24th March, 1873. in a lecture on Khiva, at the Geo- 
graphical Society, Sir Henry Rawlinson said : — 

'* Russia's cause of quarrel with Khiva had as yet been set forth in no 
" manifesto, but it is understood that she complains of a plundering of 
" caravans, and a fostering of rebellion among the Khirgiz to the north, 
*' and of resistance among the Turkomans in the south. Of these causes 
" of quarrel a third party might not be a fair judge ; but we must at least 
" bear in mind that, in estimating the views of the Khivans, we must take 
" the status of 1869, not that of 1873, since war must be considered to have 
" commenced on the day a Russian force landed at Krasnovodsk ; all sub- 
*' sequent outrages, as they are now called, of the Khivans being retalia- 
** tions on an invasion of their country.*'* 

After this lecture Captain Shaw delivered his testimony as to 
the orderly and well-directed government of Kashgar under Yakoob 
Beg, and expressed a fervent hope that at any rate in that quarter 
no interference might be permitted.. 

There must be something behind which can suggest to the 
author of this Russian appeal that his rhapsodies, devoid of logic, 
of external truth, and of internal probabilities, should be accepted 
by Englishmen. We find the reason in the encouragement that 
has been given by the English Government to the Great Prince 
who has conquered Tartary. What M. de Martens tells the English 
people is what Count Schouvaloff told Lord Granville. Lord 
Granville accepted the charges ma^e against the Khan of Khiva 
behind his back, and gave his sanction to the expedition against 
him, being quite satisfied with the Count's assurance that direc- 
tions had been given ^* that the conditions imposed should be such 
'* as could not in any way lead to a prolonged occupancy of Khiva.** 

On the 2 1 St November, 1864, Prince Gortchakoff issued a 
Circular declaring a certain line of conquests necessary, and added, 
as a reason for making such a statement, that — 

*' It was urgent to lay down this line dtfinitively, so as to escape the 
" danger of being carried away, as is almost inevitable, by a series of 
'* repressive measures and reprisals into an unlimited extension of territory.'* 

When the time came, instead of being almost^ this extension 
of territory became quite inevitable. Our Russian Professor spills 
a good deal of ink to persuade us that this extension was caused 
by an imperious necessity against Russians will. We need not 
follow him into this argument, but, on the other hand, we do not 
deny that when he brings evidence from the English Blue-Books 
to show that the English Government accepted this view he proves 
this part of his case — nay, he proves it easily, for a more liberal 
series of quotations would show how cordial the Gladstone-Gran- 
ville Administration was in accepting the Russian conquest of 
Turkestan, and how credulous it was in admitting that these 
conquests did not cover any designs upon India. 

DiPLOMATICUS. 

(TV be continued.) 
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THERE are startling rumours in the air which the well-informed 
do breathe. First, it is positively asserted that a new Secret 
Agreement has been made between England and Germany, hav- 
ing for its object to dispose of Russia finally and for good and 
all by opposing to her a solid Anglo-Teutonic alliance. France, 
it is said, has been '* squared '' not to interfere with this alliance 
by any new action against Germany in regard to the old quarrel 
between them ; Austria is chained to the car of the allies — and 
the thing is done. England is to be supported in the East to 
the extent of allowing her to establish such a protectorate of 
Turkey in Asia as will amount to its annexation ; she is to be 
seated practically on the whole eastern shores of the Bosphorus, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles, and titularly within 
the Black Sea itself, where she is to have a port, say Sinope. 
Meantime she is to annex Herat, and so make everything safe 
on that side. Germany, on the other hand, is to annex the 
rest of Denmark and the Baltic provinces of Russia, and Holland 
is also to fall to her peaceably and voluntarily as may be arranged. 
Thus, it is said, Russia will be finally rendered harmless ; for 
England will have her hand upon one of the two Russian nostrils 
at the Bosphorus, and Germany her hand on the other at the 
Sound, the result of which will be that the Muscovite can be pinched 
out of breath whenever he shows himself intractable. 

Whether this grand plan has really been agreed upon cannot 
yet be known. But Lothair Bucher has not been in London for 
nothing, and it is not for nothing that Lord Beaconsfield has im- 
posed so complete a silence upon himself as to foreign politics, and 
has at the same time slipped his Cabinet at Russia on so many 
platforms, beginning with Lord Salisbury at Manchester. 

Secret agreements have never yet been found to be for the 
interests of England, still less for her honour ; for, while her policy 
should be such as needs no conspiracy, her statesmen are such as 
are incapable of conspiring with success. If, therefore, this thing 
or aught like it has been done, the gravest apprehensions must be 
entertained as to the compact actually made and as to its results. 
To chain up Russia, no agreement, secret or otherwise, with any other 
Power is required. All that is necessary for England to do is to with- 
draw openly and in the face of the world from the Declaration of 
Paris, which prevents her from acting at sea. By this act and by this 
alone can this country regain the power she once exercised with such 
tremendous results of acting upon the commerce, not merely of 
Russia, but of every State with which she may be at war. To pass 
by the honest, open, lawful method, and to engage by preference in 
dark and dangerous conspiracy consigned to secret agreements, 
would be an act of madness. Whether the act has been committed 
time must show. « 

The English forces have captured at Cabul a series of 
despatches from the Russian Government to the Ameers of Cabul, 
which show that during all the time when that Government was 
making amicable protestations to England, it was carrying on 
intrigues with the Afghan rulers of a most obnoxious nature. The 
English Government hesitate to publish these despatches, but it 
is undoubtedly their duty to do so, and that at once, in order not 
only that they may justify themselves, but that the country may 
know the kind of Power with whom in Russia they have to deal. 

Printed by Rankkn and Co., Drury House, St. Mary-le-Strand. W.C; and Publish* d 
by C. D. (JoLLKT, at the Office of the "Diplomatic Keview,*' la, Tavistock 
Street, Co\ent Gairdeii, Loudon, W.C 
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RUMOURS AS TO GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 

(Abbreviated ftom want of space,) 

IN our Notes last week we alluded to a vague and uncon- 
firmed report of a secret agreement between Lord 
Beaconsfield and Prince Bismarck to resist Russia. 

The reconstruction of the map of Europe has long been a 
favourite amusement for a certain class of men; there has been 
an inundation of pamphlets in all languages, containing all 
sorts of projects. It is not too much to say that the most chi- 
merical of these is rational and feasible compared with this new 
hallucination of the possibility of an Anglo-Teutonic alliance to 
drive the Muscovite back and confine him to his native snows. 

It is perfectly true that it was by the help of the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg that the Margravate of Brandenburg was made 
first into the Kingdom of Prussia, and afterwards into the 
Empire of Germany ; but that Cabinet has never been, and is 
not now, a Frankenstein, to construct a giant and then to 
tremble before him. When she made, she retained the power 
of unmaking; nor has Prussia ever been unfaithful to her 
creator. In the days of the Crimean War it was by means of 
the Prussian neutrality and the Prussian ports that Russia 
shipped her hides and tallow to England, who had secured 
the commerce of her enemy at the outset of the war by waiving 
the Right of Search. This neutrality was rewarded by the 
abandonment of Austria to her fate after Sadowa, and the 
interposition on behalf of Germany against France by 
diplomatic means. The debt of gratitude thus contracted was 
paid by Germany, alias Prussia, at Constantinople and Berlin ; 
and it is to her even more than to Lords Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg owes its new 
States of Servia and Bulgaria with their armies, the mouths of 
the Danube, the forced alliance with Roumania, and the pro- 
mised land of Armenia. 

Is it even possible, not to say credible, that all this is 
about to be changed ? 

Nevertheless, absurd as the report is as a whole, there may 
be some foundation for so much of it as represents a trap 
having been set for Her Majesty's Government, and for their 
having nibbled at the bait with the usual alacrity of beings 
destined to be caught. 

Of one thing there is no doubt All these newspaper 
reports of bad feeling and hostile preparations between 
Germany and Russia are intended to mystify the world at 
large, and to cover a transaction which, when it is completed, 
will take all Europe by surprise. 

There is one thing that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg is 
bent upon ; and that is the incorporation of the Austrian and 
Prussian Polish provinces into her own Empire. Those of 
Austria will yield to her on the proximate dismemberment of 
the Sick Woman of Vienna ; those of Prussia will not be got 
easily as yet without a quid pro quo. 

What then if England be made the cat's-paw, and if some 
such secret agreement has been made by which Prussia shall 
exchange Posen for the withdrawal of any opposition by 
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England to her possession of Holland and the province of 
Denmark ? 

As it will be seen, we have dealt with this matter solely as 
a speculative question. Only this much must be said in 
addition. It is a bad sign of the times that such rumours 
should be possible; for it shows that Ministerial power in this 
country, and notably the power of the Foreign Office, is 
virtually absolute and uncontrolled. There have been so 
many political conspiracies in our days that the minds of men 
have been corrupted, and they talk of a public villainy as if it 
were an every-day occurrence. The time has been when to 
say that an English Minister was capable of conniving at the 
Eastern possessions and Western harbours of Holland passing 
into the hands of the greatest and most aggressive of military 
Powers would be tantamount to saying that he was sharpening 
the Tower axe for his own neck. 



RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 

Part III. 

T* HE history of the negotiation about Afghanistan is, on the 
whole, fairly given. But the pretence that in that negotia- 
tion any importance was placed by either party on the independence 
of Afghanistan is ridiculous. The agreement was a mutual letter of 
license. Russia was to do what she liked with Khiva and Bokhara, 
England was to do what she liked with Afghanistan. Merv was 
left out of the agreement, so that Russia might be free to go there 
and upset everything whenever she was able. 

M. De Martens is very successful in showing what a cordial 
understanding Russia had with the Gladstone-Granville Adminis- 
tration, and the line he takes is so completely supported by the 
speeches of these statesmen and by the writings of the Duke of 
Argyll, to which last he refers with enthusiasm, that if we charge 
the Russian Government with bad faith, we must allow that it was 
towards the English people and not towards the English Govern- 
ment, which was only too ready, through a mingled credulity and 
connivance, to become the accomplice of a foreign Power. 

But while we are ready to admit that M. De Martens makes 
out his case of, let us call it, a cordial understanding between the 
two Governments, we must complain that he unjustly deprives 
Russia of the credit due to her for her astuteness in originating the 
idea which went under the amphibological expression ^ a Neutral 
" Zone,'' a term worthy to rank with Lord Beaconsfield's 
** Scientific Frontier." 

M. De Martens says of Prince GortchakofTs despatch to 
Baron Brunnow, dated March 7, 1869, in the Correspondence with 
Russia respecting Central Asia, No. 2, 1873 : — 

'* That diplomatic paper deserves, for more than one reason, to com- 
''mand our attention. In the first place it manifests, once more, the 
*' sincere desire of Russia to avoid, at any cost, giving the slightest 
*' ground for misunderstanding or complications of any kind with Great 
" Britain. Secondly, it shows that to Lord Clarendon is due the honour 
** of having originated the ingenious combination of an ' intermediate or 
'* neutral zone ' between the possessions of the two Powers in Central 
«* Asia.''— P. 60. 

Here we have a graceful compliment from the Russian Pro- 
fessor to the English Minister. But is it sincere } Was the 
Neutral Zone an ingenious idea for the interests of England? 
When the idea came to be considered it presented itself in the 
shape of Bokhara dependent on Russia, and Afghanistan 
dependent on England, while the part where the two Empires did 
not touch — namely, the Merv district— was not the subject of 

♦ Russia and England in Central Asia. By F. de Martens, D.C.L., 
Professor of International Law at the Imperial University of St. Peters- 
burg, &c., &c., &c. London: William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 1879. 
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any agreement at all. Thus the establishment of a Neutral Zone 
to separate the two Empires was a phrase to disguise that the 
agreement brought them close together. M. De Martens, indeed, 
pretends to consider that this is only accomplished now, when 
England (as he hopes) has annexed Afghanistan. Of the results 
of this annexation he gives two views. The first is that of the 
war party in England and that in Russia : — 

" It appears to be incontestable that in consequence of these opinions 
" widely held in England and Russia, the Treaty of Peace signed by 
'* Yakoob Khan is calculated to afford extreme satisfaction to the advocates 
" of a deadly struggle in Asia between these two great Powers. English 
** Russophobists rejoice at Afghanistan having become an English 
*< dependency and at the ' death-blow ' which the Treaty of Gandamak has 
" dealt to Russian influence in Asia ; Russian Anglophobists are 
*' extremely grateful to the Administration of Lord Beaconsfield, because it 
** has, at a single stroke, brought England's Indian possessions into close 
** proximity with the Asiatic territories which acknowledge the supremacy 
" of Russia." 

But this is not the view which M. De Martens acknowledges as 
his own. He says : — 

**It seems to us tbat Providence is guiding the two Powers in that 
" common path and towards that noble goal. We have seen that the 
''negotiations respecting the creation of a 'neutral territory' or 'an 
*' intermediate zone' between their respective possessions in Asia proved 
*' fruitless. Yet no one can question the high capacity, the honest inten- 
<' tions, and the persevering efforts of the statesmen who conducted these 
*' negotiations. The force of things was stronger than human will. All 
•' attempts that may yet be made to establish an intermediate zone between 
(< the Russian and English possessions must fail." — Pp. 122-3. 

The invasion of Afghanistan by England, then, pleases both 
the Russian peace party and the Russian war party. The former 
professes to see in it friendship and security, the latter hatred that 
will lead to a conquest successful to Russia. There is no such 
unanimity in England. Russia's admirers even blame Lord 
Beaconsfield for playing Russia's game at the sacrifice of life, 
treasure, and security, while they were willing to yield to her in 
order to retain them. The idea of a Neutral Zone has turned 
out well for Russia in virtue, as is admitted, of its being impracti- 
cable. It was Russia, then, who showed the high capacity — she 
conceived the idea which she well knew to be impracticable, and 
imposed it on the " honest intentions " of Lord Clarendon. 

In the opening despatch of Central Asia, No. 2 (1873), Lord 
Clarendon writes as if the Neutral Zone were his own idea. But 
when Baron Brunnow reported to Prince Gortchakoff his conver- 
sation with Lord Clarendon, the Prince replied : — 

" J'y ai retrouve le reflet d'un entretiea intime pendant mon loisir de 
" I'ann^e derni^re."* 

So Prince Gortchakoff laid the tgg which has been hatched 
into the invasion of Afghanistan. 

M. De Martens accuses Lord Beaconsfield's Government of 
having on their accession to power followed a new policy towards 
Russia. He even complains that — 

" The attitude of the English Government at the Brussels Conference 
" for the codification of the laws and rules of warfare, which was convoked 
" on the magnanimous initiative of the Emperor Alexander II., was the 
" first decided symptom of a new departure in British policy." — P. 90. 

This charge is utterly unfounded. There is no reason whatever 
to believe that Mr. Gladstone or Lord Granville would have been 
parties to the Code proposed at the Brussels Congress. No 
member of the Liberal Party has, so far as we know, ever 
blamed Lord Derby for not yielding on this occasion to Russia's 
insidious proposals. Nor did the Conservatives assume office at 
a time when everything was quite smooth between England and 
Russia. Only four pages before the charge just cited we find 
mention of Lord Granville's despatch of the 7th January, 1874, OQ 
the dangers which menaced the cordial understanding '' between 

* We give the French, because in the English this sentence is altered, 
and the word reflet is not translated at all. 
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^^ the two countries, in consequence of this new situation in Central 
^' Asia resulting from the conquest of Khiva," and we are told 
(page 88) that ''the Russian despatch of the 21st January 
'' formally repelled pretensions devoid of foundation.'* 

The principal authorities cited in this pamphlet are despatches 
published in the English Blue-Books. These are, for the most 
part, quoted with scrupulous accuracy. But there are exceptions. 
The pamphlet says that — 

"The English Govemmeat admitted that it had permitted an emissary 
" of the Porte to cross India in order to reach, by way of Afghanistan, 
" the Mussulman population of Central Asia and stir them up to revolt 
'* against Russia.'* 

It then refers to '' Correspondence Respecting Central Asia,*' 
No. I, 1878, p. 122 — Despatch from Lord Derby to Lord A. 
Loftus, dated 7th October, 1877. October 7 is a printer's error for 
October 17. But what is it that Lord Derby did admit ? He says: — 

'* I have to state to your Excellency that, at the request of the Poite, a 
" Turkish Envoy to Afghanistan was allowed to pass through Indian 
" territory, but that Her Majesty's Government have no reason to suppose 
'* that the object of his mission was to preach a crusade in Central Asia." 

It is rather puzzling also to see Quetta spoken of as if it 
belonged to the Amir of Cabul. Does M. de Martens not know 
that it belongs to the Khan of Khelat ? 

The pamphlet declares that every fact cited in it has been 
taken from the British Blue-Books. But when it asserts as *' an 
"established fact" that, in the early part of 1878, the Indian 
Government collected an army of 30,000 men which was destined 
to march across Afghanistan and attack the Russian possessions 
in Asia, it quotes only the Pioneer, Its authority, the Duke of 
Argyll, may be quite correct in saying that the Pioneer " is known 
" to be in communication with the authorities at Calcutta and 
" Simla ;" but it is not part of ** the series of Blue-Books presented 
" to Parliament by the British Government." If the 30,000 men 
in buckram were destined to attack the Russian possessions in 
Asia, we should like to know what prevented them from fulfilling 
their destiny ? It certainly was not any concession made by 
Russia at Berlin that prevented either the 30,000 or the Indian 
troops that reached Malta from attacking the Russian possessions. 
The English Ministers had a secret agreement with Russia about 
the Treaty of Berlin, and the troops were no doubt the subject of a 
secret understanding, though it has not been communicated by 
Mr. Marvin. 

In his attack on the Beaconsfield Administration for wilfully 
throwing Shir Ali into the arms of Russia, M. de Martens, fol- 
lowing the Duke of Argyll, is lucid and convincing. The evidence 
which bears out the Russian writer and his British coadjutor has 
been too often detailed in these columns to require repetition. 
We need only record the conclusion. Speaking of Lord Lytton's 
ordering Sir Lewis Felly to break off the negotiations on pretence 
of the death of the Amir*s representative, our Author says : — 

"Here the question naturally presents itself, What occasioned such 
'* hot haste, such precipitate action? Our answer is that of the Duke of 
" Argyll : the Viceroy of India sought to throw Shir Ali into the arms 
" of Russia, and thereby to obtain a specious pretext for declaring war 
" against Afghanistan." — P. 11 1. 

In a similar manner Sir Bartle Frere sent an ultimatum 
requiring from Cetewayo a categorical and practical submission 
within an impossible time, and invaded his country on the very 
day indicated beforehand, lest submission should deprive him of 
the war he had determined to provoke. In a similar manner did 
Sir John Bowring send back the twelve men from the Lorcha 
Arrow lest the apology, the only demand not acceded to, should 
be given, and he should be deprived of the excuse for bombarding 
Canton. Diplomaticus. 
( To be continued,) 
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RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 

Part IV. 

THE agreement between M. de Martens and the Duke of 
Argyll as to the conduct of the present Government in 
Afghanistan is so complete that it will not be out of place here to 
mention the one flaw in the Duke's case. The Duke of Arg}U 
and the whole of the Liberal Party maintain that Lord Beacons- 
field's policy in Afghanistan is entirely a new one. They treat the 
old aggression of Lord Palmerston against Dost Muhammed as 
antediluvian. But the truth is that the antediluvian policy, which 
Lord Beaconsfield has lesuscitated, was never entirely given up, 
and that on the death of Dost Muhammed it was brought strongly 
into play by the non-recognition of Shir Ali by Lord Elgin. The 
following account of the matter is given by the Duke of Argyll in 
•' The Afghan Question from 1841 to 1878" ;— 

" The action taken by the Government of India on the death of Dost 
" Muhammed, and during the civil war which followed, was governed by 
" an honest desire to do what was just and prudent. The severe illness 
" of the Viceroy, Lord Elgin, at tke momfnt when Shir Ali announced 
" his father's death and bis own succession to the tUrone, together with 
*' the doubts entertained as to the security of bis position, led to some 
" delay in acknowledging him as Amir of Cahul. But as he bad been 
'* designated to the succession by his father, and as he was in actual 
" possession of Cabul, this recognition was accorded to him by the acting 
" Governor-Geneial, Sir William Denison, on the 23rd December, 1863.'* 

Shir Ali was known to have been designated by his father, and 
was in possession of Cabul when Lord Elgin, on the 28th July, 
1863, announced Dost Muhammed's death to the British Govern- 
ment, and expressed his intention of delaying his recognition till 
he obtained Jurther information from Afghanistan, where he had 
heard that Mahomed Ufzul Kban was raising an army. The 
diiTerence in ihe different lines taken in July and in December 
depended on the difference in the men. Lord Elgin delayed the 
recognition, Sir Willian Denison expedited it. But what about 
the severe illness of Lord Elgin at the moment when Shir Ali 
announced his father's death? It did not prevent Lord Elgin 
from writing to England. Was there any severe illness of Lord 
Elgin at that moment f There was none. 

Dost Muhammed died on the 9th June, 1863. On the 28th 
July Lord Elgin wrote to Sir Charles Wood notifying the fact. On 
the 26th September Lord Elgin started for a tour through the 
Punjaub, which he continued on horseback up to the 22nd October. 
On the 4*h November he was taken ill, and with difEculty reached 
Dhurmsala. On the 6ih the attack was declared to be mortal. 
On the 20ih he died. The Calcutta Foreign Office called this a 
protracted illness. The Duke of Argyll says it took place at the 
moment when Shir Ali announced his lather's death. 

There can be but one explanation. Lord Elgin was in com- 
munication with the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, who had 
declared that we should one day have to return to Afghanistan. 
Sir William Denison was innocent of any such scheme. The non-^ 
recognition of Shir Ali was a hostile act of intervention. But why 
does the Duke of Argyll insert this false statement which, when 
investigated, discredits his whole view of our conduct in Afghan- 
istan ? Because his conscience (for, like Lord Palmerston, he 
has a conscience) tells him that both the factions are factors in 
the present Afghan disasters, while, as a candidate for office, he 

* Russia and England in Ctntrat Asia. By F. DK Marisns, D.C.L., 
Profe>sor of International Law at the Jmpeiial University of St. Peter^• 
burg, &c., &c., &c. London : William Kiogway, 169, Piccadilly: .1879 
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has to maintain that one of them alone is so. Shir Ali attributed 
the civil war in Afghanistan to the delay in his recognition by the 
British Govern ment.* 

M. de Martens pretends that Lord Beaconsfield*s Government 
from the beginning were hostile to Russia, and proves that they 
wilfully threw Shir Ali into the arms of Russia, yet he compliments 
them on the courage and wisdom with which they avoided war 

with Russia. 

**That either Russia or England must one day rule the peoples of 
•< Asia, is an axiom with the advocates of a * spirited * English policy in 
" Central Asia. The proceedings of the Ameer during the autumn of last 
** year, and the exhaustion of Russia after her campaign in Turkey, 
•* seemed to present a singularly favourable, indeed a golden, opportunity 
*' for uprooting and demolishing the prestige of Russia in Asia, and with 
'* it her sway in the annexed Khanates. 

** Nevertheless, thanks to the wisdom and the courage of the English 
** Government, the propagators of these extreme views failed in their 
" efforts to provoke a rupture between the two great Powers to whom 
<' Divine Providence has entrusted the mission of civilising the savage 
" races of Asia, of convincing, by their strength and sentiments of justice, 
*' the barbarous tribes of these regions that respect for law and the develop- 
" ment of pacific and commercial relations are far preferable and more 
" advantageous for themselves than pillage and incessant war. The 
" conviction that hostilities with Russia, in consequence of the arrival of 
''a Russian diplomatic mission at Cabul, would be as dangerous for- 
*' England as burdensome for Russia, prevailed in the Cabinet of St. 
** James's. Thus the danger of a rupture with Russia was happily- 
" averted.*'— Pp. 3-4 

Happily averted because, as M. de Martens truly says, ^' It was 
'• the Government of the Viceroy of India that compelled the 
*' Ameer to throw himself into the arms of Russia," Happily 
averted because, while the English Government had the '' wisdom 
** and courage" to punish the innocent Ameer, the Russian 
Government had the magnanimity to refuse htm all assistance 
after having lured, him to his destruction. The result, we have 
seen, is represented as satisfactory to the Russians, whether they 
desire war or peace with England. It is not satisfactory to any 
Englishman who wishes either for a Russian alliance or a Russian 
war. Yet M. de Martens speaks of it as follows :— 

" We have said that in our opinion the contiguity of the spheres of action 
" of England and Russia would prove a positive benefit and not a calamity. 
" Upon this principle the Treaty of Peace forced on the Ameer of Cabul, 
" in contravention of England's pledge to Russia, may yet have a beneficial 
V effect by bringing closer the Russian and English possessions in Central 
'* Asia. Afghanistan is now, practically, a province uf the Empire of 
*' India, and the policy of Lord Beaconstield and Lord Lytton has, no 
'* doubt unwittingly, brought about a state of things in Asia which was 
** onci anticipated with dread by Englishmen." — P. 123. 

We must pause to express our admiration at the skill with 
which the case is here distorted. Nobody in England objected to 
an alliance between EngUnd and Afghanistan, which, since it 
undertook the protection of the Afghan territory, really made the 
British and Russian Empires conterminous. This was accom- 
plished by the agreement made by Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville^ so far as anything can be said to be accomplished which 
depends on an agreement with Russia. But the English accepted 
that arrangement as one which assured us that if Russia attacked 
our interest in Afghanistan we should resist her by our friendly 
military alliance with the Afghans. What Lord Beaconsfield has 
accomplished for Russia is that if Russia should attack us in 
Afghanistan the Afghans would be on her side. There was not a 
Tory in the land who did not understand this when Lord Palmer- 
ston invaded Afghanistan in 1838, there is not a Whig who does not 
understand it now. To pretend that Lord Beaconsfield is blind to 

* The whole of this matter is treated in Colonel Evans Bell's admirable 
work, *'The Oxus and the Indus.*' 
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it is absurd. His followers are not possessed with such an insane 
idea as that it is wise to make enemies of the Afghans ; but they 
are smitten with the idiocy of believing in Lord Beaconsfield quand 
mime^ and imagine, because he tells them so, that blows inflicted on 
the Afghans at Cabul are felt by the Russians at St. Petersburg, just 
as the idiots who believed in Lord Palmerston imagined that the 
blockade of Athens was a triumph of British naval power over 
that of Russia. 

The whole question, as M. de Martens understands it, is 
towards the end of the pamphlet put into a nutshelL But this 
question is not what is just or useful in Asia, but whether either 
England or Russia can obtain the sole rule of that continent, and, 
if not, whether it may not be the best policy of both to share it : — 

** Let us imagine Russia despatching an expedition against India, 
'* the English forces defeated, the British frontiers crossed, Hindostan 
" invaded, and the native population in revolt. If Russia should 
'* ever attack England in India, an insurrection of the natives would 
*' certainly form an auxiliary element of success. Suppose British' 
*' rule to have been overthrown, and the last vestiges of British 
<< sovereignty to have disappeared. What then? What could Russia 
" do with these 200,000.000 people who fear, dislike, and betray 
" English and Russians alike because they are Christians and Europeans? 
" Could Russia occupy the throne vacated by England ? Could she ever 
*' succeed in imposing her authority on the 200,000,000 souls who now 
"obey the English through habit and fear? . . . The inevitable 
'* upshot of Russian successes in India would be the formation of a 
'' number of independent States infinitely more menacing to Russia's. 
*' Asiatic possessions than is the civilised and Christian Government at 
" Calcutta, and creating far more serious embarrassments." — Pp. I25r6. 

Here again the probable manner of a Russian victory over 
England in India is skilfully kept out of sight. The tendency of 
the present policy is to create rebellion in India, which Russia will 
offer her assistance to put down, her first entrance into India being 
for the purpose of protecting the English Government. Now let 
us see how the other alternative is put : — 

*' Let us suppose that England should declare war against Russia and 
'* should select Central Asia for the field of her military operations. It 
" is certain that native levies would form the bulk of the English army, 
" The Indian princes would be invited to join in the expedition which 
" would doubtless be undertaken on a vast scale. Were Russia defeated, 
** England's Asiatic troops would naturally claim most of the credit and 
** glory. The larger the number of natives in the invading army, the 
" more clearly would the Indian princes perceive the weakness of 
" England's military power, and the greater would be the temptation to 
" esteem themselves the real conquerors of Russia. Thus an Anglo' 
'* Russian war in Asia, if attended with British success, would have the 
" effect of developing a confidence in their own prowess among the 
" subject races of India. It is precisely that confidence which has 
" hitherto been wanting in the 200,000.000 inhabitants of British India. 
'* When that docile population shall have learned its own strength and the 
'* relative weakness of its masters, the end of British rule in India will 
•• not be far off."— Pp. 124-5. 

Here again is skilfully suppressed the idea that England should 
once more grasp her trident, and, as she did in 1801, compel 
Russia to submission by destroying her trade. All history shows 
that under no mere Indian policy will England make an attack 
upon Russia's empire in Central Asia. If England has determined, 
as Russia has, to extend her conquests under pretence of civilising 
the barbarians, then indeed she has acted consistently in per- 
mitting Russia to do the same. There is too much evidence that 
the English Government has had no higher idea than to prevent 
Russia from encroaching upon British territory. When we 
remonstrate about Merv, we can only say that an attack on Merv 
would cause inconvenience in Afghanistan, and compel us to act. 
We dare not champion the independence of Merv against Russia, 
because we have refused to champion the independence of Khiva, 
of Kashgar, of Bokhara, and of Khokand. 
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The complicity of England with Russia in her conquest of 
Turkistan has been complete, and includes alike all admintstra- 
tioDS. The two invasions of Afghanistan go beyond this ; they 
imply in their obvious results a complicity with Russia not merely 
against Afghanistan but against England. The end can only be 
the discomfiture of England, though it does not follow that so 
artificial a system as that of Russia must ultimately prevail. >ye 
dare not regret this discomfiture. It is not in cohjunction with 
Russia that we wish to hold sway in Asia. The prospect of native 
princes and people becoming strong under our dominion, so far 
ft^om alarming us, would inspire us with hope that we could raise 
that part of the world to a noble independence. No ; if Russia is 
to be successfully resisted in India, it is not by emulating her 
falsehoods and her massacres ; it is not by setting up '^ British 
*' interests " against those of Muscovy, or by forgetting that both 
England and Russia are in Europe. Europe must be the field of 
a real opposition to Russia ; and while we lament our baseness in 
allowing her to conquer Turkistan, we must lament still more that 
folly which has a lowed our foreign relations to be in the hands 
of the Russian Ambassador, who, in conjunction with the occupmt 
for the time being of the Foreign Office, has, by a succession of 
treaties, obtained for Russia the command of the Sound and of 
the Dardanelles, and has by the wand of a necromancer robbed us 
of our maritime power. The apparently friendly overtures of the 
Russian Professor of International Law flatter our self-love and 
condone our crimes. Their object is to beguile England into that 
alliance with Russia by which the Crimea and Georgia and Poland 
have been annexed, and by which Persia, Turkey, and Austria are 
being absorbed. If England cannot rouse herself to repel such 
overtures with scorn, she must follow in the same track, and share 
the same degradation. Diplomaticus. 

(Extract.) 

THINGS IN AMERICA. 

St. Louis, 25/^ October y 1879 • 

IF I had been an advocate of the Permissive Bill my faith in its 
efi&cacy would have been terribly shaken the other day in a 
town in Illinois, where the principle is — I can't say practised — but 
established by law. Desiring to test the effectiveness of the law, 
I arranged with half-a-dozen friends, some inhabitants of the town, 
others Americans of other States, and the rest like myselfj 
foreigners, that we should enter one or two illicit drinking-bars 
and seek for intoxicating liquors. The bars had doors opening 
some into the market-square of the town, and others into the streets. 
These doors were unlatched, so that anyone might enter freely, 
and the only attempt at concealment of what passed indoors was 
that the shutters of the windows were closed halfvvay up. 

I was the first to enter, and this is what passed : — '* Can I have 
" a drink ? " " What kind of drink ? " " Whiskey." " We can't 
" give you whiskey, but we can give you a medicine quite as good," 
and whiskey-and-water was thereupon handed to me. By this 
time my friends had entered the shop, one and two at a time, and 
each was served with the drink he wanted. A brandy cocktail 
was obtained by a request to be served with " the same," and \ 
further indulged in a glass of '* the same." There were several 
ladies in the bar "liquoring-up " when we arrived, and, having ascer- 
tained that their social position in the town was amongst the upper 
middle-class, I doubt very much whether they would have braved 
the white light of a saloon with the shutters down and the light of 
day or gas shining inside. 

Later in the day I and my party dined in a restaurant, and 

parto ok of various intoxicating drinks with out let or hindrance. 

' ■ I ' ■ — It 
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THE NIHILIST CONSPIRACIES. 

THERE is little profit in discussing the internal condition 
of Russia ; there are very few now in England sufficiently 
infatuated by the expectation of good interest to send their 
money to a country so deeply indebted, and at first sight it 
would appear as if this were the only point of view from which 
people in these islands could be expected to care as to the 
soundness or unsoundness of the Muscovite social condition. 
But the matter is otherwise when it is found that some among 
us gravely argue that because there are revolutionary societies in 
that Empire, and because the life of the Czar has said to have 
been attempted — because political assassinations have taken 
place, and a reign of repressive terror has been established — 
because the finances are so involved as well-nigh to threaten 
bankruptcy, because the newspapers propagate reports of 
German hostility, and also because the Turcomans have 
inflicted a check on the columns advancing to Merv or Balkh— 
that therefore the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has abandoned all 
ideas of aggression, that Lord Salisbury's Turkish and Afghan 
policy has been justified by the results, and that Europe may 
DOW sleep in peace undismayed by any possibility of fulfilment 
of the aspirations of Peter, Catherine, or Nicholas, or the 
accomplishment of the designs of those diplomatists who 
served those monarchs so well. 

Therefore to remove this false security to which the English 
nation is so prone, and of which Lord Granville gave so salient 
an example when just at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War he announced that Europe had never been so tranquil, 
it is not inadmissible to deal with some of the grounds on 
which the perfect present inoffensiveness of Russia is so 
broadly asserted, and to allude to the recent explosion near 
Moscow, and the story of the gunpowder or dynamite plot 
against the Winter Palace. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Standard on Monday, the 
8th instant, showed very eflfectively how these stories are 
regarded abroad. His words are well worth repeating ; — 

*' Not until these Nihilist stories excited the ridicule of the European 
** pubiic did the St. Petersburg authorities deem it necessary to effect a 
** change of tactics. What yesterday was palmed off as absolutely trust- 
** worthy intelligence is not only contradicted to-day, but represented as 
" absurd tittle-tattle. We are no longer asked to believe that the Winter 
** Palace has been secretly undermined, or that the Revolutionary Com- 
** mittee have advised the Czar to. abolish his sovereignty and repub- 
" licanise his country if he would avoid assaisiuatiun. Dynamite ig 
** suddenly at a discount. 

'* By this time everyl>ody is convinced that the alleged subterranean 
** structures at Moscow must have been either something wholly dinferent 
" from what we were led to believe they were, or that they could not have 
*' been carried out without attracting attention. As moreover when the 
' ' explosion took place no damage was done, except to a truck which was 
** slightly injured, and to a Constitution which was utterjy destroyed, 
** people have been set thinking about the relation between cause and 

'* tffcCt." 

It may be said, in addition, that these marvellous attempts 
and miraculous escapes of the Czar are so very melodramatic 
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and pantomimic that they are rather heavy drafts on public , 
credulity, and resemble not a little the sham villages and rural 
paradises which used to be extemporised by Potemkia for the 
gratification of his Imperial mistress when she visited the 
interior of her dominions. An assassination or a gunpowder 
plot is not more difficult for a well-organised police to construct 
than a model village. That there are Revolutionists in Rus-^ia 
fanatical enough to be assassins is a matter beyond doubt ; 
but to say that they are ubiquitous and omniscient is non- 
sensical ; and yet this nonsense must be believed by those 
who credit the Moscow long tunnel constructed of masonry 
and primed with dynamite, and the astounding story of the 
plan to blow up the Winter Palace, and the arrest of the 
mysterious Muscovite Guy Fawkes, with his accurate plan of 
the Palace, and its innumerable rooms and passages, chairs 
and tables. 

It is of little profit to enter into the regions of guesses and 
suppositions, or to discuss the question why the masters of the 
secret police think that it is advisable at this moment to 
frighten the unfortunate Emperor to death, or perhaps to 
abdication. Paul was removed because his foreign policy was 
contrary to the traditions of the Secret Conclave, whose emis- 
saries strangled him. Alexander I. and Nicholas, not to speak 
of Constantine, are said to have died of the *' maladie des 
" Princes " because the first contemplated inopportune interior 
changes, and the death of one of his brothers was necessitated 
by the dangerous insanity of the man, and the removal of the 
late Czar was necessary for the alliance with France and 
England and the partial conciliation of the Poles. It is not 
necessary here to speak of the circumstances of the death of 
the late Czarewitch. One thing is clear. Either Alexander II. 
has had some leanings towards organic internal changes, and 
has to be frightened from them, or else — more merciful or 
more prudent than formerly — the Secret Conclave desire to 
avoid the scandal of assassination and wish to frighten their 
unfortunate Master into a private station before they finally 
dismiss him from his present troublous life. It is perhaps 
rather significant that, " owing to indisposition," his Imperial 
Highness the Czarewitch was, at the last moment, unable to be 
present at the great festival of St. George, at which his father 
presided, though his name had been down in the programme. 

One thing alone need be pointed out, and that is the 
enormous value to the Russian Cabinet of revolutionary 
societies. It is so easy to affiliate themselves and their agents 
among the conspirators, as has been done in all countries 
where conspiracy is permanently active and permanently 
unsuccessful. It is so amusing to give the bond fide con- 
spirators just so much information as may make them appear 
ubiquitous and omniscient, receiving in return their esoteric 
secrets, and it is so convenient to sacrifice to their pistols or 
daggers an occasionally inconvenient colleague. Added to 
this there is the power, great be}ond proportion, which is 
acquired over Socialist revolutionists in Germany in anticipa- 
tion of the time when the death of the Emperor William shall 
place his son on the throne — a Prince who is especially hated 
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and dreaded by these societies, which can be moved from St. 
Petersburg, and thus give the Russian Cabinet the most 
favourable opportunity for interfering in the affairs of the 
Teutonic Empire. 

It would be well if Englishmen could be found to 
observe and understand that home distress in Russia never 
interfered with the accomplishment of her projects abroad. 
The contrary has always been the case ; just as the 
tragic enfl of each Czar has been, as it were, the inaugu- 
ration of a new career of aggrandisement. The myste- 
rious death of Alexander the First, and the attempt at 
revolution against Nicholas, were almost immediately followed 
by the Turkish War, with its imminent dangers, of which 
Moltke and Pozzo di Borgo have written, and its successes, 
unexampled until Lord Beaconsfield signed the Berlin Capitu- 
lation. 

The equally mysterious death of the Emperor Nicholas was 
succeeded in a very {t^f years by the final subjugation and 
depopulation of the Caucasus, and by the crushing of the last 
effort of the unhappy Poles. Should Alexander the Second be 
withdrawn from the political scene, it will be contemporaneous 
with the new projected expedition against the Turcomans — at 
which England is apparently so utterly indifferent, as calmly, 
through its organs of the Press to announce beforehand its 
emphatic and entire success. 

In the meantime, it is instructive to read that correspond- 
ence has been found at Cabul showing that Russian intrigues 
in Afghanistan have been active for many years, and affording 
conclusive proof of the falsity of the causes given for the 
Russian Mission to Cabul last year, and that this intrigue was 
necessarily proceeding while Lord Salisbury and Count 
Schouvaloff were discussing and negotiating their Secret Agree- 
ment. 

The outcome of that agreement is now before the world, 
and the results of secretly agreeing with Russia in Europe and 
attacking the Afghans, whom we had compelled to agree with 
the same Power, in Asia. Possibly it is by Count SchouvalofTs 
parting advice that the English army is pacifying Afghanistan, 
as the Cossacks pacified the Caucasus, by burning villages in 
mid-winter over the heads of old men, women, and children, 
and by threatening the ruler of Herat, while General Roberts 
commands only the ground he stands in at Cabul, while the 
country is rising against him, and even the Vienna journals are 
recalling the events of Elphinstone's expedition in 1842. But 
then Russia is such a word of fear or of love to every British 
Minister that real opposition to her is a political impossibility. 
And no independent public man can be found either to under- 
stand or to approve the system by which she triumphs, or to 
advocate a return to methods of common sense and honesty, 
by which alone we could defeat her. 



REFLECTIONS ON POPULAR ORATORY. 

IT is a relief to most of us to be told that Mr Gladstone's 
oratorical campaign has come to an end, and we are no 
longer placed in the dilemma of either having to undergo the 
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peine forte ei dure of spelling over long columns in the daily news- 
papers, or else of admitting in ihe club or at the dinner-table our 
iadifference to public affairs. 

It was easy for Mr. Gladstone to bring charges against the 
present Government ; there are many matters which have 
shocked men who really care for their country, and it is not 
necessary to belong to the faction of the Member for Green- 
wich and Candidate for Mid-Lothian, in order to disavow and 
condemn such acts as the Berlin capitulation, and the juggle 
of the six millions, the reserves, and the Indian regiments ; 
tlje dismemberment of the Turkish Empire and the annexa- 
tion of Cyprus ; the falsifications of the Afghan question, the 
unjust, unprovoked, and iniquitous war, and the process of 
burning villages in mid-winter, which has been adopted for the 
cultivation of goodwill to us among the Afghans. Above all, 
without wishing to see Mr. Gladstone in power, and Lord 
Granville at the Foreign Office, it is possible to abhor Lord 
Salisbury's close intimacy with dear Count Schouvalofif, and 
his disgraceful and unlawful secret agreements. 

But a plaintiff has to come into court with clean hands, 
and vituperation of the Ministry who did these things comes 
with little weight from an ex-Minister who is implicated in 
such matters as the Abyssinian War, the Ashantee War, and 
the Alabama Claims. We speak not of the payment of that 
indemnity, but of the neglect of the petitions which were 
addressed to the Government of which Mr. Gladstone was a 
member, praying that her Majesty's Executive Ministers would 
use the power placed in their hands to prevent the Alabama 
from leaving an English port at all. Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Russell allowed the Alabama to sail after they had ascertained 
that they were bound to stop her, and thus made themselves 
responsible for her deeds— a responsibility which they after- 
wards shifted on to their country. 

There is indeed little to choose between one faction and 
the other, and if the history of this epoch shall ever come to be 
written in the future by an impartial and instructed pen, such 
a catalogue of malversations will darken the page that it will 
be a wonder how any community of men bound together by a 
code of laws and of religion could have been under such a 
delusion as to the nature of their own national acts, so as to 
suffer and even to approve of deeds of wrong done by them- 
selves, to their own injury, against well-nigh every other nation 
in the world. 

If in after ages the scrutiny of a philosophic inquirer be 
ever brought to bear ujwn the acts of the present English 
generation, another point cannot fail to cause surprise, and 
that is the admirable nature of the British Constitutional theory, 
and the imbecile method of the British practice. 

Take, for instance, the recent Gladstonian agitation. The 
light honourable gentleman has a recognised position in the 
State, not merely as having been formerly First Lord of the 
Treasury, nor as being a Member of Parliament, nor as 
having acquired a certain amount of popularity, but especially 
from being a Privy Councillor, which office in reality gives 
him his only title to rank and precedence. He is bound by his 
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oath to consult for the public good, to advise the Sovereign 
and to keep her counsel secret. Any duties more dissimilar and 
antithetical to the performances of a demagogue can scarcely 
be iTnagined. Imagine, for example, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, Cecil or Walsingham, disapproving of the Tudor 
Sovereign's decision with regard to a French or Spanish 
negotiation or a Low Country expedition, and not opposing 
the same in Council, but proceeding on a tour amongst Her 
Majesty's lieges to denounce the resolutions and the action 
resolved on by her with the advice of her councillors. 

The answer is of course that we have changed all that, we 
have progressed and become civilised, everything now has to 
be settled by a vote in the House of Commons, and electors 
have to be addressed and canvassed in order to decide that 
vote ; and then the old Minister remains or a new one comes 
in, in whose hands power is lodged, amounting to dictation, 
for the next seven years, unless that which is so unlikely as to 
be almost impossible occurs—namely, that his own triumphant 
faction should rise up in rebellion against him. This is a 
contingency which many shrewd dispensers of loaves and fishes 
can be perfectly certain of averting. 

Such then is the modern British practice, which admits of 
no logical defence, whose absurdities are so salient that they 
strike any impartial inquirer, and whose dangers are mani- 
fested by the criticism on the malpractices of his opponents, 
which every Party leader, when out of office and anxious to 
regain it, is unwearied in bringing to light. 

There are two men in England who have had it in their 
power to restore the Constitutional practice, which, as has often 
been shown in these columns, resides in giving to the Sovereign 
a permanent Council, directing the executive, originating 
measures independent of faction, not seated in office or 
removed from it by a vote of the House of Connnons ; but 
the members of which are nevertheless liable to be called to 
the strictest account by that House for any evil advice they 
may give, and therefore on that account are obliged, each of 
them, personally and individually, to record their advice in 
the book of the Council for the supervision, when necessary, 
of the great assembly of the State. 

Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone have both of them 
by their writings and their speeches shown their perfect know- 
ledge that this is the law of the land, and each of them has 
shown his knowledge more even by his silence than by his 
written or spoken word. But to neither has it occurred to re- 
inaugurate the methods of the Constitution, or to change the 
system which now alternates the condition of the rulers of 
England between that of tyrants and slaves to the creatures 
of beer-sellers and country lawyers, and partisans in Parlia- 
ment assembled ; nor will any man profiting by place, or 
expectatit of it, dare to hint at what all the leaders conceal as 
a dark and dangerous secret. 

So the country accepts this position, whether it be of a 
great Empire meddling and muddling in foreign matters, or of a 
little insignificant powerless island meddling and muddling 
only in domestic ones, not being able to rouse itself to the 
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intellectual effort of shaking off the present system which 
disgusts everyone, still less of understanding the value of the 
old legal method. It bows down and adores its own favourite 
idol ; and it is hard to say which of the fetish worshippers is 
the more deluded, those who prostrate themselves before the 
mystic silence and the rising chemicals of Lord Beaconsfield, 
or those who are on their knees before the verbosity of his 
land-confiscating and disestablishing rival. 



MR. GLADSTONE'S SIX-POINT-CHARTER OF 

FOREIGN POLICY. 

IF Mr. Gladstone, in his Mid-Lothian campaign, had con- 
fined himself to his ** indictment " against Lord Beacons- 
field's Administration, his speeches would require little notice 
in these columns. The readers of Vanity Fair would find 
little in Mr. Gladstone's speeches that they were not accustomed 
to read every week, except the accusation that Lord Beaconsfield 
has done everything conscientiously, and has ruined Turkey out 
of hatred to Russia. But Mr. Gladstone knows that his ^* indict- 
" ment " against the " guilty " acts of the Ministry is not an 
indictment except in a Pickwickian sense. An indictment is 
a preliminary step to the trial and punishment of a guilty 
person. Mr. Gladstone does not mean that Lord Beaconsfield 
should be tried and punished for his Afghan War or for any- 
thing else that he has done or left undone. He only means 
to change places with Lord Beaconsfield, as not quite six years 
ago Lord Beaconsfield changed places with him. Lord 
Beaconsfield is not to be degraded from his Earldom or from 
his position as a Privy Councillor. No wonder, then, that 
Mr. Gladstone feels it necessary to attempt to offer some 
guarantee for a change of policy. He has not laid down a 
programme; he does not say, " We will retire from Afghanistan, 
" restore Cyprus to the Porte, and Cetewayo to Zululand." 
He lays down six principles. The Daily News^ the chief 
organ of Gladstonecull, accepts them as a Six-Point-Charter of 
Foreign Policy. They are to be found in the report in that 
journal of the 28th November, with explanations to each 
principle, some part of which we must omit for want of 
space. Mr. Gladstone says : — 

*- The first thing is this, to foster the strength of the Empire by jast 
*' legislation and by economy at home.*' 

Perfectly unexceptionable this, though scarcely a principle 

of foreign policy. 

"My second principle of foreign policy is this, that its aims should be 
" to preseive to the natiotis of the world— Sind we should do it for very 
" shame when we recollect that we are Christians — the blessings of peace." 

This is ambiguous. To preserve peace " to the nations of 
" the world " implies our taking the world under our protec- 
tion. The way in which England preserves peace is generally 
by persuading the weakest to go quietly to the wall. It is 
true that she also advises the strong not to oppress the weak ; 
but the strong are apt to despise this advice. Lord Derby 
tried to persuade Russia not to invade Turkey, but he failed 
to check Russia by this advice. Mr. Gladstone's plan was to 
unite all Europe on the side of Russia in the hope that Turkey 
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would preserve peace — that is, would submit to partition and 
foreign interference rather than fight all Europe. The time 
may come when a similar league against England will be 
formed in the interests of peace. It will be wise to secure 
that peace beforehand by abolishing all our defences of army, 
navy, and volunteers, so as to make warlike resistance 
impossible. 

"My third is— and when you do a good thing you may do it in a bad 
" way, so as to spoil the beneficial effect of the good — that you should pay 
" attention to cultivating and maintaining to the very uttermost what is 
" callt d the concert of Europe, to keep the Powers of Europe in union; 
" and why? Because we should then be able to neutralise better and bind 
" up the selfish aims of each. . . . Common action means common 
" objects, and the only objects for which you can unite together the Powers 
" of Europe are objects connected with the good of all.'' 

The European Concert is the name under which England 
has become a member of the Holy Alliance \ a scheme for an 
extra-national government of Europe from which Liverpool and 
Castlereagh shrank with horror, and against which Wellington 
cast out his shoe at Verona. Canning defeated it when 
Russia proposed to use it for the subjugation of the Spanish 
American colonies, but was seduced into it by the Greek 
Insurrection. The Treaty of the 6th July, 1827, was the 
first commencement of the European Concert, which by a 
series of Treaties has united all the allies of the Ottoman 
Empire in a plot for its destruction. Nor is it only on the 
Dardanelles that the European Concert is at work. By the 
Treaty of the 8th May, 1852, the Powers of Europe have 
changed the succession of the throne of Denmark, and have 
given its reversion to Russia. The system really began when the 
Act of the Congress of Vienna rearranged Europe. Such of 
its provisions as were inserted for protection against Russia 
have been broken down. Poland has disappeared in Russia. 
Cracow has been swallowed up in Austria. Greece, the first- 
fruits of the Alliance, after by omitting the word " Holy " its 
virus was supposed to have been eliminated, has been 
tortured by Russia and England, and used merely as a torpedo 
against Turkey. Belgium has been saved as yet from the 
fate destmed for her, by the wisdom of her first King. The 
European Concert — call it by this name or by that of Holy 
Alliance — is a scheme for depriving the sovereigns and the 
people of every country of all control over their own fate, and 
for putting them into the hands of an extra-national Congress, 
where, to use the words of Lord Liverpool, Russia always 
wins. This European Concert is the cardinal point of Mr, 
Gladstone's policy, and for this reason — and not because he 
opposes a few of the crimes of his country — does he deserve 
to be branded with the epithet unpatriotic. 

" My fourth is that you should avoid neediest and entangling engcigem 
•• tnent8." 

These words — ** equivocal " being substituted for " need- 
" less " — were first used by Mr. Gladstone in reference 
to the engagements with Holland, which resulted in setting 
Holland free from a very useful engagement, and enabling her 
lo commence a war (still pending) against the Sultan of Acheen. 
It also resulted in aggression against the Ashantees, and. 
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as there was no kind friend at hand to advise them to 
submit for the sake of peace, in a war in which Sir Garnet 
Wolseley burnt Coomassie ; having been, at the commence- 
ment of the' affair, urged to do so by the Times newspaper. 
The Ashantee War was made by the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville. They were led into it against their will, 
it is true. That is the very reason why we should like to have 
some guarantee that Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville will 
not be led again into " needless and entangling engagements.'' 
But Mr. Gladstone proposes no guarantee. When Lord Robert 
Montagu proposed the restoration of the Privy Gouncil, Mr. 
Gladstone gave him all the opposition in his power. When 
Mr. Eylands proposed that all treaties of guarantee should be 
laid before Parliament before ratification, Mr. Gladstone came 
to the rescue of the Government against which he now promul- 
gates his " indictment." * 

" My fifth principle is this, to acknovv ledge the equal rights of all 
" nations." 

Mr. Gladstone, whose policy is to emulate the good deeds 
of Russia and to combine all the Powers of Europe in a concert 
against Turkey, preaches the equal rights of all nations ! As 
it was not Sunday, and he was not in a church, this hypocrisy 
might have been spared. 

"Now I will give you the sixth principle of foreign policy, and that 
'' sixth is that although, in my opinion, foreign policy is subject to all the 
*' limitations that I have described, the foreign policy uf England should 
" always be inspired by the love of freedom." 

This, again, is hypocrisy. Mr. Gladstone has distinctly 
expressed his approbation of the agreement made by Lord 
Granville about Central Asia. But that agreement, while it 
withdrew Afghanistan from Russian influence, included virtually 
a complicity with Russia in the destruction of the freedom of 
Khiva, Khokand, Bokhara, and Kashgar. All these States sought 
for the alliance of England against Russia ; but England, in the 
interests of peace, in her recognition of the equality of all 
nations, and in her love of freedom, averted her face and gave 
them all up to the Czar. 

Mr. Gladstone's exposition of principles, interpreted, as it 
must be, by his own way of observing his own canons, is more 
systematically unpatriotic than anything he has hitherto said 
or done. His Charter of Foreign Policy is only a Letter of 
License to Russia. 

Desperate must the condition of England be, if this is the 
only alternative for the existing lawlessness. 

Dtplomaticus. 

* Mr. R> lands proposed this as if it had been a novelty. It was an 
ancient custom continued to 1802, and abandoned at the Treaty of 
Vienna. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

NO reader of our columns can have failed to notice the warn- 
ings which we have continually given of the events which 
have taken so many people by surprise, including the Indian 
authorities and some members of her Majesty's Government. 
As far back as the 8th of March last we published a reported con- 
versation at Tashkend, in which the Vizier of the Ameer replied 
to certain questions which were put to him in these words. 
Being asked what the Afghans would do if Russia refused to 
give them any advice as to making peace, he said, " Then we 
*' shall continue the war." On being again asked, ** Will the 
•* English be able to hold the points they have occupied ? " 
he replied : — 

'* No ; they will be obliged to evacuate them. Forced occupation is 
" not possible in territories purchased, not conquered, and this is especially 
" true in Afghanistan. The English have up to this moment advanced 
" by means of the money which they have givf n to the mountaineers, and 
" the latter will attack them at the fir&t signal " 

Then the question was put, " May not the English occupy 
" the whole of Afghanistan by means of money }" and the 
Vizier answered : — 

*' No ; even that would not enable them to permanently conquer the 
** land. The more territory the English occupy the more the Afghans 
" will concentrate while falling back, and the further the English advance 
" the more they will compromise and render difficult their lines of com- 
" munication. When the favourable opportunity arrives we shall begin the 
•* war in earnest. We certainly expect to succeed, but it will take time." 

This we published more than nine months ago, and we 
deemed it of such importance that we republished it on 
the 13th of September, in the impression in which we 
alluded to the prediction of Sir L. Cavagnari's assassination, 
which appeared in these columns on the 31st May, when we 

said : — 

•* We have at this moment the prospect of being equally in danger 
" whether we continue an advance or whether we withdraw. We are 
•* entangled in a trap into which we have been led, where we can only 
*' remain by burdening exhausted India with another army, and from 
" which if we attempt to retreat, it can only be by a confession of weakness 
** in itself inviting disaffection, if not ensuring revolt.*' 

To this, on September 16, we added the following words, 
which we asked our readers to bear in mind as foreshadowing 
the result of the venture : — 

'* As time advances events hurry on faster. Thirty years ago an 
" interval of fifteen years was required after the second march to Cabul to 
" complete the preparations for the Mutiny of 1857 ; but a much shorter 
*' time is needed now to raise insurrection from Delhi to Cape Cormorin, 
" from Calcutta to Lahore.'* 

The announcement that so much Russian gold was dis- 
covered in the treasury of Cabul has not apparently disturbed 
the equanimity of either faction, nor has the finding of corre- 
spondence compromising the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. A 
year ago Mr. Grant Duflf said, in the House of Commons, that 
if Russia had really sent money and officers into Afghanistan, 
he for one would desire to see it made a casus bellL If Mr. 
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Duff's sayings and doings could, by any possibility, be inte- 
resting to anybody, it would be interesting to know whether 
he retains the same desire now. 

Lord Salisbury spoke on the loth December on the same 
subject, and apologised for the conduct of Russia in these 
emphatic terms : — 

*' At the very time the Russian Embassy of which we complained was 
crossing the Oxus, M. de Giers was saying to Lord Augustus Lofius 
that no Mission was being sent. I know it is the fashion to attribute 
these discrepancies to insincerity. I say, and I do so with absolute 
sincerity, that I do not believe this is the true explanation, if for no 
other reason than to pay regard to the honourable character of those 

" concerned. I am told we ought to have gone to war with Russia. 

•* Why on earth ought we to have gone to war with Russia? " 

The Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. Grant Duff are on the 
same line. Neither of them would believe in the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg doing anything dishonourable ; and now, with 
the gold roubles and the compromising correspondence before 
the world as damning evidence, the impossibility of resisting 
Russia is equally in the minds of both. 

For the Liberal faction have only made the suggestion of 
a possible war with Russia as a taunt against their opponents 
— a kind of reductio ad absurdum — as an event which would 
be the logical sequence of a war against a country for admit- 
ting a Russian Embassy j but also an event which they them- 
selves knew to be absolutely and utterly impossible, and Lord 
Salisbury, as he very well knew, was fighting an oratorical 
shadow when he made the reply above cited. As to the 
faction in power, we have their assurance cf perpetual friend- 
ship with the great Tartar Prince who is subduing Asia 
conveyed in Mr. Stanhope's speech at Leeds. 

" What object," he asked, " could we have gained by 
" making war upon Russia ? Could we have secured, by 
" attacking Russia in Europe, our North- Western Frontier in 
** India?" The insult was put upon us, " not by Russia, but 
** by the Ameer of Afghanistan." And this was said by Mr. 
Stanhope in the face of Lord Lytton's ultimatum to Shere Ali, 
as given in the Afghan Correspondence as follows : — 

** You have now rectived a Russian envoy in your capital at a time 
" when a war was believed to be imminent in which Englind and Russia 
" would have been engaged on opposite sides." 

What object could have been secured by attacking Russia 
in Europe? Why was this country moved to enthu- 
siasm for Lord Beaconsfield when the six millions were 
voted, and the Reserves called out, and the troops brought 
from India, if it were not that the common sense of the nation 
understood that the time had at last come when the security 
of England's Eastern possessions and the peace of the world 
could only be finally secured by the might of England being put 
forth to support the yet unexhausted strength of Turkey. And 
now are we to be told. that it was all imposture? 

Argument in such a case is impossible, discussion is absurd. 
The history of England has been for a long time past only the 
record of a struggle between opposing factions, and there is 
too much reason to believe that at this very moment of 
present disaster and impending danger, the great majority of 
our countrymen, who are not altogether indifferent, look on 
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the position in Asia merely in reference to how it will influence 
the next Parliamentary election, and the possible change of 
Ministry, and the usual scramble for the sweets of office. 

There may be, and we believe there are, some others, 
and to these it has to be said. There can be no national 
disaster without a cause, and the cause has to be sought for 
in the malversation of Executive Ministers. If in the face of 
disaster, because disaster is unexpected and great, therefore it 
is to be considered as an indemnity for those whose malversa- 
tion brought it about, then indeed has an epoch been reached 
when burglary or attempted murder ought to be condoned if 
any mischance befalls the robber or the assassin in his 
attempt. It is a noble thing for a nation to rouse itself against 
a foreign enemy ; but it is a nobler duty to assert the supre- 
macy of the law against the foes in the household, no matter 
how high in station. The calamities in Afghanistan would be 
best retrieved by a Commission issuing from the Queen to 
make full inquiry into the causes of the war with a view to 
ulterior proceedings such as were practised by our forefathers. 

THE LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON.* 

CONTEMPORANEOUSLY with the apotheosis of Lord 
Palmerston by Mr. Gladstone, whose far-darting eye 
ascending to the skies, has perceived the author of the first Afghan 
War sitting with two of his colleagues in a new Corona Boretl s^ 
has appeared a new edition of the biography of the truly British 
Minister. Are we then to be indebted to Mr. Evelyn Ashley for 
a work which, like Iihuriel's spear, shall penetrate the cloud which 
has for half a century veiled the true character of a powerful 
Minister, and which, like a variable refracting medium, has made 
him appear to be several different characters? If we ask this 
question of any biography, it is only with hesitation that we can 
answer in the affirmative ; for, however we may applaud the 
judgment with which a part of the veil has been removed, we 
cannot tell what may yet remain behind, which, if exposed to 
view, might cause our judgment to be reversed.. On the other 
hand, in the life of a man who for nearly sixty years was a member 
of the British Parliament, there must be a great deal which has, at 
least, been exposed to the ordeal of public discussion. If we 
find this recorded accurately, we may then have some hope of the 
rest ; but if the portion of biography, the means of judging which 
is in every man's power, is slurred over and falsified, the biography 
may be laid aside as worthless) except so far as it may be amusing 
to peruse a historical romance. 

The life of Lord Palmerston was full of remarkable events ^ 
but there was one which distinguishes him from every Minister 
that ever sat in the House of Commons. He was, in the height 
of his power, the subject of a Motion for papers demanded with 
a view to his Impeachment ; papers which referred to thirty-six 
different subjects, all specified. The Motion was supported by 
a speech which entered into particulars both lengthened and 
elaborate. This matter is dealt with as follows in the work 
before us : — 

"At the outset of the Session (of 1848) a most violent onslaught was 
" made upon Lord Palmerston and his policy by Messrs. Anstey and 
*' Urquhart, and an impeachment before a Committee of Inquiry 
" demanded in two speeches which occupied nearly the whole of a 

• The Life and Correspondence of Henry John Temple Viscount Pal^ 
mersfon. By the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. In two volumes. 
London : Richard Bentley and Sons, New Burlington Street, 1879. 
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'* Wednesday's sitting. He had scarcely begun his reply when the 
" sitting came to an end by the six o'clock rule ; and in the stirring times 
" that were coming on, the House had something better to do than to 
" listen to the outpourings of such men, who for many years would insist 
" that in all his actions he was the secret agent of Russia. The few 
" words, however, which he had time to say contained the following 
" manly and statesmanlike declaration/' — Vol. II., p. 6i. 

Then follows a quotation beginning '^ I am conscious," and 
ending — 

" And if I might be allowed to express in one sentence the principle 
" which I think ooght to guide an £ng1ish Minister, I would adopt the 
" expression of Canning, and say that with every British Minister the 
" interests of England ought to be the shibboleth of his policy.*' 

This quotation, though, probably for the sake of space, parts of 
the original are omitted, contains nothing that was not said by 
Lord Palmerston. But be said it, not in the few minutes between 
the ^^ two speeches" of the 2^rti February, 1848, and the striking 
of the clock, but at the end of his own five hours' speech on the 
following ist of March. 

The question arises at once» What sources of history had the 
author of ** Lord Palmerston's Life," which ought to have pre- 
served him from this error ? 

The speeches made in Parliament are not now left to be com- 
posed, after they have been spoken, by literary men in their 
garrets. They are taken down in shorthand at the time of their 
delivery by persons who attend in a gallery for that purpose, and 
who at once write out their notes and send them to the newspapers 
to be published next day. The debates are also specially recorded 
by Mr. Hansard. In the year 1848 he was publishing his third 
series, which had commenced with the reign of William IV., and 
the ninety-sixth volume of which commenced with the 3rd February, 
1848. Hansard's Debates are not, it is true, to be found on every 
drawing-room table ; but they are taken in by almost every Club, 
and they are to be found in the library of the House of Commons. 
If Mr. Evel>n Ashley will take the trouble to look over the record 
of the 23rd of February, 1848, he will not find the passage he has 
quoted. If he will take down Vol. 97 and look for the 1st of 
March he will find that the passage he has quoted occurs in 
pages 12 1-3, at the end of Lord Palmer ston's speech, which 
occupies fifty-six columns of Hansard ; after which Lord Dudley 
Stuart« having moved the adjournment of the debate, was pre- 
vented from dividing by the striking of the clock. No other 
speeches are recorded ; so that the whole sitting, except what was 
allotted to routine business, must have been taken up by Lord 
Palmerston's speech. 

Among the subjects on which Lord Palmerston's con- 
duct has been subjected to the test of a Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, the one most interesting, in consequence of its connection 
with present events, is the forgery of the Afghan despatches. 
Two questions occupied the public mind as to these despatches : — 

I Was it right to forge them ? 2. Was the forgery Lord 
Falmerston's ? We fail to discover any mention of the subject in 
the work before us. 

We find a vague account of the Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio, 
but the question raised by Lord Robert Montagu on the i8th 
June, 1 86 1, namely, ** Why should the noble Lord have denied 
" that Her Majesty's Government had anything to do with these 
** negotiations r'is not answered, nor even referred to. On this 
occasion, however, it might have been said with truth that Lord 
Palmerston made no reply, and that none was required by the 
House of Commons, which allowed itself to be counted out. Still, 
anywhere but in the House of Commons, for a gentleman to sit 
silent, under a charge of falsehood would be impossible* 
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In the history of the Crimean War, in like manner, no use is 
made of the pages of Hansard or of the Blue-Books to elucidate 
the important events. Thus at the end of 1853 we are told, in justi- 
fication of a remark in a letter to Lord John Russell, that when the 
Fury got to Constantinople, the age of brass and iron would have 
already begun ; — 

'* Indeed it was so. The two armies were already in conflict ; and, 
" on November 30, the armies also met in deadly fight, when the 
" Turkish _;?-^^/ was destroyed at Sinope."— Vol. II., p. 289 

The Turkish fleet was not so def^troyed. The real truth 
was that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, by order of Lord 
Clarendon, had persuaded the Porte not to send the Turkish 
^eet into the Black Sea. The consequence was that the 
whole Russian fleet swooped down from Sebastopol upon the small 
squadron at Sinope, and destroyed it. 

The Vienna Conference of 1855 is thus dealt wiih : — 

" The second Vienna Conference broke up without any result being 
** arrived at, Russia declining to accede to the fixed limitations sought to 
** be imposed on her naval force in the Black Sea." 

But if the biographer had referred to the speech of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert on the 7th June, 1855, he might have seen that the real 
reason why the Conference broke up was that the Sultan would 
not agree to the Fourth Point, and that therefore it was not safe 
to discuss it. Now the Fourth Point was the general interference 
of the Powers with the internal government of Turkey. In short, 
we were agreed with our enemy, but not with our ally, which, as 
Sidney Herbert truly said, '* complicated the negotiations con- 
" sidcrably." 

The restriction of Russia's power in the Black Sea was only a 
sham, for Turkey was excluded, and in reality Russia was not, but 
armed her mail steamers and merchant vessels, and starved out 
the Circassians. Then when she had gained all she could by the 
Treaty she tore it up, in order to make people believe that it had 
been a restriction instead of an advantage. 

But the most characteristic portion of this biography is its 
history of the surrender of our maritime power. We are told, 
vol. II, p- 326, that — 

'*At the beginning of hostilities Great Britain bad tarilly abandoned her 
" ancient doctrines respecting neutrals, which she could only have 
'' attempted to enforce urder pain of having all mankind against her/' 

When a thing is done tacitly it is not spoken of. But an 
anonymous Declaration, dated 28th March, 1854, was inserted in 
the London Gazette^ which contained the following words : — 

<< Her Majesty will waive the right of seizing enemy's property laden 
" on board a neutral vessel, unless it be contraband of war.'* 

Mr. Ashley^s statement is therefore entirely erroneous as to 
the part of this history which has been published by authority. 

How the Declaration of Paris came to be signed has never 
been authoritatively told to the world. The instructions on which 
Lord Clarendon acted have been demanded in Parliament, but 
have never been given. The following is Mr. Ashley's account : — 

** When, therefore, the President of the Congress, in the name of his 
'' Government, suggested to the English plenipotentiary that it would be 
'* a 'benevolent' act for the Congress to proclaim as permanent the 
'* principles upon which the war had been carried on, with the addition 
" that privateering should be abolished, Lord Clarendon referred the 
** matter home, and, with the approval of the Queen and of the entire Cabinet^ 
" conveyed the assent of the British Plenipotentiary to the proposal." — 
Vol. II., p. 326. 

The statement in italics rests only on the authority of the 
biographer, who does not quote his authority. Nor does the 
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previous part of the statement accord with that recorded in the 
22nd Protocol of the Paris Congress, which makes Lord Clarendon 
at once accept the proposal of Count Walewski, while it records 
that the Russian and Austrian Plenipotentiaries promised to refer 
the matter to their respective Governments. The word " benevo- 
*' lent " does not occur in the Protocol. Mr. Ashley gives, in a 
note, an *' Original Draft of Resolution handed to Lord Claren- 
'* don," which differs slightly from that proposed by Count 
Walewski in the Protocol. 

This is a very slipshod way of informing us that the proposal 
to surrender the maritime rights of England was sprung upon 
Lord Clarendon by, or through, the French Plenipotentiary. 
Mr. Ashley does not seem to see that the question raised by these 
discrepancies is, whether there was or was not a conspiracy here 
against England, or to understand that the honour of the truly 
British Minister is concerned in the decision of a matter which 
he leaves in doubt. 

This *' Life of Lord Palmerston " throws, then, no beam of light 
upon the history of England during the many years that England 
and Palmerston were one. It will not do even for a text-book for the 
Liberal Party ; for it leaves the first Afghan War unexplained 
at the moment that the Party is protesting against the second. 
The portions of the book to which we have referred above belong 
to Mr. Ashley's part of the biography. The Afghan War, being 
so early as 1838, fell to Sir Henry Bulwer, and instead of dealing 
with it by a summary of the ample documents recording the history 
of the time, he inserts an extract from Mr. McGilchrist's shilling 
" Life of Lord Palmerston." After this extract we have the 
following, which remains in the new edition : — 

'* Lord Palmerston*s success at the time was indeed complete ; for, 
*' as to the disasters that three years afterwards followed, owing to the 
" incapacity and want of foresight of those who had the management of 
" affairs wiihin the conquered territory, he was no more responsible than 
" an admiral who commanded a fleet in a certain expedition would be if 
'* a ship belonging to that expedition were suddenly upset in a squall 
" three years after the squadron which he had led into battle had re- 
" turned victorious." 

This passage is the key-note of the biography. Lord Palmer- 
ston is described all through as the captain of the ship Britain^ 
who in his voyages " encircles the globe with his activity,'' meets 
with storms and rocks and hostile fleets every week, and over- 
comes all difficulties. But he is only a captain ; he does as he 
likes on board, but has nothing to do with the orders under which 
he sails; the difHcuhies he meets with and surmounts come upon 
him from the stars, and are never referred to his own designs. 

Taken in this sense, there is a great deal to be said in praise of 
this life of Captain Palmerston, and of this edition of the life. The 
part which in the first edition was written by Sir Henry Bulwer is 
recast and put in the third person, while a great deal of his 
insufferable egotism is cut out. This erasure is very laudable on 
every ground. Sir Henry Bulwer*s motto was Ego et rex meus^ 
and in blowing his own trumpet he was so little restrained by a 
desire to maintain a reputation for veracity, that he made state- 
ments which a moment's reference to Hansard would show to be 
in direct contradiction to Lord Palmerston's own statements. 
His whole history, or rather romance, of the Commercial Treaty 
of 1838 is omitted, so that that celebrated transaction now finds no 
record in our great Captain's life. Another chapter still more 
celebrated — the mission of the Vixen — is left without a trace. In 
Bulwer's, vol. ii., pp. 248-9, there was on this subject one letter from 
Lord Palmerston to Lord Granville which provss that Lord 
Palmerston knew that the defence he afterwards made for Russia's 
seizure of the F/lr^w— namely, that she was in possession of the 
coast — was false. This now disappears. 
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The biography will therefore serve to delight all the noble 
Lord's admirers. All the opposition against him that took a party 
shape and that can be resisted on party lines is faithfully recorded ; 
all that bears upon the question whether there was throughout a 
secret and unpatriotic purpose is excluded. From the egotism of 
Sir Henry Bulwer Mr. Evelyn Ashley is entirely free. He is, at 
any rate, as a biographer should be, full of his hero, and keeps 
himself quite in the bac1<ground. The faults which render the 
work historically unreliable must be referred to his ignorance 
of the importance of the work he has undertaken — that is, 
of the fact that for so long a time England and Lord Palmerston 
were convertible terms. The volumes are of convenient size, of a 
reasonable price — only twelve shillings — and great pains have 
evidently been taken to shorten whatever was prolix, whether in 
writing or in quotation, in order to bring out an edition adapted to 
the public convenience. Diplomaticus. 

GENERAL ELECTION. 
DUTY OF THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEES. 
(From ihe Keigkley Herald of November 28.) 

I4«h November, 1879. 

SIR, — It has given me great pleasure to hear of your constancy 
and perseverance in the course which you entered upon now 
so many years ago. I most heartily concur in Mr. Collet's judg- 
ment, that the only rational and consistent line for men like you, 
knowing what you do, is to keep yourselves entirely apart from 
both parties, as you have always done. Which does not mean 
that you refuse their aid when they will join with you in furthering 
your aims ; but that you will not follow them. The practical 
application in the case of an election is evident. You will vote 
for anyone who will promise to support a measure for restoring the 
legal restraints upon men in power — the Privy Council — or who 
will join with you in seeking for the repudiation of the Declaration 
of Paris, but not otherwise. 

Intellectually and morally you have a grand position. You 
are so clearly and distinctly right, that you need not be shaken by 
the defection of anyone, or by the difficulty of gaining new con- 
verts. It is easy to see how in some particular case, when a man 
is in a difficult position with regard to others, his judgment may 
be warped through weakness of character. But if at the bottom 
he is honest and intends well, he will probably come right again. 

If anyone is led astray by having a leaning towards the actual 
party in power, and thinking Gladstone and his set still worse, the 
coming events will certainly cure him of it. 

The great point we have to work at is, 1 am sure, to show the 
wicked idiocy of the parliamentary system of governing a coun'ry 
by a struggle between two opposing parties. I wish you would 

suggest to Mr. R and all those who are at work, whether by 

the press or in conversation, to be on the look-out for illustrations 
by analogy or by actual occurrences of the meaning and results 
of this system. For example, I saw the other day the following 
remark in the Echo (violent radical, I am told) :— *' That as the 
** foreign policy of the present Government had been successful, 
'* the Opposition must give up the idea of attacking it on that field, 
'^ and must therefore change their front and attack the home 
" policy." To do which, they must themselves put forward a 
programme which it said would be this one, *' Disestablishment of 
'* the Presbyterian Church in Scotland and Peasant Proprietors 
" for Ireland." 

Here is the nation described by itself. 

The point to illustrate and prove on every occasion is that the 
system is necessarily opposed to reason, to common sense, to 
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everything that men still cling to in private life, at least in theory. 
What can you have more than the above ? Great changes must be 
proposed in the two sister kingdoms merely because the Govern- 
ment must be opposed. I can answer as to one of those proposals j 
that nothing can be more wicked. It is not a question of whether T 
peasant proprietors are to be decried or not« but of the Parliament 
speaking about them ; as the government of a country can | 
have nothing to say to such a matter, unless it means that it i 
proposes to interfere with the rights of property. I have been 
staying in Ireland, with my own relations there, and have seen the 
placards put forward by Parnell and his followers, and read his 
and other speeches in the papers. The whole thing is illegal, 
iniquitous, and dangerous from beginning to end. There is much 
distress from the low prices of stock even in the best part of 
Ireland (that is to say, difficulty in paying rents). But landlords 
are all ready to give reductions. The real want is among the 
working class, because, though food is cheap, the season, the whole 
past year indeed, has -been a very bad one for earning money. 
Consequently, except the small number of labourers who get 
regular employment, that class is already buffering from the 
inability to buy food. In the far West I have seen letters 
describing a state of things approaching to famine. But for 
farmers to say they will pay no rent at all unless their land- 
lord will Qpnsent to receive whatever they choose to pay, is not 
only immoral, but will prevent the class of proprietors from being 
able to come to the relief of the real poor. And they are much 
more generous to the poor than the middle class in general. Mr. 
Parnell is of course doing all this merely for personal and 
ambitious aims, just as the Opposition is to support him for the 
same reason. It will suffice for a political party in England to 
utter the words " Peasant Proprietors '* to give a most dangerous 
stimulus to their already dangerous agitation. Already it has 
begun to take the form of persecuting the tenants who do pay 
rent, by burning down their stacks. Can you imagine anything 
more mad, more unpatriotic, more criminal ? — and men who lead 
their fellow countrymen, and seek to have the destinies of the 
whole Empire in their hands, are ready to encourage and stimulate 
this anarchy, as they know they must do by talking of peasant 
proprietors, even if in the same breath they condemn, the '* ex- 
'' cesses " of the Irish. It would require the greatest firmness and 
justice to quiet Ireland. Instead of that, she is to be again made 
a field for the struggles of English party politics. 

It will interest you to know that I have lately heard from a 
large Austrian proprietor, the head of one of the old loyal families, 
who lives in Croatia, that there is already in that province a strong 
Russian party ; it is called the national party, but is really Russian, 
for it looks to the support of Russia against Austria, and the 
creation of this party is caused by the late policy of Austria in 
occupying Bosnia and Herzegovina. This party also leans to the 
Greek Church, as against the Catholic. You know what Mr. Urqu- 
hart always said would be the result of Austria becoming a parti- 
tioner of the Ottoman Empire, and that to get her to do so has 
been one of the great objects of Russia since the date of the Will 
of Peter the Great ; using her to destroy the Ottoman Empire and 
herself at the same time. This Austrian gentleman looks on Count 
Andrassy with horror, as the evil genius of his country. 

Caritas. 

To Mr. Frank Butterfield, Chairman of the Keighley 

Foreign Affairs Committee. 
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